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PREFACE. 



Maoaulat, in a well-known essay, has pronounced that a 
good thing by a good writer is much better in its place tlian 
can even be conceived by those who see it detached from the 
context. His own good things are not excepted from this 
general rule ; but the character of his work is such that his 
productions lend themselves with unusual facility to the la- 
bors of the selector. Never forgetful of Cowper's precept^ 
that '^ perspicuity is mote than half the battle," he took caro 
that any one who opens his volumes shall be able to read for- 
ward, with pleasure and understanding, at whatever page or 
paragraph he may commence his studies. In tlie History, 
every scene is of itself a story — finished, continuous, self-con- 
tained ; passing smoothly and swiftly on, from its first cause 
to its closing catastrophe. In the Essays, though, from the 
nature of that species of composition, picturesque episodes 
are less frequent than in the History, not a few narratives 
may easily be found which are perfect and complete in all 
their parts. The account of the Phalaris controversy; of 
Jeremy Collier^s attack upon the dramatists; of the suffer- 
ings which Miss Bumey endured in her capacity of waiting- 
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woman to Queen Cliarlottc — while they add not a little to 
the general effect of the reviews in which they severally oc- 
cur — mighty one and all, have been published as separate 
articles in a monthly magazine. Macaulay's battles and sieges 
are so many ballads in prose ; while his descriptions of State 
trials, hard-fought elections, or momentous debates in Parlia- 
ment, would each stand out from the context like a purple 
patch, if the fabric which surrounds it were not as varied and 
brilliant as itself. Men have laughed for two thousand years 
at the foolish fellow who carried about a brick as a specimen 
of the house which he was building ; but every visitor to our 
national Museum who has gazed on the frieze of the Parthe- 
non, or tlio sculptured column from the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, knows something about the nature of Greek archi- 
tectural ornament ; and any body who has examined a frag- 
ment of Indian marble-work, blazing with jasper, and agate, 
and lapis lazuli, may form at least a conception of the glories 
of Delhi and Agra. 

All topics which have given just, or even plausible, ground 
for controversy have been carefully excluded from this vol- 
ume. There is nothing in its pages that can wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of any among the historian's countrymen. The 
stanchest Tory may feel an Englishman's pride as he reads 
how William of Orange covered the retreat from Landen, or 
led the charge across the ford of the Boyne. The sturdiest 
Whigs may be amused by Macaulay's epigrammatic com- 
ments upon the eccentricities of the Puritan ascetics, and 
touched by the couplets embodying the feelings with which, 
in an Italian cloister, he mused over the tombs of exiled 
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Jacobites. And men of both parties may derive equal grat- 
ification from the passage in which, summing np the events 
of 1688, he claims for his country the honor of having dis- 
played, at the crisis and turning-point of her political course, 
the wisdom, the firmness, and the self-control which alone 
enable a nation to reconcile freedom vnth order, and prog- 
ress with precedent. To be read by people of all opinions 
and classes and countries; to bring home intellectual de- 
lights to the craftsman, as well as to the scholar ; to inspire 
the young with a relish for letters and a craving for knowl- 
edge — has been Macaulay's rare and most enviable fortune : 
and it is hoped that this volume may do something to 
spread the influence of an author whose pen has never 
sinned against honor, liberty, or virtue. 

Odober^ 1876. 
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HISTORICAL SCENES. 



THE BATTLE OF 8EDGEM00R, AND THE FATE 

OF MONMOUTH. 1686. 

[Rbtory of England, Chapter Y.] 

ON the day following that on which Monmouth had as- 
snmed the regal title, he marched from Taunton to 
Bridgewater.(*) His own spirits, it was remarked, were not 
high. The acclamations of the devoted thousands who sur- 
rounded him wherever he turned could not dispel the gloom 
which sat on his brow. Those who had seen him during his 
progress through Somersetshire, five years before, could not 
now observe without pity the traces of distress and anxiety 
on those soft and pleasing features which had won so many 
hearts. 

Ferguson was in a very different temper.(*) With this man's 
knavery was strangely mingled an eccentric vanity which re- 
sembled madness. The thought that he had raised a rebellion 

(') The Duke of Monmouth landed at Lyme on the llth of Jane, with the inten- 
tion of raising a rebeOion, and deposing his ancle, James the Second. He pro- 
claimed himself king at Taunton on the 20th of June. 

(*) Ferguson was an adventurer and plotter of a low class, who had attached 
himself to the Whig party. In Dryden's '* Absalom and Achitophel '* he figures as 
Judas. 
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and bestowed a crown had turned his head. He swaggered 
aboat, brandishing his naked sword, and crying to the crowd 
of spectators wlio had assembled to see the army march out 
of Taunton, <' Look at me ! You have heard of me ! I am 
Ferguson, the famous Ferguson, the Ferguson for whose head 
so many hundred pounds have been offered." And tliis 
man, at once unprincipled and brain-sick, had in his keeping 
the understanding and the conscience of the unhappy Mon- 
mouth. 

Bridgewator was one of the few towns which still had some 
Wliig magistrates. The mayor and aldermen came in their 
robes to welcome the duke, walked before him in procession 
to the high cross, and there proclaimed him king. His troops 
found excellent quartera, and were furnished with necessaries 
at little or no cost by the people of the town and neighbor- 
hood. He took up his residence in the castle, a building 
which liad been lionored by several royal visits. In tlie cas- 
tle field his army was encamped. It now consisted of about 
six thousand men, and might easily have been increased to 
double the number but for the want of aims. The duke had 
brought with him from the Continent but a scanty supply of 
pikes and muskets. Many of his followers had, therefore, no 
other weapons than such as could be fashioned out of the tools 
which they had used in husbandly or mining. Of these rude 
implements of war, the most formidable was made by fasten- 
ing the blade of a scythe erect on a strong pole. The titliing- 
men of the country round Taunton and Bridgewater received 
orders to search everywhere for scythes, and to bring all that 
could be found to the camp. It was impossible, however, 
even with the help of these contrivances, to supply tlio de- 
mand, and great numbera who were desirous to enlist were 
sent away. 

The foot were divided into six regiments. Many of the 
men had been in the militia, and still wore their uniforms, red 
and yellow. The cavalry were about a thousand in number ; 
but most of them had only large colts, such as were then bred 
}n great herds on the marshes of Somersetshire for the pui-pose 
of supplying London with coach-horses and cart-horses. These 
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animals were so far from being fit for any military purpose, 
tliat they had not yet learned to obey the bridle, and became 
ungovernable as soon as they heard a gun fired or a drum 
beaten. A small body-guard of forty young men, well armed, 
and mounted at their own charge, attended Monmouth. The 
people of Bridgewater, who were enriched by a thriving coast 
trade, furnished him with a small sum of money. 

All this time the forces of the Government were fast as- 
sembling. On the west of the rebel army, Albemarle still 
kept together a large body of Devonshire militia. On the 
east, the train-bands of Wiltshire had mustered under the 
command of Thomas Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. On the 
north-east, Henry Somerset, Duke of Beaufort, was in arms, 
The power of Beaufort bore some faint resemblance to tliat of 
the great barons of the fifteenth century. He was president 
of Wales and lord-lieutenant of four English counties. His 
official tours through the extensive region in which he repre- 
sented the majesty of the throne were scarcely inferior in 
pomp to royal progresses. His household at Badminton wda 
regulated after the fashion of an earlier generation. The land 
to a great extent round his pleasure-grounds was in his own 
hands ; and the laborers who cultivated it formed part of his 
family. Nine tables were every day spread under his roof 
for two hundred persons. A crowd of gentlemen and pages 
were under the orders of the steward. A whole troop of cavr 
airy obeyed the master of the horse. The fame of the kitchen, 
the cellar, the kennel, and the stables was spread all over En- 
gland. The gentry, many miles round, were proud of the 
magnificence of their great neighbor, and were at the sam^ 
time charmed by his affability and good-nature. He was a 
zealous Cavalier of the old school. At this crisis, therefore^ 
he used his whole influence and authority in support of the 
crown, and occupied Bristol with the train-bands of Glouces- 
tershire, who seem to have been better disciplined than most 
other troops of that description. 

In the counties more remote from Somersetshire the sup- 
porters of the throne were on the alert. The militia of Sus- 
sex began to march westward, under the command of Richard, 
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Lord Luinlcy, who, though he had lately been converted from 
the Roman Catholic religion, was still firm in his allegiance 
to a Roman Catholic king. James Bertie, Earl of Abingdon, 
called out the array of Oxfordshire. John Fell, Bishop of 
Oxford, who was also Dean of Christchurch, summoned the 
under-gradnates of his university to take arms for the crown. 
The gownmen crowded to give in their names. Christchurch 
alone furnished near a hundred pikemen and musketeers. 
Young noblemen and gentlemen-commoners acted as officers ; 
and the eldest son of the lord-lieutenant was colonel. 

But it was chiefly on the regular troops that the king re- 
lied. Churchill(*) had been sent westward with the Blues; 
and Feversham was following with all the forces that could 
be spared from the neighborhood of London. A courier had 
started for Holland with a letter directing Skelton(') instant- 
ly to request that the three English regiments in the Dutch 
service might be sent to the Thames. When the request was 
made, the party hostile to the House of Orange, headed by 
the deputies of Amsterdam, again tried to cause delay. But 
the energy of William,(') who had almost as much at stake as 
James, and who saw Monmouth's progress with serious un- 
easiness, bore down opposition ; and in a few days the troops 
sailed. The three Scotch regiments were ali*eady in England. 
They had arrived at Oravesend in excellent condition, and 
James had reviewed them on Blackheath. He repeatedly de- 
clared to the Dutch embassador that he had never in his life 
seen finer or better -disciplined soldiers, and expressed the 
warmest gratitude to the Prince of Orange and the States for 
so valuable and seasonable a re-enforcement. This satisfac- 
tion, however, was not unmixed. Excellently as tlie men 
went through their drill, they were not untainted with Dutch 
politics and Dutch divinity. One of tlicm was shot and an- 
other flogged for drinking the Duke of Monmouth's health. 
It was, therefore, not thought advisable to place them in tlie 

(*) CburohiU U famous lo history ss the Duke of Marlborough. 
(*) Bevil Bkelton was James the Second's envoy at the Hague. 
(■) William of Orange, afterward William the Third of England, was at that 
time Budtbolder of Holland. 
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post of danger. Tliej were kept in the neighborhood of Lon- 
don till the end of the campaign, fint their arrival enabled 
the king to send to the West some infantry which would oth- 
erwise have been wanted in the capital. 

««««««« 

On Tlmrsday, the 2d of July, Monmouth again entered 
Bridgewater, in circumstances far less cheering than those in 
which he had marched thence ten days before. The re-en- 
forcement which he found there was inconsiderable. The 
royal army was close upon him. At one moment he thought 
of fortifying the town ; and hundreds of laborers were sum- 
moned to dig trenches and throw up mounds. Then his mind 
i*ecurred to the plan of marching into Cheshire, a plan which 
he had rejected as impracticable when he was at Eeynsham, 
and which assuredly was not more practicable now that he 
was at Bridgewater. 

While he was thus wavering between projects equally hope- 
less, the king's forces came in sight. They consisted of about 
two thousand five hundred regular troops, and of about fifteen 
hundred of the Wiltshire militia. Early on the morning of 
Sunday, the 5tli of July, they left Somerton, and pitched their 
tents tliat day about three miles from Bridgewater, on the 
plain of Sedgemoor. 

Dr. Peter Mew, Bishop of Winchester, accompanied them. 
This prelate had in his youth borne arms for Charles the First 
against the Parliament. Neither his years nor his profession 
had wholly extinguished his martial ardor ; and he probably 
thought that the appearance of a father of the Protestant 
Church in the king's camp might confirm the loyalty of some 
honest men who were wavering between their horror of 
Popery and their horror of rebellion. 

The steeple of the parish church of Bridgewater is said to 
be the loftiest in Somersetshire, and commands a wide view 
over the surrounding country. Monmouth, accompanied by 
some of his officers, went up to the top of the square tower 
from which the spire ascends, and observed through a tele- 
scope the position of the enemy. Beneath him lay a flat ex- 
panse, now rich with corn-fields and apple-trees, but then, as 
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its namo imports, for the most part a dreary morass. When 
the rains were heavy, and the Par ret and its tributary streams 
rose above their banks, this tiiict was often flooded. It was 
indeed anciently part of that great swamp which is renowned 
in our eai'ly chronicles as having arrested the progress of two 
successive races of invaders, which long protected the Celts 
against the aggressions of the kings of Wessex, and which 
sheltered Alfred from the pursuit of the Danes. In those re- 
mote times this region could be traversed only in boats. It 
was a vast pool, wherein were scattered many islets of shifting 
and treacherous soil, overhung with rank jungle, and swaim- 
ing with deer and wild swine. Even in the days of the Tu> 
dors, the traveler whose journey lay from Ilchester to Bridge- 
yirater was forced to make a circuit of several miles in order 
to avoid the waters. When Monmouth looked upon Sedge- 
moor, it had been partially reclaimed by aii, and was inter- 
sected by many deep and wide trenches which, in that coim- 
try, are called rhines. In the midst of the moor rose, cluster- 
ing round the towers of churches, a few villages, of which the 
names seem to indicate that they once were surrounded by 
waves. In one of these villages, called Weston 2k)yland, the 
royal cavalry lay ; and Feversham had fixed his head-quarters 
there.(') Many persons still living have seen the daughter of 
the servant-girl who waited on him that day at table ; and a 
large dish of Persian ware, which was set before him, is still 
carefully preserved in the neighborhood. It is to be observed 
that the population of Somersetshire does not, like that of the 
manufacturing districts, consist of emigmnts from distant 
places. It is by no means unusual to find farmers who culti- 
vate the same land which their ancestors cultivated when the 
Plantagenets reigned in England. The Somersetshire tradi- 
tions are, therefore, of no small value to a historian. 

At a greater distance from Bridgewater lies the village of 
Middlezoy. In that village and its neighborhood, the Wilt- 
shire militia were quartered, under the command of Pembroke. 



(') The Earl of FeTenham was a French Protestant, naturalixed in England. 
fie oommandod the royal army in the West 
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On the open moor, not far from Chedzoy, were encamped 
several battalions of regular infantry. Monmouth looked 
gloomily on them. He could not but remember how, a few 
years before, he had, at the head of a column composed of 
some of those very men, driven before him in confusion the 
fierce enthusiasts who defended Bothwell Bridge.(*) He could 
distinguish among the hostile ranks that gallant band which 
was then called, from the name of its colonel, Dumbarton's 
regiment, but which has long been known as the first of the 
line, and which, in all the four quarters of the world, has nobly 
supported its early reputation. ^'I know those men," said 
Monmouth ; '^ they will fight. If I had but them, all would 
go well." 

Yet the aspect of the enemy was not altogether discoura- 
ging. The three divisions of the royal army lay far apart 
from one another. There was an appearance of negligence 
and of relaxed discipline in all their movements. It was re- 
ported that they were drinking themselves drunk with the 
Zoyland cider. The incapacity of Feversham, who command- 
ed in chief, was notorious. Even at this momentous crisis he 
thought only of eating and sleeping. Churchill was indeed a 
captain equal to tasks far more arduous than that of scattering 
a crowd of ill-armed and ill-trained peasants. But the genius 
which, at a later period, humbled six Marshals of France, was 
not now in its proper place. Feversham told Churchill little, 
and gave him no encouragement to offer any suggestion. The 
lieutenant, conscious of superior abilities and science, impa- 
tient of the control of a chief whom he despised, and trem- 
bling for the fate of the army, nevertheless preserved his 
characteristic self-command, and dissembled his feelings so 
well, that Feversham praised his submissive alacrity, and 
promised to report it to the king. 

Monmouth, having observed the disposition of the royal 
forces, and having been apprised of the state in which they 
were, conceived that a night attack might be attended with 



(') The battle of Bothwell Bridge, where Monmouth commanded against the 
Scotch Cameronian insurgents, is described m Sir Walter ScoU's " Old MorUlitj/* 

2 
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success. lie resolved to run the hazard; and preparations 
were instantly made. 

It was Sunday ; and his followers, who had, for the most 
part, been brought up after the Puritan fashion, passed a great 
part of the day in religious exercises. The castle field, in 
which the army was encamped, presented a s})ectacle such 
as, since the disbanding of Cromwell's soldiers, England had 
never seen. The dissenting preachers who had taken arms 
against Popery, and some of whom had probably fought in the 
great civil war, prayed and preaclied in red coats and huge 
jack-boots, with swords by their sides. Ferguson was one of 
those who harangued. lie took for his text the awful impre- 
cation by which the Israelites who dwelt beyond Jordan 
cleared themselves from the charge ignorantly brought against 
them by their brethren on the other side of the river. '^ The 
Lord God of gods, tlie Lord God of gods, ho knoweth ; and 
Israel ho shall know. If it be in rebellion, or if in trans- 
gression against the Lord, save us not this day." 

That an attack was to be made under cover of the night 
was no secret in Bridgewater. The town was full of women, 
who had repaii'ed thither by hundreds from the surrounding 
region to see their husbands, sons, lovers, and brothers once 
more. There were many sad paitings that day ; and many 
parted never to meet again. The report of the intended at- 
tack came to the ours of a young girl who was zealous for the 
king. Though of modest character, she had the courage to 
resolve that she would herself bear the intelligence to Fev- 
ersham. She stole out of Bridgewater, and made her way to 
the royal camp. But that camp was not a place where female 
innocence could be safe. Even the officers, despising alike 
the irregular force to which they were opposed, and the neg- 
ligent general who commanded them, had indulged largely in 
wine, and were ready for any excess of licentiousness and cru- 
elty. One of them seized the unhappy maiden, refused to 
listen to her errand, and brutally outraged her. She fled in 
agonies of rage and shame, leaving the wicked army to its 
doom. 

And now the time for the great hazard drew near. The 
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night was not ill suited for such an enterprise. Tlie moon 
was indeed at the full, and the northern streamers were shin- 
ing brilliantly. But the marsh fog lay so thick on Sedgemoor 
that no object could be discerned there at the distance of fifty 
paces. 

The clock struck eleven, and the duke with his body- 
guard rode out of the castle. He was not in the frame of 
mind which befits one who is about to strike a decisive blow. 
The very children who pressed to see him pass observed, and 
long remembered, that his look was sad and full of evil au- 
gury. Uis ai*my marched by a circuitous path, near six miles 
in length, toward the royal encampment on Sedgemoor. Part 
of the route is to this day called War Lane. The foot were 
led by Monmouth himself. The horse were confided to Grey, 
in spite of the remonstrances of some who remembered the 
mishap at Bridport.(') Orders were given that strict silence 
should be preserved, that no drum should be beaten, and no 
shot fired. The word by which the insurgents were to rec- 
ognize one another in the darkness was Soho. It had doubt- 
less been selected in allusion to Soho Fields in London, where 
their leader^s palace stood. 

At about one in the morning of Monday, the 6th of July, 
the rebels were on the open moor. But between them and 
the enemy lay three broad rhines filled with water and soft 
mud. Two of these, called the Black Ditch and the Lang- 
moor Bhine, Monmouth knew that he must pass. But, 
strange to say, the existence of a trench, called the Bussex 
Bhine, which immediately covered the royal encampment, 
had not been mentioned to him by any of his scouts. 

The wains which carried the ammimition remained at the 
entrance of the moor. The horse and foot, in a long narrow 
column, passed the Black Ditch by a causeway. There was 
a similar causeway across the Langmoor Rhine; but the 
guide, in the fog, missed his way. There was some delay and 
some tumult before the error could be rectified. At length 

(*) The rebel caralry, under the command of Lord Grey of Wark, ran away 
from a skirmish at Bridport After the rebellion was pnt down, Lord Grey was 
allowed to purchase his pardon for immense sums of money. 
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tbe passage was effected : but, in the confusion, a pistol went 
off. Some men of the Hoi*se - guards, who were on watch, 
heard the report, and perceived that a great multitude was 
advancing through the mist. They fired their carbines, and 
galloped off in different directions to give the alaiin. Some 
hastened to Weston Zoyland, where the cavalry lay. One 
trooper spurred to the encampment of the infantry, and cried 
out vehemently that the enemy was at hand. The drums of 
Dumbarton's regiment beat to arms, and the men got fast 
into their ranks. It was time; for Monmouth was already 
drawing up his army for action. lie ordered Grey to lead 
the way with the cavalry, and followed himself at the head 
of the infantry. Grey pushed on till his progi*ess was unex- 
pectedly arrested by the Sussex Khine. On the opposite side 
of the ditch the king's foot were hastily forming in order of 
battle. 

" For whom are you ?" called out an officer of the Foot- 
guards. ^^ For the king," replied a voice from the ranks of 
the rebel cavalry. ^'For which king?" was then demanded. 
The answer was a shout of ^^ King Monmouth," mingled with 
the war - cry, which f oi*ty years before had been inscribed on 
the colors of the parliamentary regiments, ^' God with us." 
The royal troops instantly fired such a volley of musketry as 
sent the rebel horse flying in all directions. The world agreed 
to ascribe this ignominious rout to Grey's pusillanimity. Yet 
it is by no means clear that Ohurchill would have succeeded 
better at the head of men who had never before handled 
arms on horseback, and whose horses were unused, not only 
to stand fire, but to obey the rein. 

A few minutes after the duke's horse had dispersed them- 
selves over the moor, his infantry came up running fust, and 
guided through the gloom by the lighted matches of Dum- 
barton's regiment. 

Monmouth was startled by finding that a broad and pro- 
found trench lay between him and the camp which he had 
hoped to surprise. The insurgents halted on the edge of the 
rhine, and fired. Part of the royal infantry on the opposite 
bank returned the fire. During three-quarters of ^n hour tlie 
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roar of the mnsketiy was incessant. The Somersetshire peas- 
ants behaved themselves as if they had been veteran soldiers, 
save only that they leveled their pieces too high. 

But now the other divisions of the royal army were in mo- 
tion. The Life-guards and Blues came pricking fast from 
Weston Zoyland, and scattered in an instant some of Grey's 
horse, who had attempted to rally. The fugitives spread a 
panic among their connmles in the rear, who had charge of 
the ammunition. The wagoners drove off at full speed, and 
never stopped till they were many miles from the field of 
battle. Monmouth had hitherto done his part like a stout 
and able warrior. He had been seen on foot, pike in hand, 
encouraging his infantry by voice and by example. But he 
was too well acquainted with military affairs not to know that 
all was over. His men had lost the advantage which surprise 
and darkness had given them. They were deserted by the 
horse and by the ammunition wagons. The king's forces 
were now united and in good order. Feversham had been 
awakened by the firing, had got out of bed, had adjusted his 
cravat, had looked at himself well in the glass, and had come 
to see what his men were doing. Meanwhile, what was of 
much more importance, Churchill had rapidly made an en- 
tirely new disposition of the royal infantry. The day was 
about to break. The event of a conflict on an open plain, 
by broad sunlight, could not be doubtful. Yet Monmouth 
should have felt that it was not for him to fly, while thou- 
sands whom affection for him had hurried to destruction were 
still flghting manfully in his cause. But vain hopes and the 
intense love of life prevailed. He saw that if he tarried, the 
royal cavalry would soon intercept his retreat. He mounted, 
and rode from the field. 

Yet his foot, though deserted, made a gallant stand. The 
Life-guards attacked them on the right, the Blues on the left ; 
but the Somersetshire clowns, with their scythes and the buttr 
ends of their muskets, faced the royal horse like old soldiers. 
Oglethorpe made a vigorous attempt to break them, and was 
manfully repulsed. Sarsfield, a brave Irish oflScer, whose name 
afterward obtained a melancholy celebrity, charged on the 
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other flank. His men were beaten back. He was himself 
struck to the ground, and lay for a time as one dead. But the 
struggle of the hardy rustics could not last. Their powder 
and ball were spent. Cries were heai*d of '^Ammunition I For 
God's sake, ammunition !" But no ammunition was at hand. 
And now the king's artillery came up. It had been posted 
half a mile ofE, on the high-road from Weston Zoyland to 
Bridgewater. So defective were then the appointments of 
an English army that there would have been much diiBculty 
in dragging the great guns to the place where the battle was 
raging, had not the Bishop of Winchester offered his coach 
horses and traces for the purpose. This interference of a 
Christian prelate in a matter of blood has, with strange incon- 
sistency, been condemned by some Whig writers who can see 
nothing criminal in the conduct of the numerous Puritan 
ministers then in arms against the Government. Even when 
the guns had arrived, there was such a want of gunners that a 
sergeant of Dumbarton's regiment was forced totake on him- 
self the management of several pieces. The cannon, however, 
though ill served, brought the engagement to a speedy close. 
The pikes of the rebel battalions began to shake ; the ranks 
broke ; the king's cavalry charged again and bore down every 
thing before them ; the king's infantry came pouring across 
the ditch. Even in that extremity, the Mendip miners stood 
bravely to their arms, and sold their lives dearly. But the 
rout was in a few minutes complete. Three hundred of the 
soldiers had been killed or wounded. Of the rebels more 
than a thousand lay dead on the moor. 

So ended the last fight deserving the name of battle that 
has been fought on English ground. The impression left on 
the simple inhabitants of the neighborhood was deep and last- 
ing. That impression, indeed, has been fi*equently renewed ; 
for even in our own time the plow and the spade have not 
seldom turned up ghastly memorials of the slaughter — skulls, 
and thigh-bones, and strange weapons made out of implements 
of husbandry. Old peasants related very recently that, in 
their childhood, they were accustomed to play on the moor at 
the fight between King James's men and King Monmouth's 
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men, and that King Monmouth^s men always raised the cry 
of Soho. 

What seems most extraordinary in the battle of Sedgemoor 
is, that the event should Iiave been for a moment doubtful, 
and that the rebels should have resisted so long. That five or 
six thousand colliers and plowmen should contend during an 
hour with half that number of regular cavalry and infantry 
would now be thought a miracle. Our wonder will perhaps 
be diminished, when we remember that, in the time of James 
the Second, the discipline of the regular army was extremely 
lax, and that, on the other hand, the peasantry were accus- 
tomed to serve in the militia. The difference, therefore, be- 
tween a regiment of the Foot -guards and a regiment cf 
clowns just enrolled, though doubtless considerable, was by 
no means what it now is. Monmouth did not lead a mere 
mob to attack good soldiers ; for his followers were not alto- 
gether without a tincture of soldiership; and Feversliam's 
troops, when compared with English troops of our time, might 
almost be called a mob. 

It was four o^clock: the sun was rising; and the routed 
army came pouring into the streets of Bridgowatcr. The 
uproar, the blood, the gashes, the ghastly figures which sunk 
down and never rose again, spread horror and dismay through 
the town. The pursuers, too, were close behind. Those in- 
habitants who had favored the insurrection expected sack and 
massacre, and implored the protection of their neighbors who 
professed the Koman Catholic religion, or had made them- 
selves conspicuous by Tory politics ; and it is acknowledged 
by the bitterest of Whig historians that this protection was 
kindly and generously given. 

During that day the conquerors continued to chase the fu- 
gitives. The neighboring villagers long remembered with 
what a clatter of horsehoofs and what a storm of curses the 
whirlwind of cavalry swept by. Before evening five hun- 
dred prisonci-s had been crowded into the parish church of 
Weston Zoyland. Eighty of them were wounded, and five 
expired within the consecrated walls. Great numbers of la- 
borers were impressed for the purpose of burying the slain. 
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A feW| who were notoriously partial to the vanqnifihcd side, 
were set apart for the hideous office of quartering the cap- 
tives. The tithing -men of the neighboring parishes were 
busied in setting up gibbets and providing chains. All this 
while the bells of Weston Zoyland and Chedzoy rang joyous- 
ly, and the soldiers sung and rioted on the moor amidst the 
corpses. For the farmers of the neighborhood had made 
haste, as soon as the event of the fight was known, to send 
hogsheads of their best cider as peace-offerings to the victors. 

Feversham passed for a good-natured man ; but he was a 
foreigner, ignorant of the laws and careless of the feelings of 
the English. He was accustomed to the military license of 
France, and had learned from his great kinsman, the conquer- 
or and devastator of the Palatinate, not indeed how to con- 
quer, but how to devastate.(') A considerable number of 
prisoners were immediately selected for execution. Among 
them was a youth famous for his speed. Hopes were held 
out to him that his life would be spared if he could nm a 
race with one of the colts of the marsh. The space through 
which the man kept up with the horse is still marked by well- 
known bounds on the moor, and is about three-quarters of a 
mile. Feversham was not ashamed, after seeing the i>erform- 
ance, to send the wretched performer to the gallows. The 
next day a long line of gibbets appeared on the road leading 
from Bridgewater to Weston Zoyland. On each gibbet a 
prisoner was suspended. Four of the sufferers were left to 
rot in irons. 

Meanwhile Monmouth, accompanied by Grey, by Buyse, 
and by a few other friends, was flying from the field of battle. 
At Chedzoy he stopped a moment to mount a fresh horae and 
to hide his blue ribbon and his Qeorge. lie then hastened 
toward the Bristol Channel. From the rising ground on the 
north of the field of battle he saw the flash and the smoke 
of the last volley fired by his deserted followers. Before six 
o'clock he was twenty miles from Sedgemoor. Some of his 



(*) Marahal Turcnno disgraood Uic lost campaign of his brilliant career by hia 
rutlilcas apoliaUon of Uio raUUuato. 
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companions advised liini to cross the water and to seek refuge 
in Wales ; and this would undoubtedly have been his wisest 
course. He would have been in Wales many hours before 
the news of his defeat was known there ; and, in a country so 
wild and so remote from the seat of government, he might 
have remained long undiscovered. lie determined, however, 
to push for Hampshire, in the hope that he might lurk in the 
cabins of deer-stealei-s among the oaks of the !New Forest, till 
means of conveyance to the Continent could be procured. 
He therefore, with Grey and the German, tuiiied to the 
south-east. But the way was beset with dangers. The three 
fugitives had to traverse a country in whicli every one al- 
ready knew the event of the battle, and in which no traveler 
of suspicious appearance could escape a close scrutiny. They 
rode on all day, shunning towns and villages. Nor was this 
so difficult as it may now appear. For men then living could 
remember the time when the wild deer ranged freely through 
a succession of forests from the banks of the Avon in Wilt- 
shire to the southern coast of Hampshire. At length, on 
Cranbourne Chase, the strength of the horses failed. They 
were therefore turned loose. The bridles and saddles were 
concealed. Monmouth and his friends procured rustic attire, 
disguised themselves, and proceeded on foot toward the New 
Forest. They passed the night in the open air ; but before 
morning they were surrounded on every side by toils. Lord 
Lumley, who lay at Ringwood with a strong body of the Sus- 
sex militia, had sent forth parties in every direction. Sir Wil- 
liam Portman, with the Somerset militia, had formed a chain 
of posts from the sea to the northern extremity of Dorset. 
At five in the morning of the seventh. Grey, who had wan- 
dered from his friends, was seized by two of the Sussex scouts. 
He submitted to his fate with the calmness of one to whom 
suspense was more intolerable than despair. " Since we land- 
ed," he said, " I have not had one comfortable meal or one 
quiet night." It could hardly bo doubted that the cliicf rebel 
was not far off. The pursuers redoubled their vigilance and 
activity. The cottages scattered over the heathy country on 
the boundaries of Dorsetshire and Hampshire were strictly 
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examined by Lumley, and the clown with whom Monmouth 
liad changed clothes was discovered. Fortman came with a 
strong body of horse and foot to assist in the search. Atten- 
tion was soon dmwn to a place well fitted to shelter fugi- 
tives. It was an extensive tract of land separated by an in- 
closure from the open country, and divided by numerous 
hedges into small fields. In some of these fields the rye, the 
pease, and the oats were high enough to conceal a man. Oth- 
ers were overgrown with fern and bi*ambles. A poor woman 
reported that she had seen two strangera lurking in this cov- 
ert. The near prospect of reward animated the zeal of the 
troops. It was agreed that every man who did his duty in 
the search should have a share of the promised five thousand 
pounds. The outer fence was strictly guarded ; the space 
within was examined with indefatigable diligence ; and sev- 
eral dogs of quick scent were turned out among the bushes. 
The day closed before the work could be completed, but care- 
ful watch was kept all night. Thirty times the fugitives 
ventured to look through the outer hedge ; but everywhere 
they found a sentinel on the alert. Once they were seen, and 
tired at; tliey then separated, and concealed themselves in 
different hiding-places. 

At sunrise the next morning the search recommenced, and 
Buyse was found. lie owned that he had parted from the 
duke only a few hours before. The corn and co})8ewood wei*e 
now beaten with more care than ever. At length a gaunt 
figure was discovered hidden in a ditch. The pursuei's sprung 
on their prey. Some of them wc^re about to fire ; but Port- 
man forbade all violence. The prisoner's dress was that of a 
shephei*d ; his beard, prematurely gray, was of several days' 
growth. He trembled greatly, and was unable to speak. 
Even those who had often seen him were at first in doubt 
whether this were truly the brilliant and graceful Monmouth. 
His pockets were searched by Portman, and in them were 
^ found, among some raw pease gathered in the rage of hun- 
ger, a watch, a purse of gold, a small treatise on fortification, 
an album tilled with songs, receipts, prayers, and charms, and 
the George with which, many years before, King Charles the 
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Second had decorated his favorite son. MessengerB were in- 
stantly dispatched to Whitehall with the good news, and with 
the George as a token that the news was true. The prisoner 
was conveyed nnder a strong guard to Ringwood. 

And all was lost ; and nothing remained •but that he should 
prepare to meet death as became one who had thought him- 
self not unworthy to wear the crown of William the Conquer- 
or and of Richard the Lion-hearted, of the hero of Cressy and 
of the hero of Agincourt. The captive might easily have 
called to mind other domestic examples, still better suited to 
his condition. Within a hundred years, two sovereigns whose 
blood ran in his veins, one of them a delicate woman, had 
been placed in the same situation in which he now stood. 
They liud shown, in the prison and on the scailoUl, virtue of 
which, in the season of prosperity, they had seemed incapable, 
and had half redeemed great crimes and errors by enduring 
with Christian meekness and princely dignity all that victo- 
rious enemies could inflict. Of cowardice Monmouth had 
never been accused ; and, even had he been wanting in consti- 
tutional courage, it might have been expected that the defect 
would be supplied by pride and by despair. The eyes of the 
whole world were upon him. The latest generations would 
know how, in that extremity, he had borne himself. To the 
brave peasants of the West he owed it to show that they had 
not poured forth their blood for a leader unworthy of their 
attachment. To her who had sacrificed every thing for his 
sake he owed it so to bear himself that, though she might 
weep for him, she should not blush for him. It was not for 
him to lament and supplicate. Ilis reason, too, should have 
told him that lamentation and supplication would be unavail- 
ing. He had done that which could never be forgiven. He 
was in the grasp of one who never forgave. 

But the fortitude of Monmouth was not that highest sort of 
fortitude which is derived from reflection and from self-re- 
spect; nor had nature given him one of those stout hearts 
from which neither adversity nor peril can extort any sign of 
weakness. Ilis courage rose and fell with his animal spirits. 
It was sustained on the field of battle by the excitement of 
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action, by the hope of victory, by the strange influence of 
sympathy. All such aids were now taken away. The spoiled 
darling of the court and of the populace, accustomed to be 
loved and worshiped wherever he appeared, was now sur- 
rounded by stem jailers in whose eyes he read his doom. Yet 
a few hours of gloomy seclusion, and he must die a violent 
and shameful death. His heart sunk within him. Life 
seemed worth purchasing by any humiliation ; nor could his 
mind, always feeble, and now distracted by terror, perceive 
that humiliation must degmde, but could not ssive him. 

As soon as he reached Kingwood he wrote to the king. 
The letter was that of a man whom a craven fear had made 
insensible to shame. He professed in vehement terms his re- 
morse for his treason. He atflrmed that, when he promised 
his cousins at the Hague not to raise troubles in England, he 
had fully meant to keep his word. Unhappily he had after- 
ward been seduced from his allegiance by some horrid people 
who liad heated his mind by calunmies and misled him by 
sophistry : but now he abhorred them : he abhorred himself. 
He begged in piteous terms that he might be admitted to the 
royal presence. There was a secret which he could not tinist 
to paper, a secret which lay in a single word, and which, if he 
spoke that word, would secure the throne against all danger. 
On the following day he dispatched letters, imploring the 
queen-dowager and the lord trciisurer to intercede in his behalf. 

Wlien it was known in London how he had abased himself 
the general surprise was great ; and no man was more amazed 
than Barillon,(*) who had resided in England during two 
bloody proscriptions, and had seen numerous victims, both of 
the opposition and of the court, submit to their fate without 
womanish entreaties and lamentations. 

Monmouth and Grey remained at Kingwood two days. 
They were then carried up to London, under the guard of a 
large body of regular troops and militia. In the coach with 
the duke was an officer whose orders were to stab the prisoner 

(') Barillon was French embassador at the English court. Uo had iritnessed 
the persecution of the CatlioHcs at the time of the Popisli Plot, and the persecu- 
tion of the Whigs that followed upon the Rye House Plot 
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if a rescue were attempted. At every town along the road 
the train-bands of the neighborhood had been mustered un- 
der the command of the principal gentry. The march lasted 
three days, and terminated at Yauxhall, where a regiment, 
commanded by George Legge, Lord Dartmouth, was in readi- 
ness to receive the prisoners. They were put on board of a 
state barge, and carried down the river to Whitehall Stairs. 
Lumloy and Portinan had alternately watched the duke day 
and night till they had brought him within the walls of the 
palace. 

Both the demeanor of Monmouth and that of Grey, during 
the journey, filled all observers with surprise. Monmouth 
was altogether unnerved. Grey was not only calm, but cheer- 
ful, talked pleasantly of horses, dogs, and field-sports, and 
even made jocose allusions to the perilous situation in which 
he stood. 

The king can not be blamed for determining that Mon- 
mouth should suffer death. Every man who heads a rebell- 
ion against an established government stakes his life on the 
event; and rebellion was the smallest part of Monmouth's 
crime. lie had declared against his uncle a war without quar- 
ter. In the manifesto put forth at Lyme, James had been 
held up to execration as an incendiary, as an assassin who had 
strangled one innocent man and cut the throat of another, 
and, lastly, as the poisoner of his own brother. To spare an 
enemy who had not scrupled to resort to such extremities 
would have been an act of rare, perhaps of blamable, generos- 
ity. But to see him and not to spare him was an outrage on 
humanity and decency. This outrage the king resolved to 
commit. The arms of the prisoner were bound behind him. 
with a silken cord ; and, thus secured, he was ushered into the 
presence of the implacable kinsman whom he had wronged. 

Then Monmouth threw himself on the ground, and crawled 
to the king's feet. He wept. He tried to embrace his uncle's 
knees with his pinioned arms. He begged for life, only life, 
life at any price. lie owned that he had been guilty of a 
great crime, but tried to throw the blame on others, particu- 
larly on Argyle, who would rather have put his legs into the 
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boots than have saved his own life by such baseness.^) By 
the ties of kindred, by the memory of the late king, who had 
been the best and truest of brothers, the unhappy man ad- 
jured James to show some mercy. James gravely replied 
that this repentance was of the latest ; that he was sorry for 
the misery which the prisoner had brought on himself ; but 
that the case was not one for lenity. A declaration, filled 
with atrocious calumnies, had been put forth. The regal title 
had been assumed. For treasons so aggravated there could be 
no pardon on this side of the grave. The poor terrified duke 
vowed that he had never wished to take tlie crown, but had 
been led into that fatal error by otlici's. As to the declara- 
tion, he had not written it ; he had not read it ; he had signed 
it without looking at it : it was all the work of Ferguson, that 
bloody villain Ferguson. "Do you expect me to believe," 
said James, with contempt but too well merited, " that you set 
your hand to a paper of such moment witliout knowing what 
it contained !" One depth of infamy only remained, and even 
to that the prisoner descended. He was pre-eminently the 
champion of the Protestant religion. The interest of that 
religion had been his plea for conspiring against the govern- 
ment of his father, and for bringing on his country the mis- 
eries of civil war : yet he was not ashamed to hint that he was 
inclined to be reconciled to the Cliurch of Home. Tlio king 
eagerly offered him spiritual assistance, but said nothing of 
pardon or respite. " Is there, then, no hope t" asked Mon- 
mouth. James turned away in silence. Then Monmouth 
strove to rally his courage, rose from his knees, and retired 
with a firmness which he had not shown since his overthrow. 
The hour drew near: all hope was over; and Monmouth 
had passed from pusillanimous fear to the apathy of despair. 
Ilis children were brought to his room that he might take 
leave of them, and were followed by his wife. He spoke to 

(*) The Duke of Argyle had invaded Scotland a few weeks previously to Mon- 
mouth's attempt The expedition failed. The duke was captured and executed. 
lie died with fortitude, and the description of his last hours is generally allowed 
to be one of Macaulay*s masterpieces. It has afforded the subject for a fresco in 
the Houses of Parliament 
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her kindly, but without emotion. Though she was a woman 
of great strength of mind, and had little cause to love him, 
her misery was such that none of the by-standers could re- 
frain from weeping. He alone was unmoved. 

It was ten o'clock. The coach of the Lieutenant of the 
Tower was ready. Monmouth requested his spiritual advisers 
to accompany him to the place of execution, and they con- 
sented : but they told him that, in their judgment, he was 
about to die in a perilous state of mind, and that, if they at- 
tended him, it would be their duty to exhort him to the last. 
As he passed along the ranks of the guards, he saluted them 
with a smile ; and he mounted the scaffold with a finn tread. 
Tower Hill was covered up to the chimney-tops with an in- 
numerable multitude of gazers, who, in awful silence, broken 
only by sighs and the noise of weeping, listened for the last 
accents of the darling of the people. '^ I shall say little," he 
began. " I come here not to speak but to die. I die a Prot- 
estant of the Church of England." The bishops interrupted 
him, and told him that, unless he acknowledged resistance to 
be sinful, he was no member of their Church. He went on 
to speak of his Ilenrietta.(') She was, he said, a young lady 
of virtue and honori lie loved her to the last, and he could 
not die without giving uttemnce to his feelings. The bishops 
again interfered, and begged him not to use such language. 
Some altercation followed. The divines have been accused of 
dealing harshly with the dying man. But they appear to 
have only discharged what, in their view, was a sacred duty. 
Monmouth knew their principles, and, if he wished to avoid 
their importunity, should have dispensed witli their attend- 
ance. Their general arguments against resistance had no ef- 
fect on him. But when they reminded him of the ruin which 
he had brought on his brave and loving followers, of the blood 
which had been shed, of the souls which had been sent un- 
prepared to the great account, he was touched, and said, in a 
softened voice, '^ I do own that. I am sorry that it ever hap- 



(') Henrietta, Baroness Wcntworth, had followed Monmouth into bis exile In 
Holland, and had sacrificed her jewels to provide funds for his expedition. 
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pened." They prayed with liim long and fervently ; and he 
joined in their petitions till they invoked a blessing on the 
king. lie remained silent. ^' Sir," said one of the bishops, 
" do you not pray for the king with us !" Monmouth paused 
some time, and, after an internal struggle, exclaimed "Amen." 
But it was in vain that the prelates implored him to address 
to the soldiers and to the people a few words on the duty of 
obedience to the Government. " I will make no speeches," 
he exclaimed. " Only ten words, my lord." He turned 
away, called his servant, and put into the man's hand a tooth- 
pick case, the last token of ill-starred love. " Give it," he 
said, " to that person." He then accosted John Ketch, the 
executioner, a wretch who had butchered many brave and 
noble victims, and whose name has, during a century and a 
half, been vulgarly given to all who have succeeded him in 
his odious office. " Here," said the duke, " are six guineas 
for you. Do not hack me as you did my Lord ]lusBell.(*) 
I have heard that you struck him thi*ee or four times. My 
servant will give you some more gold if you do the work 
well." He then undressed, felt the edge of the axe, expressed 
some fear that it was not sharp enough, and laid his head on 
the block. The divines in the mean time continued to ejac- 
ulate with great energy, " God accept your repentance I God 
accept your imperfect repentance !" 

The hangman addressed himself to his office ; but he had 
been disconcerted by what the duke had said. The first blow 
inflicted only a slight wound. The duke struggled, rose from 
the block, and looked reproachfully at the executioner. The 
head sunk down once more. The stroke was repeated again 
and again ; but still the neck was not severed, and the body 
continued to move. Yells of rage and horror rose from the 
crowd. Ketch flung down the axe with a curse. " I can not 
do it," he said ; " my heart fails me." '^ Take up the axe, 
man," cried the sheriff. " Fling him over the rails !" roared 
the mob. At length the axe was taken up. Two more 

(') WiUiam Lord Russell wis convicted of high treason, and beheaded in Julj, 
1688. Ilis parting with his wife forms one of the most affecting episodes in our 
hbtory. 
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blows extinguished the last remains of life ; but a knife was 
used to separate the head from the shoulders. The crowd 
was wrought up to such an ecstasy of rage that the execu- 
tioner was in danger of being torn in pieces, and was conveyed 
away under a strong guard. 

In the mean time many handkerchiefs were dipped in the 
duke^s blood ; for by a large part of the multitude he was re- 
garded as a martyr who had died for the Protestant religion. 
The head and body were placed in a coffin covered with black 
velvet, and were laid privately under the communion - table 
of St. Peter's Chapel in the Tower. Within four years the 
pavement of the chancel was again disturbed, and hard by the 
remains of Monmouth were laid the remains of Jeffreys. In 
truth, there is no sadder spot on the earth than that little cem- 
etery. Death is there associated, not, as in Westminster Ab- 
bey and St. Paul's, with genius and virtue, with public ven- 
eration and imperishable renown ; not, as in our humblest 
churches and church-yards, with every thing that is most en- 
dearing in social and domestic chai*ities ; but with whatever 
is darkest in human nature and in human destiny, with the 
savage triumph of implacable enemies, with the inconstancy, 
tlie ingratitude, tlie cowardice of friends, with all the miseries 
of fallen greatness and of blighted fame. Thither have been 
carried, through successive ages, by the rude hands of jailers, 
without one mourner following, the bleeding relics of men 
who had been the captains of armies, the leaders of parties, 
the oracle of senates, and the ornaments of courts. Thither 
was borne, before the window where Jane Grey was praying, 
the mangled corpse of Guilford Dudley. Edward Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, and Protector of the realm, reposes there 
by the brother whom he murdered. There has moldered 
away the headless trunk of John Fisher, Bishop of Boches- 
ter and Cardinal of St. Vitalis, a man worthy to have lived 
in a better age, and to have died in a better cause. There 
are laid John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, Lord High 
Admiral ; and Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, Lord High 
Treasurer. There, too, is another Essex; on whom nature and 
fortune had lavished all their bounties in vain, and whom 

8 
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valor^ grace, genius, royal favor, popular applause, conducted 
to an curly and ignominious doom. Not far off sleep two 
chiefs of tlie great House of Howard, Tliomas, fourth Duke 
of Norfolk, and Philip, eleventh Earl of Arundel. Here and 
there, among the thick graves of unquiet and aspiring states- 
men, lie more delicate sufferers : Margaret of Salisbury, the 
last of the proud name of Plantagenet, and those two fair 
queens who perished by the jealous rage of Henry. Such 
was the dust with which the dust of Monmouth mingled. 

Yet a few months, and the quiet village of Toddington, in 
Bedfordshire, witnessed a still sadder funeral. Near that vil- 
lage stood an ancient and stately hall, the seat of the Went- 
worths. The transept of the parish church had long been 
their burial-place. To that burial-place, in the spring which 
followed the death of Monmouth, was borne the coffin of 
the young Baroness Wentworth of Nettlestede. Her family 
reared a sumptuous mausoleum over her remains ; but a less 
costly memorial of her was long contemplated with far deep- 
er interest. Her name, carved by the hand of him wliom she 
loved too well, was, a few years ago, still discernible on a tree 
in the adjoining park. 

It was not by Lady Wentworth alone that the memory of 
Monmouth was cherished with idolatrous fondness. His Iiold 
on the hearts of the people lasted till the generation which 
had seen him had passed away. Bibbons, buckles, and other 
trifling articles of apparel which he had worn, were treasured 
up as precious relics by those who had fought under him at 
Sedgemoor. Old men who long survived him desired, when 
they were dying, that these trinkets might be buried with 
them. One button of gold-thread which narrowly escaped 
this fate may still be seen at a house which overlooks the 
field of battle. Nay, such was the devotion of the people to 
their unhappy favorite that, in the face of the strongest evi- 
dence by which the fact of a death was ever verified, many 
continued to cherish a hope that he was still living, and that 
he would again appear in arms. A person, it was said, who 
was remarkably like Monmouth, had sacrificed himself to save 
the Protestant hero. The vulgar long continued, at every 
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important crisis, to whisper that the time was at hand, and 
that King Monmouth would soon show himself. In 1686, a 
knave who had pretended to be the duke, and had levied con- 
tributions in several villages of Wiltshire, was apprehended, 
and whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. In 1698, when En- 
gland had long enjoyed constitutional freedom under a new 
dynasty, the son of an innkeeper passed himself on the yeo- 
manry of Sussex as their beloved Monmouth, and defrauded 
many who were by no means of the lowest class. Five hun- 
dred pounds were collected for him. The farmers provided 
him with a horse. Their wives sent him baskets of chickens 
and ducks. When this impostor was thrown into prison for 
liis fraud, his followers maintained him in luxury. Several 
of them appeared at the bar to countenance him when he was 
tried at tiie Ilorsliam assizes. So long did this delusion last 
that, when George the Third had been some years on the En- 
glish throne, Voltaire thought it necessary gravely to confute 
tiie hypothesis that the Man in the Iron Mask was the Duke 
of Monmouth.(') 

It is, perhaps, a fact scarcely less remarkable, that, to this 
day, the inhabitants of some parts of the West of England, 
when any bill affecting their interest is Ixsfore the Ilouse 
of Lords, think themselves entitled to claim the help of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, the descendant of the unfortunate leader 
for whom their ancestors bled. 

The history of Monmouth would alone suflSce to refute the 
imputation of inconstancy which is so frequently thrown on 
the common people. The common people are sometimes in- 
constant ; for they are human beings. But that they are in- 
constant as compared with the educated classes, with aristoc- 
racies, or with princes, may be confidently denied. It would 
be easy to name demagogues whose popularity has remained 
undiminished, while sovereigns and parliaments have with- 
drawn their confidence from a long succession of statesmen. 
When Swift had survived his faculties many years, the Irish 



O The Man in the Iron Mask, after being long confined in the French priaons, 
died in the Bastile in 1708. 
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populace Btill continued to light bonfires on Iub birthday, in 
commemoration of the services which they fancied that he 
had rendered to his country when his mind was in full vigor. 
While seven administratioiis were raised to iK)wcr and hurled 
from it in consequence of court intrigues or of changes in 
the sentiments of tlie higher classes of society, the profligate 
Wilkes retained his hold on the affections of a rabble whom 
he pillaged and ridiculed. Politicians, wlio, in 1807, had 
sought to curry favor with George the Third by defending 
Caroline of Brunswick, were not ashamed, in 1820, to curry 
favor with George the Fourtli by persecuting her. But in 
1820, as in 1807, the whole body of working-men was fanat- 
ically devoted to her cause. So it was with Monmouth. In 
1680 he had been adored alike by tlie gentry and by the peas- 
antry of the West. In 1685 he came again. To the gentry 
he had become an object of aversion ; but by the peasantry 
he was still loved with a love strong as death, with a love 
not to be extinguished by misfoiiunes or faults, by the flight 
from Sedgemoor, by the letter from Kingwood, or by the 
tears and abject supplications at Whitehall. The charge 
which may with justice be brought agamst the common peo- 
ple is, not that they are inconstant, but that they almost in- 
variably choose their favorite so ill that their constancy is a 
vice, and not a virtue. 



LANDING OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE, 1688. 

[Uiftory of EiigUnd, Cbaptcr IX.] 

On the 16th of October, according to the English reckon- 
ing,(') was held a solemn sitting of the States of Holland. 
The prince came to bid them farewell. He thanked them for 
the kindness with which they had watched over him when he 

(*) The Engliah, like good ProtesUntfl, at that time were obstinate in their re- 
fusal to adopt Pope Gregory the Tliirteenth's amended calendar, and were ten 
daja behindhand in their reckoning. 
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was left an orphan cliild, for the confidence which they had 
reposed in him during his administration, and for the assist- 
ance which they had granted to him at this momentous crisis. 
He entreated them to believe that he had always meant and 
endeavored to promote the interest of his country. He was 
now quitting them, perhaps never to return. If he should fall 
in defense of the reformed religion and of the independence 
of Europe, he commended his beloved wife to their care. The 
grand pensionary answered in a faltering voice ; and in all 
that grave senate there was none who could refrain from shed- 
ding tears. But the iron stoicism of William never gave way ; 
and he stood among his weeping friends calm and austere as 
if he had been about to leave them only for a short visit to 
his hunting-grounds at Loo. 

The deputies of the principal towns accompanied him to 
his yacht. Even the representatives of Amsterdam, so long 
the chief seat of opposition to his administration, joined in 
paying him this compliment. Public prayers were offered for 
him on that day in all the churches of the Hague. 

In the evening he arrived at Ilelvoetsluys, and went on 
board of a frigate called the Brill. His flag was immediately 
hoisted. It displayed the arms of Nassau quartered with those 
of England. The motto, embroidered in letters three feet 
long, was happily chosen. The House of Orange had long 
used the elliptical device, "I will maintain." The ellipsis 
was now filled up with words of high import, " The liberties 
of England and the Protestant religion." 

The prince had not been many hours on board when the 
wind became fair. On the 19th the armament put out to 
sea, and traversed, before a strong breeze, about half the dis- 
tance between the Dutch and English coasts. Then the wind 
changed, blew hard from the west, and swelled into a violent 
tempest. The ships, scattered and in great distress, regained 
the shore of Holland as they best might. The BriU reached 
Helvoetsluj^s on the 2l8t. The prince's fellow - passengers 
had observed with admiration that neither peril nor mortifica- 
tion had for one moment disturbed his composure. He now, 
though suffering from sea-sickness, refused to go on shore ; for 
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he conceived that, by remaining on board, he should in the 
most effectual manner notify to Europe that the late misfort- 
une had only delayed for a very short time the execution of 
his purpose. In two or three days the fleet re -assembled. 
One vessel only had been cast away. Not a single soldier or 
sailor was missing. Some horses had perished ; but this loss 
the prince with great expedition repaired; and, before the 
London OazeUe had spread the news of his mishap, he was 
again ready to sail. 

It was on the evening of Thursday, the 1st of November, 
that ho put to sea the second time. The wind blow fi*esh 
from the east. The armament, during twelve hours, held a 
course toward the north-west. The light vessels sent out by 
the English admiral for the purpose of obtaining intelligence 
brought back news which confirmed the prevailing opinion 
that the enemy would try to land in Yorkshire. All at once, 
on a signal from the prince's ship, the whole fleet tacked, and 
made sail for the British Channel. The same breeze which 
favored the voyage of tlie invaders prevented Dai*tmouth(') 
from coming out of the Tliames. His ships were forced to 
strike yards and topmasts ; and two of his frigates, which liad 
gained the open sea, were shattered by the violence of the 
weather and driven back into the river. 

The Dutch fleet ran fast before the gale, and reached the 
Straits at about ten in the morning of Saturday, the 3d of 
November. William himself, in tlie Bvill^ led the way. More 
than six hundred vessels, with canvas spread to a favorable 
wind, followed in his train. Tlie transports were in the cen- 
tre. The men-of-war, more than fifty in number, formed an 
outer rampart. Herbert, with the title of lieutenant admi- 
ral general, commanded the whole fleet.(*) His post was ia 
the rear, and many English sailors, inflamed against Popery, 
and attracted by high pay, served under him. It was not 
without great difllculty that the prince had prevailed on some 

(*) Lord Dartmouth was appointed admiral of the fleet in 1688. 

(*) Arthur Herbert, Master of the Robes, and Admiral of England, had been dis* 
missed from his offices by James the Second as a punishment for his independent 
conduct. 
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Dutch oflScers of high reputation to submit to the authority 
of a stranger. But the arrangement was eminently judicious. 
There was in the king^s fleet much discontent, and an ardent 
zeal for the Protestant faith. But within the memory of old 
mariners the Dutch and English navies had thrice, with heroic 
spirit and various fortune, contended for the empire of the 
sea. Our sailora had not forgotten the broom with which 
Tronip had threatened to sweep the Channel, or the fire which 
De Ruyter had lighted in the dock -yards of the Medway. 
Had the rival nations been once more brought face to face on 
the element of which both claimed the sovereignty, all other 
thoughts might have given place to mutual animosity. A 
bloody and obstinate battle might have been fought. Defeat 
would have been fatal to William's enterprise. Even victory 
would have deranged all his deeply meditated schemes of pol- 
icy. He therefore wisely determined that the pursuers, if 
they overtook him, should be hailed in their own mother 
tongue, and adjured, by an admiral nnder whom they had 
served, and whom they esteemed, not to fight against old mess- 
mates for Popish tyranny. Such an appeal might possibly 
avert a conflict. If a conflict took place, one English com- 
mander would be opposed to another; nor would the pride 
of the islanders be wounded by learning that Dartmouth had 
been compelled to strike to Herbert. 

Happily, William's precautions were not necessary. Soon 
after midday he passed the Straits. His fleet spread to with- 
in a league of Dover on the north, and of Calais on the south. 
The men-of-war on the extreme right and left saluted both 
fortresses at once. The troops appeared under anns on the 
decks. The flourish of trumpets, the clash of cymbals, and 
the rolling of drums were distinctly heard at once on the En- 
glish and French shores. An innumerable company of gazers 
blackened the white beach of Kent. Another mighty multi- 
tude covered the coast of Picardy. Rapin de Thoyras,(*) who, 
driven by persecution from his country, had taken service in 



(*) Rapin de Thojras was tho author of "L'Histoire d*Angleterre,** published 
In 1724. 
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the Dutch army, and now went with the prince to England, 
deecribed the spectacle, many yeara later, as the most magnif- 
icent and affecting that was ever seen by human eyes. At 
sunset the armament was off Beachy Head. Then the lights 
were kindled. The sea was in a blaze for many miles. But 
the eyes of all the steersmen were directed throughout the 
night to three huge lanterns which flamed on the stern of the 
BriU. 

Meanwhile a courier had been riding post from Dover Cas- 
tle to Whiteliall with news that the Dutch had passed the 
Straits and were steering westward. It was necessary to make 
an immediate change in all the military arrangements. Mes- 
sengers were dispatched in every direction. Officers were 
roused from their beds at dead of night. At three on the 
Sunday morning there was a great muster by torch-light in 
Hyde Park. The king had sent several regiments northward 
in the expectation that William would land in Yorkshire. 
Expresses were dispatched to recall them. All the forces ex- 
cept those which were necessary to keep the peace of the 
capital were ordered to move to the West. Salisbury was 
appointed as the place of rendezvous ; but, as it was thought 
possible that Poi*tsmouth might be the flrst point of attack, 
three battalions of Guards and a strong body of cavalry set 
out for that fortress. In a few hours it was known that 
Portsmouth was safe ; and these troops then received orders 
to change their route and to hasten to Salisbury. 

Wlien Sunday, the 4th of November, dawned, the cliffs of 
the Isle of Wight were full in view of the Dutch armament. 
That day was the anniversary both of William's birth and of 
his marriage. Sail was slackened during part of the morning ; 
and divine service was performed on board of the ships. In 
the afternoon and through the night the fleet held on its 
course. Torbay was the place where the prince intended to 
land. But the morning of Monday, the 5th of November, 
was hazy. The pilot of the BriU could not discern the sea 
marks, and carried the fleet too far to the west. The danger 
was great. To return in the face of the wind was impossible. 
Plymouth was the next port. But at Plymouth a garrison 
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had been posted under the command of the Earl of Bath. 
The landing might be opposed, and a check might produce 
serious consequences. Tliere could be little doubt, moreover, 
that by this time the royal fleet had got out of the Thames, 
and was hastening full sail down the Cliannel. Bussell saw the 
whole extent of the peril, and exclaimed to Burnet,(') " You 
may go to prayers, doctor. All is over." At that moment 
the wind changed : a soft breeze sprung up from the south ; 
the mist dispersed ; the sun shone forth ; and, under the mild 
light of an autumnal noon, the fleet turned back, passed round 
the lofty cape of Berry Head, and rode safe in the harbor of 
Torbay. 

Since William looked on that harbor its aspect has greatly 
changed. The amphitheatre which surrounds the spacious 
basin now exhibits everywhere the signs of prosperity and 
civilization. At the north-eastern extremity has sprung up a 
great watering-place, to which strangers are attracted from 
the most remote parts of our island by the Italian softness of 
the air ; for in that climate the myrtle flourishes unsheltered, 
and even the winter is milder than the Northumbrian April. 
The inhabitants are about ten thousand in number. The 
newly built churches and chapels, the baths and libraries, the 
hotels and public gardens, the infirmary and the museum, the 
white streets, rising terrace above terrace, the gay villas peep- 
ing from the midst of shrubberies and flower-beds, present a 
spectacle widely different from any that in the seventeenth 
century England could show. At the opposite end of the bay 
lies, sheltered by Berry Head, the stirring market -town of 
Brixham, the wealthiest seat of our fishing-trade. A pier and 
a haven were formed there at the beginning of the present 
century, but have been found insufiScient for the increasing 
traffic. The population is about six thousand souls. The 
shipping amounts to more than two hundred sail. The ton- 
nage exceeds many times the tonnage of the port of Liverpool 
under the kings of the House of Stuart. But Torbay, when 

(') Gilbert Buraet, who became Bishop of Salisbury after the ReTolution of 
1688, was the author of the "History of the Reformation," and the "History of 
His Own Life and Thnes." 
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the Dutch fleet cast anchor there, was known only as a haven 
where sliips sometimes took refnge from the tempests of tlie 
Atlantic. Its qniet shores were undisturbed by the bustle 
either of commerce or of pleasure ; and the huts of plowmen 
and fishermen were thinly scattered over what is now the site 
of crowded marts and of luxurious pavilions. 

The peasantry of the coast of Devonshire remembered the 
name of Monmouth with affection, and held Popery in detes- 
tation. They therefore crowded down to the sea- side with 
provisions and offers of service. The disembarkation instant- 
ly commenced. Sixty boats conveyed the troops to the coast. 
Mackay was sent on shore first with the British regiments. 
The prince soon followed. He landed where the quay of 
Brixham now stands. The whole aspect of the place has been 
alteixid. Where wo now see a port crowded with ship})ing, 
and a market-place swarming with buycra and sellers, the 
waves then broke on a desolate beach ; but a fragment of the 
rock on which the deliverer stepped from his boat has been 
carefully preserved, and is set up as an object of public vener- 
ation in the centre of that busy wharf. 

As soon as the prince had planted his foot on dry ground, 
he called for horses. Two beasts, such as the small yeomen 
of that time were in tlie habit of riding, were procured from 
the neighboring village. William and Schomberg(') mounted, 
and proceeded to examine the country. 

During the first day the troops who had gone on shore had 
many discomforts to endure. The earth was soaked with 
rain. The baggage was still on board of the ships. Ofiicers 
of high rank were compelled to sleep in wet clothes on the 
wet ground ; the prince himself had no better quarters than 
a hut afforded. His banner was displayed on the thatched 
roof, and some bedding brought from the Brill was spre^id for 
him on the floor. There was some difliculty about landing 
the horses, and it seemed probable that this operation would 
occupy several days. But on the following morning the pros- 

(*) Armand de Sohomberg, Marshal of Franoe, and a Proieatani, liad sacri- 
ficed bis career in bis native country to bis religion, and liad talcen service under 
WiUiam. 
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pect cleared. The wind was gentle. The water in the bay 
was as even as glass. Some fishermen pointed out a place 
where the ships could be brought within sixty feet of the 
beach. This was done, and in three houra many hundreds 
of horses swam safely to shore. 

The disembarkation had hardly been effected when the 
wind rose again, and swelled into a fierce gale from the west. 
The enemy coming in pursuit down the Channel had been 
stopped by the same change of weather which enabled Wil- 
liam to land. During two days the king's fleet lay on an un- 
ruffled sea in sight of Beachy Head. At length Dartmouth 
was able to proceed. He passed the Isle of Wight, and one 
of his ships came in sight of the Dutch topmasts in Torbay. 
Just at this moment he was encountered by the tempest, and 
compelled to take shelter in the harbor of Portsmouth. At 
that time James, who was not incompetent to form a judg- 
ment on a question of seamanship, declared himself perfectly 
satisfied that his admiral had done all that man could do, and 
had yielded only to the irresistible hostility of the winds and 
waves. At a later period, the unfortunate prince began, with 
little reason, to suspect Dartmouth of treachery, or at leaat of 
slackness. 

The weather had indeed served the Protestant cause so well, 
that some men of more piety than judgment fully believed 
the ordinary laws of nature to have been suspended for the 
preservation of the liberty and religion of England. Exactly 
a hundred years before, they said, the Armada, invincible by 
man, had been scattered by the wrath of God. Civil freedom 
and divine truth were again in jeopardy, and again the obe- 
dient elements had fought for the good cause. The wind had 
blown strong from the east while the prince wished to sail 
down the Channel, had turned to the south when he wished 
to enter Torbay, had sunk to a calm during the disembarka- 
tion, and as soon as the disembarkation was completed, had 
risen to a storm, and had met the pursuers in the face. Nor 
did men omit to remark that, by an extraordinary coincidence, 
the prince had reached our shores on a day on which the 
Church of England commemorated, by prayer and thanksgiv- 
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ing, the wonderful escape of the royal house and of the three 
estates from the blackest plot ever devised by Papists. Car- 
stairs^ whoso suggestions were sure to meet with attention 
from tlie prince, recommended that, as soon as the landing 
had been effected, public thanks should be offered to Qod for 
the protection so conspicuously accorded to the great enter- 
prise. This advice was taken, and with excellent effect. The 
troops, taught to regard themselves as favorites of Heaven, 
were inspired with new courage; and the English people 
formed tlie most favorable opinion of a general and an army 
so attentive to the duties of religion. 

On Tuesday, the 6th of November, William's army began 
to march up the country. Some regiments advanced as far 
as Newton Abbot. A stone, set up in the midst of that little 
town, still marks the spot where the prince's declaration was 
solemnly read to the people. The movements of the troops 
were slow; for the rain fell in torrents, and the roads of En- 
gland were then in a state which seemed frightful to per- 
sons accustomed to the excellent communications of Holland. 
William took up his quarters, during two days, at Ford, a 
seat of the ancient and illustrious family of Courtenay, in 
the neighborhood of Newton Abbot. He was magnificently 
lodged and feasted there ; but it is remarkable that the owner 
of the house, though a strong Whig, did not choose to be the 
first to put life and foi-tune in peril, and cautiously abstained 
from doing any thing which, if the king should prevail, could 
be treated as a crime. 

Exeter, in the mean time, was greatly agitated. Lamplugh, 
the bishop, as soon as he heard that the Dutch were at Tor- 
bay, set off in terror for London. The dean fled from the 
deanery. The magistrates were for the king, the body of the 
inhabitants for the prince. Every thing was in confusion 
when, on the morning of Thursday, the 8th of November, a 
body of troops, under the command of Mordaunt, appeared 
before the city. With Mordaunt came Burnet, to whom Wil- 
liam had intrusted the duty of protecting the clergy of the 
cathedral from injury and insult. The mayor and alder- 
men had ordered the gates to be closed, but yielded on the 
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first summons. The deanery was prepared for the reception 
of the prince. On the following day, Friday, the 9th, he ar- 
rived. The magistrates had been pressed to receive him in 
state at the entrance of the city, but had steadfastly refused. 
The pomp of that day, however, could well spare them. Such 
a sight had never been seen in Devonshire. Many of the cit- 
izens went forth half a day's journey to meet the champion 
of their religion. All the neighboring villages poured forth 
their inhabitants. A great crowd, consisting chiefly of young 
peasants, brandishing their cudgels, had assembled on the 
top of Haldon Hill, whence the anny, marching from Chud- 
leigh, first descried the rich valley of the Exe, and the two 
massive towers rising from the cloud of smoke which over- 
hung the capital of the West. The road all down the long 
descent, and tlirougli the plain to the banks of the river, was 
lined, mile after mile, with spectators. From the West Gate 
to the Cathedral Close, the pressing and shouting on each 
side was such as reminded Londoners of the crowds on the 
Lord-mayor's Day. The houses were gayly decorated. Doors 
windows, balconies, and roofs were thronged with gazers. An 
eye accustomed to the pomp of war would have found much 
to criticise in the spectacle ; for several toilsome marches in 
the rain, through roads where one who traveled on foot sunk 
at every step up to the ankles in clay, had not improved the 
appearance either of the men or of their accoutrements. But 
the people of Devonshire, altogether unused to the splendor 
of well-ordered camps, were overwhelmed with delight and 
awe. Descriptions of the martial pageant were circulated all 
over the kingdom. They contained much that was well fit- 
ted to gratify the vulgar appetite for the marvelous ; for the 
Dutch army, composed of men who had been bom in various 
climates, and had served under various standards, presented 
an aspect at once grotesque, gorgeous, and terrible to island- 
ers who had, in general, a very indistinct notion of foreign 
countries. First rode Macclesfield, at the head of two hun- 
dred gentlemen, mostly of English blood, glittering in hel- 
mets and cuirasses, and mounted on Flemish war-horses. 
Each was attended by a negro, brought from the sugar-plan- 
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tationB on the coast of Guiana. The citizens of Exeter, who 
Iiad never seen so many specimens of tlie African race, gazed 
with wonder on those black faces set off by embroidered tur- 
bans and wliite feathers. Then, with drawn broadswords, 
came a squadron of Swedish horsemen in black annor and 
fur cloaks. They were regarded with a strange interest; for it 
was rumored that they were natives of a land where the ocean 
was frozen, and where the night lasted through half the year, 
and that they had themselves slain the huge bears whose skins 
they wore. Next, surrounded by a goodly company of gen- 
tlemen and pages, was borne aloft the prince's banner. On 
its broad folds the crowd which covered the roofs and filled 
the windows read with delight that memorable inscription, 
^^ The Protestant religion and the liberties of England." But 
the acclamations redoubled when, attended by forty running 
footmen, the prince himself appeared, armed on back and 
breast, wearing a white plume and mounted on a white 
charger. With how martial an air he curbed his horse, how 
thoughtful and commanding was the expression of his ample 
forehead and falcon eye, may still be seen on the canvas of 
Kneller. Once those grave features relaxed into a smile. It 
was when an ancient woman — perhaps one of the zealous 
Puritims who, through twenty-eight years of pei*sccution, had 
waited with firm faith for the consolation of Israel, perhaps 
the mother of some rebel who had perished in the carnage of 
Sedgemoor, or in the more fearful carnage of the Bloody Cir- 
cuit — ^broke from the crowd, rushed through the drawn swords 
and curveting horses, touched the hand of the deliverer, and 
cried out that now she was happy. Near to the prince was 
one who divided with him the gaze of the multitude. That, 
men said, was the great Count Schomberg, the first soldier in 
Europe, since Turenne and Cond6 were gone, the man whose 
genius and valor had saved the Portuguese monarchy on the 
field of Montes Clares, the man who had earned a still higher 
glory by resigning the truncheon of a Marshal of France for 
the sake of the true religion. It was not forgotten that the 
two heroes who, indissolubly united by their common Prot- 
estantism, were entering Exeter together, had twelve years 
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before been opposed to each other under the walls of Maes- 
tricht, and that the energy of the young prince had not then 
been found a match for the cool science of the veteran who 
now rode in friendship by his side. Then came a long col- 
umn of the whiskered infantry of Switzerland, distinguished 
in all the Continental wars of two centuries by pre-eminent 
valor and discipline, but never till that week seen on English 
ground. And then marched a succession of bands, designated, 
as was the fashion of that age, after their leaders, Bentinck, 
Solmes, and Ginkell, Talmash and Mackay. With peculiar 
pleasure Englishmen might look on one gallant regiment 
which still bore the name of the honored and lamented Osso- 
ry. The effect of the spectacle was heightened by the recol- 
lection of more than one renowned event in which the war- 
riors now pouring through the West Gate had borne a share ; 
for they had seen service very different from that of the Dev- 
onshire militia, or of the camp at Hounslow. Some of them 
had repelled the fiery onset of the French on the field of Se- 
neS, and others had crossed swords with the infidels in the 
cause of Christendom on that great day when the siege of 
Vienna was raised.(*) The very senses of the multitude were 
fooled by imagination* News-letters conveyed to every part 
of the kingdom fabulous accounts of the size and strength of 
the invaders. It was afiirmed that they were, with scarcely 
an exception, above six feet high, and that they wielded such 
huge pikes, swords, and muskets, as had never before been 
seen in England. Nor did the wonder of the popi^lation di- 
minish when the artillery arrived, twenty-one heavy pieces of 
brass cannon, which were with difficulty tugged along by six- 
teen cart-horses to each. Muc]i curiosity was excited by a 
strange structure mounted on wheels. It proved to be a 
movable smithy, furnished with all tools and materials neces- 
sary for repairing arms and carriages. But nothing caused 
so much astonishment as the bridge of boats, which was laid 
with great speed on the Exe for the conveyance of wagons, 

(') The Prince of Orange had been defeated by Gond6 at SenefT, in 1674. The 
siege of Vienna was raised by John Sobiesld on the 12th of September, 1688. 
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and afterward as speedily taken to pieces and carried away. 
It was made, if report said true, after a pattern contrived by 
the Christians who were warring against the great Turk on 
the Danube. The foreigner inspired as much good-will as 
admiration. Their politic leader took care to distribute the 
quarters in such a manner as to cause the smallest possible in- 
convenience to the inhabitants of Exeter and of the neighbor- 
ing villages. The most rigid discipline was maintained. Not 
only were pillage and outrage effectually prevented, but the 
troops were required to demean themselves with civility to- 
ward all classes. Those who had formed their notions of an 
army from the conduct of Kirke and his Lambs were amazed 
to see soldiers who never swore at a landlady, or took an egg 
without paying for it.(') In return for this modemtion, the 
people furnished the troops with provisions in great abun- 
dance and at reasonable prices. 



THE SIEQE OF LONDONDERRY, 1689. 

[Ilbtory of EngUnd, Chapter XII.] 

James hastened toward Londonderry. lie found his army 
concentrated a few miles south of the city. The French gen- 
erals who had sailed with him from Brest were in his train ; 
and two pf them, Hosen and Maumont, were placed over the 

{}) Colonel Kirke had been Governor of Tangier. ** When Tangier was aban- 
doned/* wrote Macaulay, " Kirke returned to England. He still continued to com- 
mand bis old soldiers, who were designated sometimes as the First Tangier Regi- 
ment, and sometimes as Quccu Cathurine's Rcghnent As tlicy luid been levied for 
the purpose of waging war on an infidel nation, they bore on their flag a Cliristian 
emblem, the Paschal Lamb. In allusion to this device, and with a bitterly ironic- 
al meaning, these men, the rudest and most ferocious in the English army, were 
called Kirke*s Lambs. The regiment, now the second of the line, still retains this 
ancient badge, which is, however, thrown into the shade by decorations honorably 
earned in Egypt, in Spain, and in the heart of Asia." Kirke treated the people of 
the West of England with great barbarity after the battle of Scdgemoor ; but his 
cruelty was thrown into the shade by the horrors of the Bloody Assizes. Judge 
Jeffreys hanged three hundred and twenty rebels on that single circuit. 
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head of Bichard Hamilton. Eoeen was a native of Livonia, 
who had in early youth become a soldier of fortune, who had 
fought his way to distinction, and who, though utterly desti- 
tute of the giuces and accomplishments characteristic of the 
court of Versailles, was nevertheless high in favor there. His 
temper was savage ; his manners were coarse ; his language 
was a strange jargon compounded of various dialects of French 
and German. Even those who thought best of him, and who 
maintained that his rough exterior covered some good quali- 
ties, owned that his looks were against him, and that it would 
be unpleasant to meet such a figure in the dusk at the comer of 
a wood. The little that is known of Maumont is to his honor. 
In the camp it was generally expected that Londonderry 
would fall without a blow. Rosen confidently predicted that 
the mere sight of the Irish anny would teiTify the garrison 
into submission. But Bichard Hamilton, who knew the tem- 
per of the colonists better, had misgivings. The assailants 
were sure of one important ally within the walls. Lundy, 
the governor, professed the Protestant religion, and had 
joined in proclaiming William and Mary ; but he was in se- 
cret communication with the enemies of his Church and of 
the sovereigns to whom ho had sworn fealty. Some have 
suspected that he was a concealed Jacobite, and that he had 
affected to acquiesce in the revolution only in order that he 
might be better able to assist in bringing about a restoration ; 
but it is probable that his conduct is rather to be attributed 
to faint-heartedness and poverty of spirit than to zeal for any 
public cause. He seems to have thought resistance hopeless ; 
and, in truth, to a military eye, the defenses of Londonderry 
appeared contemptible. The fortifications consisted of a sim- 
ple wall overgrown with grass and weeds ; there was no ditch 
even before the gates ; the draw-bridges had long been neg- 
lected ; the chains were rusty and could scarcely be used ; the 
parapets and towers were built after a fashion that might well 
move disciples of Vauban(*) to laughter ; and these feeble de- 

(') Marshal Vaaban, the celebrated tnilitarj engineer, served France from 1661 
to 1706. He is said to hare built or repaired 338 fortresses, to have conducted 68 
sieges, and talien part in 140 serious actions. 

4 
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f enses were on almost every side commanded by heights. In- 
deed, dioso who laid out the city had never meant that it 
should be able to stand a regular siege, and had contented 
themselves with throwmg up works sufficient to protect the 
inhabitants against a tumultuary attack of the Celtic peasantry. 
Avaux assured Louvois that a single French battalion would 
easily storm such a fastness. Even if the place should, not- 
withstanding all disadvantages, be able to repel a large army 
directed by the science and experience of generals who had 
served under Oond6 and Turenne, hunger must soon bring 
the contest to an end. The stock of provisions was small ; 
and the population had been swollen to seven or eight times 
the ordinary number by a multitude of colonists flying from 
the rage of the natives. 

Lundy, therefoi'c, from the time when the Irish army en- 
tered Ulster, seems to have given up all thought of serious 
rosistuncc. He talked so dcBpoiulingly that the citizens and 
his own soldiers murmured against him. Ho seemed, tliey 
said, to be bent on discouraging them. Meanwhile the enemy 
drew daily nearer and nearer; and it was known that James 
himself was coming to take the command of his forces. 

Just at this moment a glimpse of hope appeared. On the 
14th of April ships from England anchored in the bay. They 
had on board two regiments which had been sent, under the 
command of a colonel named Ounningham, to re-enforce the 
garrison. Cunningham and several of his officers went on 
shore and conferred with Lundy. Lundy dissuaded them 
from landing their men. The place, he said, could not hold 
out. To throw more troops into it would, therefore, be worse 
than useless ; for the more numerous the garrison, the more 
prisoners would fall into the hands of the enemy. The best 
thing that the two regiments could do would be to sail back 
to England. He meant, he said, to withdraw himself private- 
ly; and the inhabitants must then try to make good terms 
for themselves. 

He went through the form of holding a council of war ; 
but from this council he excluded all those officers of the gar- 
rison whose sentiments he knew to be different from his own. 
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Some who had ordinarily been enmnioned on sach occasions, 
and who now came uninvited, were thrust out of the room. 
Whatever the governor said was echoed by his creatures. 
Cunningham and Cunningham's companions could scarcely 
venture to oppose their opinion to that of a person whose 
local knowledge was necessarily far superior to theirs, and 
whom they were by their instructions directed to obey. One 
bravo soldier munnurcd. " Understand this," ho said : " to 
give up Londonderry is to give up IrelaAd." But his objec- 
tions were contemptuously overruled. The meeting broke 
up. Cunningham and his officers returned to the ships, and 
made preparations for departing. Meanwhile Lundy private- 
ly sent a messenger to the head-quarters of the enemy, with 
assurances that the city should be peaceably surrendered on 
the first summons. 

But as soon as what had passed in the council of war was 
whispered about the streets, the spirit of the soldiers and citi- 
zens swelled up high and fierce against the dastardly and per- 
fidious chief who had betrayed them. Many of his own offi- 
cers declared that they no longer thought themselves bound 
to obey him. Voices were heard threatening, some that his 
brains sliould be blown out, some that he should be hanged on 
the walls. A deputation was sent to Cunningham imploring 
him to assume the command. He excused himself on the 
plausible ground that his orders were to take directions in all 
things from the governor. Meanwhile it was rumored that 
the persons most in Lundy's confidence were stealing out of 
the town one by one. Long after dusk on the evening of the 
17th, it was found that the gates were open, and that the keys 
had disappeared. The officers who made the discovery took 
on themselves to change the pass -words and to double the 
guards. The night, however, passed over without any assault. 

After some anxious hours the day broke. The Irish, with 
James at their head, were now within four miles of the city. 
A tumultuous council of the chief inhabitants was called. 
Some of them vehemently reproached the governor to his 
face with his treachery. He had sold them, they cried, to 
their deadliest enemy ; he had refused admission to the force 
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which good King William had sent to defend them. While 
the altercation was at the height, the sentinels who paced the 
ramparts announced that the van-guard of the hostile army 
was in sight. Lundy had given orders that there should be 
no firing ; but his authority was at an end. Two gallant sol- 
diers, Major Henry Baker and Captain Adam Murray, called 
thp people to arms. They were assisted by the eloquence of 
an aged clergyman, Oeorge Walker, rector of the parish of 
Donaghmore, who had, with many of his neighbors, taken ref- 
uge in Londonderry. The whole crowded city was moved by 
one impulse. Soldiers, gentlemen, yeomen, artisans, rushed to 
the walls and manned the guns. James, who, confident of 
success, had approached within a hundred yards of the south- 
ern gate, was received with a shout of '^ No surrender," and 
with a fire from the nearest bastion. An officer of his staff 
fell dead by his side. The king and his attendants made all 
haste to get out of reach of the cunnon-buUs. Lundy, who 
was now in imminent danger of being torn liuib from limb 
by those whom he had betrayed, hid himself in an inner cham- 
ber. There he lay during tlie day, and, with the generous and 
politic connivance of Murray and Walker, made his escape at 
night in the disguise of a porter. The part of the wall from 
which he let himself down is still pointed out; and people 
still living talk of having tasted the f iniit of a pear-ti*ee which 
assisted him in his descent. His name is, to this day, held in 
execration by the Protestants of the North of Ireland ; and 
his efiigy is still annually hung and burned by them with 
marks of abhorrence similar to those which in England are 
appropriated to Guy Faux. 

And now Londonderry was left destitute of all military and 
of all civil government. No man in the town had a right to 
command any other : the defenses were weak ; the provisions 
were scanty ; an incensed tymnt and a great army were at the 
gates. But within was that which has often, in desperate ex- 
tremities, retrieved the fallen fortunes of nations. Betrayed, 
deserted, disorganized, unprovided with resources, begiii; with 
enemies, the noble city was still no easy conquest. Wliatever 
an engineer might think of the Bti*ength of the ramparts, all 
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that was most intelligent, most courageous, most high-spirited 
among the Englishrj of Leinster and of Northern Ulster was 
crowded behind them. The number of men capable of bear- 
ing arms within the walls was seven thousand ; and the whole 
world could not have furnished seven thousand men better 
qualified to meet a terrible emergency with clear judgment, 
dauntless valor, and stubborn patience. They were all zeal- 
ous Protestants ; and the Protestantism of the majority was 
tinged with Puritanism. They had much in common with 
that sober, resolute, and God-fearing class out of which Crom- 
well had formed his unconquerable army. But the peculiar 
situation in which they had been placed had developed in 
them some qualities which, in the mother country, might pos- 
sibly have remained latent. The English inhabitants of Ii-e- 
land were an aristocratic caste, which had been enabled, by 
superior civilization, by close union, by sleepless vigilance, by 
cool intrepidity, to keep in subjection a numerous and hostile 
population. Almost every one of them had been in some 
measure trained both to military and to political functions. 
Almost every one was familiar with the use of arms, and was 
accustomed to bear a part in the administration of justice. 
It was remarked by contemporary writers that the coloniflts 
had something of the Castilian haughtiness of manner, though 
none of the Castilian indolence ; that they spoke English with 
remarkable purity and correctness ; and that they were, both 
as militia-men and as jurymen, superior to their kindred in 
the mother country. In all ages, men situated as the Anglo- 
Saxons in Ireland were situated have had peculiar vices and 
peculiar virtues — the vices and virtues of masters, as opposed 
to the vices and virtues of slaves. The member of a domi- 
nant race is, in his dealings with the subject race, seldom, in- 
deed, fraudulent — for fraud is the resource of the weak — but 
imperious, insolent, and cruel. Toward his brethren, on the 
other hand, his conduct is generally just, kind, and even no- 
ble. His self-respect leads him to respect all who belong to 
his own order. His interest impels him to cultivate a good 
understanding with those whose prompt, strenuous, and cou- 
rageous assistance may at any moment be necessary to pre- 
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serve his property and life. It is a truth ever present to his 
mind that his own well-being depends on tlie ascendency of 
the class to whidi he belongs. His very selfishness, thereforo, 
is sublimed into public spirit ; and this public spirit is stimu- 
lated to fierce enthusiasm by sympathy, by the desire of ap- 
plause, and by the dread of infamy. For the only opinion 
which he values is the opinion of his fellows ; and in their 
opinion devotion to the conunon cause is the most sacred of 
duties. 

It is impossible to deny that the English colonists have had, 
with too many of the faults, all the noblest virtues of a sover- 
eign caste. The faults have, as was natural, been most offen- 
sively exhibited in times of prosperity and security : the virt- 
ues have been most resplendent in times of distress and peril ; 
and never were those virtues more signally displayed than by 
the defenders of Londonderry, when their governor had aban- 
doned them, and when the camp of their mortal enemy was 
pitched before their walls. 

No sooner had the first burst of the rage excited by the per- 
fidy of Lundy spent itself than those whom he had betrayed 
proceeded, with a gravity and prudence worthy of the most 
renowned senates, to provide for the order and defense of the 
city. Two governors were elected, Baker and Walker. Ba- 
ker took the chief military conmiand. Walker's especial busi- 
ness was to preserve internal tranquillity, and to dole out sup- 
plies from the magazines. The inhabitants capable of bear- 
ing arms were distributed into eight regiments. Colonels, 
captains, and subordinate ofiicers were appointed. In a few 
hours every man knew his post, and was ready to repair to it 
as soon as the beat of the drum was heard. That machinery, 
by which Oliver had, in the preceding generation, kept up 
among his soldiers so stem and so pertinacious an enthusiasm, 
was again employed with not less complete success. Pi*each- 
ing and praying occupied a large part of every day. Eight- 
een clergymen of the Established Church and seven or eight 
non-conformist ministera were within the walls. They all ex- 
erted themselves indefatigably to rouse and sustain the spirit 
of the people. Among themselves there was for the time en- 
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tire harmony. All disputes about church government, post- 
ures, ceremonies, were forgotten. The bishop, having found 
that his lectures on passive obedience were derided even bj 
the Episcopalians, had withdrawn himself, first to Eaphoe, 
and tlien to England, and was preaching in a chapel in Lon- 
don. On the other hand, a Scotch fanatic named Hewson, 
who had exhorted the Presbyterians not to ally themselves 
with such as refused to subscribe the Covenant, had sunk 
nnder the well-merited disgust and scorn of the whole Prot- 
estant conmiunity. The aspect of the cathedral was remark- 
able. Cannon were planted on the summit of the broad tow- 
er which has since given place to a tower of different propor- 
tions. Ammunition was stored in the vaults. In the choir 
the liturgy of the Anglican Church was read every morn- 
ing. Every afternoon the Dissenters crowded to a simpler 
worship. 

James had waited twenty-four hours, expecting, as it should 
Beem, the performance of Lnndy's promises; and in twenty- 
four hours the arrangements for the defense of Londonderry 
were complete. On the evening of the 10th of April, a trump- 
eter came to the southern gate, and asked whether the en- 
gagements into which the governor had entered would be 
fulfilled. The answer was that the men who guarded these 
walls had nothing to do with the governor's engagements, and 
were determined to resist to the last. 

On the following day a messenger of higher rank was sent, 
Claude Hamilton, Lord Strabane, one of the few Koman 
Catholic peers of Ireland. Murray, who had been appointed 
to the command of one of the eight regiments into which the 
garrison was distributed, advanced from the gate to meet the 
flag of truce; and a short conference was held. Strabane had 
been authorized to make large promises. The citizens should 
have a free pardon for all that was past if they would sub- 
mit to their lawful sovereign. Murray himself should have 
a coloneFs commission, and a thousand pounds in money. 
"The men of Londonderry," answered Murray, "have done 
nothing that requires a pardon, and own no sovereign but 
King William and Queen Mary. It will not be safe for your 
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lordship to stay longer, or to return on the same errand. Let 
me have the honor of seeing you through the lines." 

James had been assured, and had fully expected, that the 
city would yield as soon as it was known that he was before 
the walls. Finding himself mistaken, he broke loose from 
the control of Melfort, and determined to return instantly to 
Dublin. Kosen accompanied the king. The direction of the 
siege was intrusted to Maumont. Hicliard Hamilton was sec- 
ond, and Pusignan third, in command. 

The operations now commenced in earnest. The besiegers 
began by battering the town. It was soon on lire in sev- 
eral places. Hoofs and upper stories of houses fell in, and 
crushed the inmates. During a short time the garrison, many 
of whom had never before seen the effect of a cannonade, 
seemed to be discomposed by the crash of chimneys, and by 
the heaps of ruin mingled with disfigured corpses. But fa- 
miliarity with danger and horror produced in a few hours the 
natural effect. The spirit of the people rose so high that 
their chiefs thought it safe to act on the offensive. On the 
21st of April a sally was made under the command of Mur- 
ray. The Irish stood their ground resolutely ; and a furious 
and bloody contest took place. Maumont, at the head of a 
body of cavalry, flew to the place whei*e the fight was I'aging. 
He was struck in the head by a musket-ball, and fell a corpse. 
The besiegei-s lost seveml other officers, and about two hun- 
dred men, before the colonists could be driven in. Murray 
escaped with difficulty. Ilis horse was killed under him ; and 
he was beset by enemies ; but he was able to defend himself 
till some of his friends made a rush from the gate to his res- 
cue with old Walker at their head. 

In consequence of the death of Maumont, Kichard Hamil- 
ton was once more commander of the Irish army. His ex- 
ploits in that post did not raise his reputation. He was a fine 
gentleman and a brave soldier ; but he had no pretensions to 
the character of a great general, and had never, in his life, 
seen a siege. Pusignan had more science and energy. But 
Pusignan survived Maumont little more than a fortnight. At 
four in the morning of the 6th of May, the garrison made 
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another sally, took several flags, and killed many of the be- 
siegers. Pusignan, fighting gallantly, was shot through the 
body. The wound was one which a skillful surgeon might 
have cured ; but there was no such surgeon in the Irish camp, 
and the communication with Dublin was slow and irregular. 
The poor Frenchman died, complaining bitterly of the bar- 
barous ignorance and negligence which had shortened his 
days. A medical man, who had been sent down express from 
the capital, arrived after the funeral. James, in consequence, 
as it should seem, of this disaster, established a daily post be- 
tween Dublin Castle and Hamilton's head-quarters. Even by 
this conveyance letters did not travel very expeditiously ; for 
the couriers went on foot, and, from fear probably of the 
Enniskillcnei's, took a circuitous route from military post to 
military post. 

May passed away; June arrived; and still Londonderry 
held out. There had been many sallies and skirmishes with 
various success ; but, on the whole, the advantage had been 
with the garrison. Several ofiicers of note had been carried 
prisoners into the city ; and two French banners, torn after 
hard fighting from the besiegers, had been hung as trophies 
in the chancel of the cathedral. It seemed that the siege 
must be turned into a blockade. But before the hope of re- 
ducing the town by main force was relinquished, it was deter- 
mined to make a great effort. The point selected for assault 
was an outwork called Windmill Hill, which was not far from 
the southern gate. Religious stimulants were employed to 
animate the courage of the forlorn - ho^je. Many volunteers 
bound themselves by oath to make their way into the works 
or to perish in the attempt. Captain Butler, son of the Lord 
Mountgarret, undertook to lead the sworn men to the attack. 
On the walls the colonists were drawn up in three ranks. 
The office of those who were behind was to load the muskets 
of those who were in front. The Irish came on boldly and 
with a fearful uproar, but after long and hard fighting were 
driven back. The women of Londonderry were seen amidst 
the thickest fire serving out water and ammunition to their 
husbands and brothers. In one place, where the wall was 
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only seven feet high, Butler and some of his sworn men suc- 
ceeded in reaching the top ; but they were all killed or made 
prisoners. At length, after four hundred of the Irish had 
fallen, their chiefs ordered a retreat to be sounded. 

Nothing was left but to try the effect of hunger. It was 
known that tlie stock of food in the city was but slender. 
Indeed, it was thought strange that the supplies should have 
held out so long. Every precaution was now taken against 
the introduction of provisions. All the avenues leading to 
the city by land were closely guai*dcd. On the south were 
encamped, along the left bank of the Foyle, the horsemen 
who had followed Lord Oalmoy from the valley of the Bar- 
row. Their chief was of all the Irish captains the most 
dreaded and the most abhorred by the Protestants ; for he 
had disciplined his men with rare skill and care, and many 
frightful stories were told of his barbarity and perfidy. Long 
lines of tents, occupied by the infantry of Butler and O'Ncil, 
of Lord 81ano and Lord Gormanstown, by Nugent's West- 
meatli men, by Jlustace's Kildare men, and by Kavanagh's 
Kerry men, extended northward till they again approaclied 
the water side. Tlie river was fringed with forts and bat- 
teries, which no vessel could pass without great peril. After 
some time it was detennined to make the security still more 
complete by throwing a barricade across the stream, about a 
mile and a half below the city. Several boats full of stones 
were sunk. A row of stakes was driven into the bottom of 
the river. Large pieces of fir wood, strongly bound together, 
formed a boom which was more than a quailer of a mile in 
length, and which was firmly fastened to both shores by cables 
a foot thick. A huge stone, to which the cable on the left 
bank was attached, was removed many years later, for the 
purpose of being polished and shaped into a column; but 
the intention was abandoned, and the rugged mass still lies, 
not many yards from its original site, amidst the sliades which 
surround a pleasant country house named Boom Hall. Hard 
by is a well from which the besiegers drank. A little farther 
off is a burial-ground where they laid their slain, and where 
even in our own time the spado of the gardener has struck 
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upon many sknlls and thigh-bones at a short distance beneath 
the turf and flowers. 

[In the passages which have been omitted Macaulay de- 
scribes the harsh measures which James the Second sanctioned 
against the English and Protestant population of Ireland.] 

In no long time it appeared that James would have done 
well to hearken to those counselors who had told him that 
the acts by which he was trying to make himself popular in 
one of his three kingdoms, would make him odious in the 
otliers. It was in some sense fortunate for England that, 
after he had ceased to reign here, he continued during more 
than a year to reign in Ireland. The revolution had been 
followed by a reaction of public feeling in his favor. That 
reaction, if it had been suffered to proceed uninterrupted, 
might perhaps not have ceased till he was again king ; but it 
was violently interrupted by himself. He would not suffer 
his people to forget; he would not suffer them to hope: 
while they were trying to find excuses for his past errors, and 
to persuade themselves that he would not repeat those errors, 
he forced upon them, in their own despite, the conviction 
that he was incorrigible, that the sharpest discipline of ad- 
versity had taught him nothing, and that, if they were weak 
enough to recall him, they would soon have to depose him 
again. It was in vain that the Jacobites put forth pamphlets 
about the cruelty with which he had been treated by those 
who were nearest to him in blood, about the imperious temper 
and uncourteous manners of William, about the favor shown 
to the Dutch, about the heavy taxes, about the suspension of 
the Ilabeas Corpus Act, about the dangers whibh threatened 
the Church from the enmity of Puritans and Latitudinarians. 
James refuted these pamphlets far more effectually than all 
the ablest and most eloquent Whig writers united could have 
done. Every week came the news that he had passed some 
new act for robbing or murdering Protestants. Every colo- 
nist who succeeded in stealing across the sea from Leinster to 
Holyhead or Bristol brought fearful reports of the tyranny 
under which his brethren groaned. 
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The fugitive Englisliry found in England warm sympathy 
and munificent relief. Many were received into the houses 
of friends and kinsmen. Many were indebted for the means 
of subsistence to the liberality of strangers. Among those 
who bore a part in this work of mercy, none contributed more 
largely or less ostentatiously than the queen. The House of 
Commons placed at the king's disposal fifteen thousand pounds 
for the relief of those refugees whose wants were most press- 
ing, and requested him to give commissions in the army to 
those who were qualified for military employment. An act 
was also passed enabling beneficed clergymen who had fled 
from Ireland to hold preferment in England. Yet the inter- 
est which the nation felt in these unfortunate guests was lan- 
guid when compared with the interest excited by that portion 
of the Saxon colony which still maintained in Ulster a des- 
perate conflict against overwhelming odds. On this subject 
scarcely one dissentient voice was to be heard in our island. 
Whigs, Tories — nay, even those Jacobites in whom Jacobitism 
had not extinguished every patriotic sentiment — ^gloried in the 
glory of Enniskillen and Londonderry. The House of Com- 
mons was all of one mind. '^ This is no time to be counting 
cost," said honest Birch, who well remembered the way in 
which Oliver had made war on the Irish. ^^Are those brave 
fellows in Ix)ndonderry to bo deserted ? If we lose them, will 
not all the world cry shame upon us? A boom across the 
river! Why have we not cut the boom in pieces? Are our 
brethren to perish almost in sight of England, within a few 
hours' voyage of our shores?" Howe, the most vehement 
man of one party, declared that the hearts of the people were 
set on Ireland. Seymour, the leader of the other party, de- 
clared that, though he had not taken part in setting up the 
new government, he should cordially support it in all that 
might be necessary for the preservation of Ireland. The 
Commons appointed a committee to inquire into the cause of 
the delays and miscarriages which had been all but fatal to 
the Englishry of Ulster. The officera to whose treachery or 
cowardice the public ascribed the calamities of Londonderry 
were put under arrest. Lundy was sent to the Tower, Cun- 
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ningham to the Gate -house. The agitation of the public 
mind was in some degree calmed by the announcement that, 
before the end of summer, an army powerful enough to re- 
establish the English ascendency in Ireland would be sent 
across St. George^s Cliannel, and that Schomberg would be 
the general. In the mean time an expedition which was 
thought to be sufficient for tlie relief of Londonderry was 
dispatched from Livei*pool under the command of Kirke. 
The dogged obstinacy with which this man had, in spite of 
royal solicitations, adhered to his religion, and the part wliich 
he had taken in the revolution, had perhaps entitled him to 
an amnesty for past crimes. But it is difficult to understand 
why the Government should have selected for a post of the 
highest importance an officer who was generally and justly 
hated, who had never shown eminent talents for war, and 
who, both in Africa and in England, had notoriously toler- 
ated among his soldiers a licentiousness, not only shocking to 
humanity, but also incompatible with discipline. 

On the 16th of May, Kirke's troops embarked ; on the 22d 
they sailed : but contrary winds made the passage slow, and 
forced the armament to stop long at the Isle of Man. Mean- 
while the Protestants of Ulster were defending themselves 
with stubborn courage against a great superiority of force. 
The Enniskilleners had never ceased to wage a vigorous par- 
tisan war against' the native population. Early in May they 
marched to encounter a large body of troops from Connaught, 
who had made an inroad into Donegal. The Irish were speed- 
ily routed, and fled to Sligo, with the loss of a hundred and 
twenty men killed and sixty taken. Two small pieces of ar- 
tillery and several horses fell into the hands of the conquer- 
ors. Elated by this success, the Enniskilleners soon invaded 
the county of Cavan, drove before them fifteen hundred of 
James's troops, took and destroyed the Castle of fiallincarrig, 
reputed the strongest in that part of the kingdom, and carried 
off the pikes and muskets of the garrison. The next incur- 
sion was into Meath. Three thousand oxen and two thousand 
sheep were swept away, and brought safe to the little island in 
Lough Erne. These daring exploits spread terror even to the 
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gates of Dublin. Colonel Hugh Sutherland was ordered to 
march against Enniskillen with a regiment of dragoons and 
two regiments of foot. He carried with him arms for the na- 
tive peasantry, and many repaired to his standard. The £n- 
niskilleners did not wait till he came into their neighborhood, 
but advanced to encounter him. He declined an action, and 
retreated, leaving his stores at Belturbet under the care of a 
detachment of three hundred soldiers. The Protestants at- 
tacked Belturbet with vigor, made their way into a lofty house 
which overlooked the town, and thence opened such a fire that 
in two hours the garrison surrendered. Seven hundred mus- 
kets, a great quantity of powder, many horses, many sacks of 
biscuits, many barrels of meal, were taken, and were sent to 
Enniskillen. The boats which brought these precious spoils 
were joyfully welcomed. The fear of hunger was removed. 
While the aboriginal population had, in many counties, alto- 
gether neglected the cultivation of the earth, in the expecta- 
tion, it should seem, that marauding would prove an inexhaust- 
ible resource, the colonists, true to the provident and indus- 
trious character of their race, had, in the midst of war, not 
omitted carefully to till the soil in the neighborhood of their 
strongholds. The harvest was now not far remote ; and, till 
the harvest, the food taken from the enemy would be amply 
sufficient. 

Yet, in the midst of success and plenty, the Enniskillencra 
were tortured by a cruel anxiety for Londonderry. They 
were bound to the defenders of that city, not only by religious 
and national sympathy, but by common interest. For there 
could be no doubt that, if Londonderry fell, the whole Irish 
army would instantly march in irresistible force upon Lough 
Erne. Yet what could be done ? Some brave men were for 
making a desperate attempt to relieve the besieged city ; but 
the odds were too great. Detachments, however, were sent 
which infested the rear of the blockading army, cut off sup- 
plies, and, on one occasion, carried away the horses of three 
entire troops of cavalry. Still the line of posts which sur- 
rounded Londonderry by land remained unbroken. The 
river was still strictly closed and guarded. Within the walls 
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the distress had become extreme. So early as the 8th of June 
horseflesh was almost the only meat that could be purchased ; 
and of horseflesh the supply was scanty. It was necessary to 
make up the deflciency with tallow; and even tallow was 
doled out with a parsimonious hand. 

On the 15th of June a gleam of hope appeared. The sen- 
tinels on the top of the cathedral saw sails nine miles off in 
the bay of Lough Foyle. Thirty vessels of different sizes 
were counted. Signals were made from the steeples and re- 
turned from the mast-heads, but were imperfectly understood 
on both sides. At last a messenger from the fleet eluded the 
Irish sentinels, dived under the boom, and informed the gar- 
rison that Kirke had arrived from England with troops, arms, 
ammunition, and provisions to relieve the city. 

In Londonderry expectation was at the height : but a few 
hours of feverish joy were followed by weeks of misery. 
Kirke thought it unsafe to make any attempt, either by land 
or by water, on the lines of the besiegers, and retired to the 
entrance of Lough Foyle, where, during several weeks, he lay 
inactive. 

And now the pressure of famine became every day more 
severe. A strict search was made in all the recesses of all the 
houses of the city ; and some provisions, which had been con-^ 
cealed in cellars by people who had since died or made their 
escape, were discovered and carried to the magazines. The 
stock of cannon-balls was almost exhausted ; and their place 
was supplied by brickbats coated with lead. Pestilence be- 
gan, as usual, to make its appearance in the train of hunger. 
Fifteen officers died of fever in one day. The Governor 
Baker was among those who sunk under the disease. His 
place was supplied by Colonel John Mitchelbume. 

Meanwhile it was known at Dublin that Eirke and his 
squadron were on the coast of Ulster. The alarm was great 
at the castle. Even befom this news arrived, Avaux(') had 
given it as his opinion that Richard Hamilton was unequal to 
the difficulties of the situation. It had therefore been re- 

(') Ateuz was the French eoToy in attendance on James. 
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solved that Kosen should take the chief command. He was 
now sent down with all speed. 

On the l9th of June he arrived at the head-quarters of the 
besieging army. At iirst he attempted to undermine the 
walls ; but his plan was discovered ; and he was compelled to 
abandon it after a sharp iight, in which more than a hundred 
of his men were slain. Then his fury rose to a st)*ange pitch. 
He, an old soldier, a Marshal of France in expectancy, trained 
in the school of the greatest generals, accustomed, during many 
years to scientific war, to be baffled by a mob of country gen- 
tlemen, farmers, shop-kee}>ers, wlio were protected only by a 
wall which any good engineer would at once have pronounced 
untenable I He raved, he blasphemed, in a language of his 
own, made up of all the dialects spoken from the Baltic to the 
Atlantic. He would raze the city to the ground ; he would 
spare no living thing ; no, not the young girls ; not the babies 
at the breast. As to the leaders, death was too light a pun- 
ishment for them : he would ruck them ; he would roust them 
alive. In his rage he ordered a shell to be fiung into the 
town with a letter containing a horrible menace. He would, 
he said, gather into one body all the Protestants who had re- 
mained at their homes between Charlemont and the sea, old 
men, women, children, many of them near in blood and affec- 
tion to the defenders of Londonderry. No protection, what- 
ever might be the authority by which it had been given, 
should be respected. The multitude thus brought togetiier 
should be driven under the walls of Londonderry, and should 
there be starved to death in the sight of their countrymen, 
their friends, their kinsmen. This was no idle threat. Par- 
ties were instantly sent out in all directions to collect victims. 
At dawn, on the morning of the 2d of July, hundreds of Prot- 
estants, who were charged with no crime, who were incapable 
of bearing arms, and many of whom had protections granted 
by James, were dragged to the gates of the city. It was im- 
agined that the piteous sight would quell the spirit of the col- 
onists. But the only effect was to rouse that spirit to still 
greater energy. An order was immediately put forth that 
no man should utter the woi*d Surrender on pain of death ; 
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and no man nttered tliat word. Several prisoners of high 
rank were in tlie town. Hitherto they had been well treated, 
and had received as good rations as wei*e measured out to the 
garrison. They were now closely confined. A gallows was 
erected on one of the bastions ; and a message was conveyed 
to Rosen, requesting him to send a confessor instantly to pre- 
pare his friends for death. The prisoners in great dismay 
wrote to the savage Livonian,but received no answer. They 
then addressed themselves to their countryman, Hichard 
Hamilton. They were willing, tliey said, to shed their blood 
for their king ; but they thought it hard to die the ignomin- 
ious death of thieves in consequence of the barbarity of their 
own companions in arms. Hamilton, though a man of lax 
principles, wns not cruel. He had been disgusted by the in- 
humanity of Hose?!, but, being only second i?i command, 
could not venture to express publicly all that he thought. 
He, however, remonstrated strongly. Some Irish officers felt 
on this occasion as it was natural that brave men should feel, 
and declared, weeping with pity and indignation, that they 
should never cease to have in their ears the cries of the poor 
women and children who had been driven at the point of the 
pike to die of famine between the camp and the city. Rosen 
persisted during forty -eight hours. In that time many un- 
happy creatures perished : but Londonderry held out as reso- 
lutely as ever ; and he saw that his crime was likely to pro- 
duce nothing but hatred and obloquy. He at length gave 
way, and suffered the survivore to withdraw. The garrison 
then took down the gallows which had been erected on the 
bastion. 

When the tidings of these events reached Dublin, James, 
though by no means prone to compassion, was startled by an 
atrocity of which the civil wars of England had furnished no 
example, and was displeased by learning that protections, 
given by his authority, and guaranteed by his honor, had 
been publicly declared to be nullities. He complained to the 
French embassador, and said, with a warmth which the occa- 
sion fully justified, that Rosen was a barbarous Muscovite. 
Melfort could not refrain from adding that, if Rosen had 

5 
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been an Englishman, he would have been hanged. Avaux 
was utterly unable to understand this effoininato sensibility. 
In his opinion, nothing had been done tliat was at all rapre- 
hcnsible ; and he had some dilKcuIty in commanding himself 
when he heard the king and the secretary blame, in strong 
language, an act of wholesome severity. In truth, the French 
embassador and the French general were well paired. There 
was a great difference, doubtless, in appearance and manner, 
between the handsome, graceful, and refined politician, whose 
dexterity and suavity had been renowned at the most polite 
courts of Europe, and the military adventurer, whose look 
and voice reminded all who came near him that he had been 
born in a half -savage country, that he had risen from the 
ranks, and that he had once been sentenced to death for ma- 
rauding. But the heart of the diplomatist was really even 
more callous than that of the soldier. 

Rosen was recalled to Dublin ; and Richard Hamilton was 
again left in the chief command. He tried gentler means 
than those whicli had brought so much reproach on his pred- 
ecessor. No trick, no lie, which was thought likely to dis- 
courage the starving garrison, was spared. One day a great 
shout was raised by the wliole Irish camp. The defenders of 
Londonderry were soon informed that tlie army of James was 
rejoicing on account of the full of Enniskillen. They were 
told that they had now no chance of being relieved, and wei*e 
exhorted to save their lives by capitulating. They consented 
to negotiate. But what they asked was, that they should be 
permitted to depart armed and in military array, by land or 
by water, at their choice. They demanded hostages for the 
exact fulfillment of these conditions, and insisted that the 
hostages should be sent on board of the fleet which lay in 
Lough Foylc. Such tenns Hamilton durst not gmnt: the 
governors would abate nothing; the treaty was broken off; 
and the conflict recommenced. 

By this time July was far advanced ; and the state of the 
city was, hour by hour, becoming more frightful. The num- 
ber of the inhabitants had been thinned more by famine and 
disease than by the fire of the enemy. Yet that fire was 
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sharper and more constant tlian ever. One of the gates was 
beaten in; one of tlie bastions was laid in ruins; but the 
breaches made by day were repaired by night with indefat- 
igable activity. Every attack was still repelled. But the 
lighting men of the garrison were so much exhausted that 
they could scarcely keep their legs. Several of them, in the 
act of striking at the enemy, fell down from mere weakness. 
A very small quantity of grain remained, and was doled out 
by mouthfuls. The stock of salted hides was considerable, 
and by gnawing them the garrison appeased the rage of hun- 
ger. Dogs, fattened on the blood of the slain who lay un- 
buried round the town, were luxuries which few could aflford 
to purchase. The price of a whelp's paw was five shillings 
and sixpence. Nine horses were still alive, and but barely 
alive. They were so lean that little meat was likely to bo 
found upon them. It was, however, determined to slaughter 
them for food. The people perished so fast, that it was im- 
possible for the survivors to perform the rites of sepulture. 
There was scarcely a cellar in which some corpse was not de- 
caying. Such was the extremity of difttress that the rats who 
came to feast in those hideous dens were eagerly hunted and 
greedily devoured. A small fish, caught in the river, was not 
to be purchased with money. The only price for which such 
a treasure could be obtained was some handfuls of oatmeal. 
Leprosies, such as strange and unwholesome diet engenders, 
made existence a constant torment. The whole city was poi- 
soned by the stench exhaled from the bodies of the dead and 
of the half dead. That there should be fits of discontent and 
insubordination among men enduring such misery was inevi- 
table. At one moment it was suspected that Walker had laid 
up somewhere a secret store of food, and was reveling in pri- 
vate, while he exhorted others to suffer resolutely for the 
good cause. His house was strictly examined ; his innocence 
was fully proved ; he regained his popularity ; and the garri- 
son, with death in near prospect, thronged to the cathedral to 
hear him preach, drank in his earnest eloquence with delight, 
and went forth from the house of God with haggard faces and 
tottering steps, but with spirit still unsubdued. There were, 
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indeed, some secret plottiiigs. A very few obscure traitors 
opened communications witli the enemy. But it was nec- 
essary that all such dealings slionid be carefully concealed. 
None dared to utter publicly any words save words of defi- 
ance and stubborn resolution. Even in that extremity the 
general cry was, " No surrender." And there were not want- 
ing voices which, in low tones, added, ^^ First the horses and 
hides ; and then the prisoners ; and then each other." It was 
afterward related, half in jest, yet not without a homble mixt- 
ure of earnest, that a coi*pulent citizen, whose bulk presented 
a strange contrast to the skeletons which surrounded him, 
thought it expedient to conceal himself from the numerous 
eyes which followed him with cannibal looks whenever he 
appeared in the streets. 

It was no slight aggmvation of the sufferings of the garri- 
son that all this time the English ships were seen far off in 
Lough Foyle. Comnmnication between the fleet and the 
city was almost impossible. One diver who had attempted to 
pass the boom was drowned. Another was hanged. The lan- 
guage of signals was 'hardly intelligible. On the 13th of 
July, however, a piece of paper sewed up in a cloth button 
came to Walker's hands. It was a letter from Kirke, and con- 
tained assurances of speedy relief. But more than a fort- 
night of intense misery had since elapsed ; and the hearts of 
the most sanguine were sick with deferred hope, i^y no art 
could the provisions which were left be made to hold out two 
days more. 

Just at this time Kirke received from England a dispatch, 
which contained positive orders that Londonderry should be 
relieved. lie accordingly determined to make an attem))t 
which, as far as appears, he might have made, with at least an 
equally fair prospect of success, six weeks earlier. 

Among the merchant ships which had come to Lough 
Foyle under his convoy was one called the Mounijoy, The 
master, Micaiah Browning, a native of Londonderry, had 
brought from England a large cargo of provisions. lie had, 
it is said, repeatedly remonstrated against the inaction of the 
armament. He now eagerly volunteered to take the firet risk 
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of snccoring his fellow-citizens ; and his offer was accepted. 
Andrew Douglas, master of the Phcmixy who had on board a 
great quantity of meal from Scotland, was willing to share 
the danger and the honor. The two merchantmen were to 
be escorted by tlie Darimouihy a frigate of thirty-six guns, 
commanded by Captain John Leake, afterward an admiral of 
great fame. 

It was the 28th of July. The sun had just set : the even- 
ing sennon in the cathedral was over'; and the heart-broken 
congregation had separated ; when the sentinels on the tower 
saw the sails of three vessels coming up the Foyle. Soon 
there was a stir in the Irish camp. The besiegers were on 
the alert for miles along both shores. The ships were in cx- 
tromo peril : for the river was low ; and the only navigable 
channel ran very near to the left bank, where the head-quar- 
ters of the enemy had been fixed, and where the batteries 
were most numerous. Leake performed his duty with a skill 
and spirit worthy of his noble profession, exposed his frigate 
to cover the merchantmen, and used his guns with great ef- 
fect. At length the little squadron came to the place of peril. 
Then the Mountjoy took the lead, and went right at the 
boom. The huge barricade cracked and gave way ; but the 
shock was such that the Mountjoy rebounded, and stuck in 
the mud. A yell of triumph rose from the banks : the Irish 
rushed to their boats, and were preparing to board ; but the 
Darimoxdh poured on them a well-directed broadside which 
threw them into disorder. Just then the Phoenix dashed at 
the breach which the Mountjoy had made, and was in a mo- 
ment within the fence. Meantime the tide was rising fast. 
The Mountjoy began to move, and soon passed safe through 
the broken stakes and floating 8pai*8. But her bi*ave master 
was no more. A shot from one of the batteries had struck 
him ; and he died by the most enviable of all deaths, in sight 
of the city which was his birthplace, which was his home, 
and which had just been saved by his courage and self-devo- 
tion from the most frightful form of dcstniction. The night 
had closed in before the conflict at the boom began : but the 
flash of the guns was seen, and the noise heard, by the lean 
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and ghastly multitude which covered the walls of the city. 
Wheu the Mountjoy grounded, and when the sliout of tri- 
umph rose from the Irish on both sides of the river, the hearts 
of the besieged died within them. One who endured the un- 
utterable anguish of that moment has told us that they looked 
fearfully livid in each other's eyes. Even after the bairicade 
had been passed, there was a terrible half-hour of suspense. 
It was ten o'clock before the ships aiTived at the quay. The 
whole population was there to welcome them. A screen 
made of casks tilled with earth was hastily thrown up to pro- 
tect the landing-place from the batteries on the other side 
of the river ; and then the work of unloading began. Fii*st 
were rolled on shore barrels containing six thousand busliels 
of meal. Then came great cheeses, casks of beef, flitches of 
bacon, kegs of butter, sacks of pease and biscuit, ankers of 
brandy. Not many hours before, half a pound of tallow and 
three-quarters of a pound of salted hide had been weighed 
out with niggardly care to every fighting man. The ration 
which each now received was three pounds of flour, two 
pounds of beef, and a pint of pease. It is easy to imagine 
with what tears grace was said over the suppera of that even- 
ing. There was little sleep on either side of the wall. The 
bonfires shone bright along the whole circuit of the ramparts. 
The Irish guns continued to roar all night; and all night the 
bells of the rescued city made answer to the Irish guns with 
a peal of joyous defiance. Through the three following days 
the batteries of the enemy continued to play. But, on the 
third night, flames were seen arising from the camp; and, 
when the 1st of August dawned, a line of smoking ruins 
marked the site lately occupied by the huts of the besicgei*s ; 
and the citizens saw far off the long column of pikes and 
standards retreating up the left bank of the Foyle toward 
Strabane. 

So ended this great siege, tlie most memorable in the an- 
nals of the British isles. It had lasted a hundred and five 
days. The garrison had been reduced from about seven thou- 
sand effective men to about three thousand. The loss of the 
besiegers can not be precisely ascertained. Walker estimated 
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it at eight thousand men. It is certain from the dispatches 
of Avaux that the regiments which returned from the block- 
ade had been so much thinned that many of tliem were not 
more than two hundred strong. Of thirty-six French gun- 
ners wlio had superintended the cannonading, thirty-one had 
been killed or disabled. The means both of attack and of de- 
fense had undoubtedly been such as would have moved the 
great warriora of the Continent to laughter ; and tliis is the 
very circumstance which gives so peculiar an interest to the 
history of the contest. It was a contest, not between engi- 
neers, but between nations; and the victory remained with 
the nation which, though inferior in number, was superior in 
civilization, in caj)acity for self-government, and in stubborn- 
ness of resolution. 

As soon as it was known that the Irish army had retired, 
a deputation from the city hastened to Lough Foyle, and in- 
vited Kirke to take the command. He came accompanied by 
a long train of officers, and was received in state by the two 
governors, who delivered up to him the authority which, un- 
der the pressure of necessity, they had assumed. He remained 
only a few days ; but he had time to show enough of the in- 
curable vices of his character to disgust a population distin- 
guished by austere morals and ardent public spirit. There 
was, however, no outbreak. The city was in the highest good 
humor. Such quantities of provisions had been landed from 
the fleet that there was in every house a plenty never before 
known. A few days earlier a man had been glad to obtain 
for twenty pence a mouthful of carrion scraped from the 
bones of a starved horse. A pound of good beef was now 
sold for three half -pence. Meanwhile all hands were busied 
in removing corpses which had been thinly covered with 
earth, in filling up the holes which the shells had plowed in 
the ground, Lud in repairing the battered roofs of the houses. 
The recollection of past dangers and privations, and the con- 
sciousness of having deserved well of the English nation and 
of all Protestant churches, swelled the hearts of the towns- 
people with honest pride. That pride grew stronger when 
they received from William a letter, acknowledging, in the 
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most affectionate language, the debt wliieh lie owed to the 
brave and trusty citizens of his good city. The whole popu- 
lation crowded to the Diamond to hear tlie royal epistle read. 
At the close all the guns on the ramparts sent forth a voice 
of joy ; all the ships in the river made answer ; barrels of ale 
were broken up ; and the health of their Majesties was drunk 
with shouts and volleys of musketry. 

Five generations have since passed away ; and still the wall 
of Londonderry is to the Protestants of Ulster what the tro- 
phy of Marathon was to the Athenians. A lofty pillar, rising 
from a bastion which bore, during many weeks, the heaviest 
fire of the enemy, is seen far up and far down the Foyle. On 
the summit is the statue of Walker, such as when, in the last 
and most terrible emergency, his eloquence roused the faint- 
ing coumge of his brethren. In one hand he grasps a Bible. 
The other, pointing down the river, seems to direct the eyes 
of his fauiished audience to the English topmasts in the dis- 
tant bay. Such a monument Wiis well deserved ; yet it was 
scarcely needed, for in tnith the whole city is to this day a 
monument of the great deliverance. The wall is cai*efully 
preserved ; nor would any plea of health or convenience be 
held by the inhabitants sufficient to justify the demolition of 
that sacred inclosure which, in the evil time, gave shelter to 
their race and their religion. The summit of the ramparts 
forms a pleasant walk. The bastions have been turned into 
little gardens. TIere and there, among the shrubs and flowers, 
may be seen the old culverins which scattered bricks, cased 
with lead, among the Irish ranks. One antique gun, the gift 
of the fish-mongers of lA)ndon, was distinguished, during the 
hundred and five memorable days, by the loudness of its re- 
port, and still bears the name of Koaring Meg. The cathe- 
dral is filled with relics and trophies. In the vestibule is a 
huge shell, one of many hundreds of shells which were thrown 
into the city. Over the altar are still seen the French flag- 
staffs, taken by the giirrison in a desperate Sidly. The white 
ensigns of the House of Bourbon have long been dust ; but 
their place has been supplied by new bannci*s, the work of the 
fairest hands of Ulster. The anniversary of the day on wliidi 
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the gates were closed, and the annlvcrsftry of the day on wliicli 
the siege was raised, have been, down to our own time, cele- 
brated by sahitcs, processions, banquets, and sermons : Lundy 
has been executed in effigy ; and the sword, said by tradition 
to be that of Maumont, has, on great occasions, been carried 
in triumph. Tliere is still a Walker Club and a Murray Club. 
The humble tombs of the Protestant captains have been care- 
fully sought out, repaired, and embellished. It is impossible 
not to respect the sentiment which indicates itself by these 
tokens. It is a sentiment which belongs to the higher and 
purer part of human nature, and which adds not a little to the 
strength of states. A people which takes no pride in the no- 
ble achievements of remote ancestore will never achieve any 
thing worthy to be remembered with pride by remote de- 
scendants. Yet it is impossible for the moralist or the states- 
man to look with unmixed complacency on the solemnities 
with which Londonderry commemorates her deliverance, and 
on the honors which she pays to those who saved her. Un- 
happily the animosities of her brave champions have descended 
with their glory. The faults which are ordinarily found in 
dominant cai^tcs and dominant sects have not seldom shown 
themselves without disguise at her festivities; and even with 
the expressions of pious gmtitnde which have resounded from 
]ier pulpits have too often been mingled words of wrath and 
defiance. 



KILLIECRANKIE, 1 680. 

[History of England, Chapter XUI.] 



Tub Highlanders, while they continued to be a nation liv- 
ing under a peculiar polity, were in one sense better and in 
another sense worse fitted for military purposes than any 
other nation in Europe. The individual Celt was morally and 
physically well qualified for war, and especially for war in so 
wild and rugged a country as his own. He was intrepid, 
strong, fleet, patient of cold, of hunger, and of fatigue. Up 
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steep crags, and over treacherous morasses, he moved as easily 
as the Fi-eiicli liousehuld troops paced along the great road 
from Versailles to Marli. He was accustomed to the use of 
weapons and to the sight of blood ; he was a fencer ; he was 
a marksman ; and before he had ever stood in the ranks, he 
was already more than half a soldier. 

As the individual Celt was easily turned into a soldier, so 
a tribe of Celts was easily turned into a battalion of soldiers. 
All that was necessary was that the military organization 
should be conformed to the patriarchal organization. The 
chief must be colonel ; his uncle or his brother must be major ; 
the tacksmen, who foimed what may be called the peerage of 
the little community, must be the captains ; the company of 
each captain must consist of those peasants who lived on his 
land, and whose names, faces, connections, and diameters wei*e 
]X2rfect1y known to him ; the subaltern otticera uiust be selecte<l 
among the Duinhe Wassels, prond of the eagle's fuither ; the 
henchman was an excellent orderly ; the hereditary ]>iper and 
his sons formed the band; and the clan became at once a 
regiment. In such a regiment was found from the iiret mo- 
ment that exact order and prompt obedience in which the 
strength of regular armies consists. Every man, from the 
highest to the lowest, was in his proper place, and knew that 
place perfectly. It was not necessary to impress by threats 
or by punishment on the newly enlisted troops the duty of 
regarding as their head him whom they had regarded as their 
head ever since they could remember any thing. Every 
private had, from infancy, respected his corporal much and 
his captain more, and had almost adored his colonel. There 
was therefore no danger of mutiny. There was as little dan- 
ger of desertion. Indeed, the ver}' feelings which most ix)w- 
erfully impel other soldiers to desert kept the Highlander to 
his standard. If he left it, whither was he to go { All his 
kinsmen, all his friends, were arrayed round it. To separate 
himself from it was to separate himself forever from his fam- 
ily, and to incur all the misery of that very homesickness 
which, in regular armies, drives so many recruits to abscond 
at the risk of stripes and of death. When these things ai*o 
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fairly considered, it will not be thought strange that the 
Highland clans should have occafiionally achieved great mar- 
tial exploits. 

But those very institutions which made a tribe of High- 
landers, all bearing the same name, and all subject to the 
same ruler, so formidable in battle, disqualified the nation for 
war on a large scale. Nothing was easier than to turn clans 
into eflicient regiments; but nothing was more difficult than 
to combine these regiments in such a manner as to form an 
efficient army. From the shepherds and herdsmen who fought 
in the ranks up to the chiefs, all was harmony and order. 
Every man looked up to his immediate superior; and all 
looked up to tht common head. But with the chief this chain 
of subordination ended. He knew only how to govern, and 
had never learned to obey. Even to royal proclamations, even 
to acts of Parliament, he was accustomed to yield obedience 
only when they were in perfect accordance with his own incli- 
nations. It was not to be expected that he would pay to any 
delegated authority a respect which ho was in the habit of re- 
fusing to the supreme authority. He thought himself entitled 
to judge of the propriety of every order which he received. 
Of his brother chiefs, some were his enemies, and some his 
rivals. It was hardly possible to keep him from affronting 
them, or to convince him that they were not affronting him. 
All his followers sympathized with all his animosities, consid- 
ered his honor as their own, and were ready at his whistle to 
array themselves round him in arms against the commander- 
in-chief. There was therefore very little chance that by any 
contrivance any five clans could be induced to co-operate 
heartily with one another during a long campaign. The best 
chance, however, was when they 'were led by a Saxon. It is 
remarkable that none of the great actions performed by the 
Highlanders during our civil wars was performed under the 
command of a Highlander. Some writcre have mentioned it 
as a proof of the extraordinary genius of Montrose and Dun- 
dee that those captains, though not tlicmselvcs of Gaelic race 
or speech, should have been able to form and direct confeder- 
acies of Gaelic tribes. But in truth it was precisely because 
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Montrose and Dundee were not Highlanders that they were 
able to lead armies composed of Higliland clans. Had Mont- 
rose been chief of the Canierons, the lifacdonulds would never 
have submitted to his authority. Had Dundee been chief 
of Clanronald, he would never have been obeyed by Qlen- 
garry. Haughty and punctilious men, who scarcely acknowl- 
edged the king to be their superior, would not have endured 
the superiority of a neighbor, an equal, a competitor. They 
could far more easily bear the pre-eminence of a distin- 
guished stranger. Yet even to such a stranger they would 
allow only a very limited and a very precarious authority. To 
bring a chief before a coui*t-martial, to shoot him, to cashier 
him, to degrade him, to reprimand him publicly, was impos- 
sible. Macdonald of Keppoch or Maclean of Duart would 
have struck dead any officer who had demanded his sword, 
and told him to consider himself as under arrest ; and hun- 
dreds of claymores would instantly have been drawn to pro- 
tect the murderer. All that was left to the commander un- 
der whom these potentates condescended to serve was to ar- 
gue with them, to supplicate them, to flatter them, to bribe 
them ; and it was only during a short time that any human 
skill could preserve harmony by these means. For every 
chief thought himself entitled to peculiar observance ; and it 
was therefore impossible to pay marked court to any one 
without disobliging the rest. The general found himself 
mei*ely the president of a congress of petty kings. He v/m 
pei'petually called upon to hear and to compose disputes about 
pedigrees, about precedence, about the division of spoil. His 
decision, be it what it might, must offend somebody. At any 
moment he might hear that his right wing had fired on his 
centre in pursuance of some quarrel two hundred years old, 
or that a whole battalion had marched back to its native glen 
because another battalion had been put in the post of honor. 
A Highland bard might easily have found in the history of 
the year 1689 subjects very similar to those with whicli the 
war of Troy furnished the great poets of antiquity. One day 
Achilles is sullen, keeps his tent, and announces his intention 
to depart with all his men. The next day Ajax is storm- 
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ing aboat the camp and tbreateuing to cat the throat of 
Ulysses. 

Hence it was that, though the Highlanders achieved some 
great exploits in the civil wars of the seventeenth century, 
those exploits left no trace which coald be discerned after the 
lapse of a few weeks. Victories of strange and almost por- 
tentous splendor produced all the consequences of defeat. 
Veteran soldiers and statesmen were bewildered by those sud- 
den turns of fortune. It was incredible that undisciplined 
men should have performed such feats of arms. It was 
incredible that such feats of arms, having been performed, 
should be immediately followed by the triumph of the con- 
quered and the submission of the conquerora. Montrose, 
having passed rapidly from victory to victory, was, in the full 
career of success, suddenly abandoned by his followere. Lo- 
cal jealousies and local interests had brought his army to- 
gether. ' Local jealousies and local interests dissolved it. The 
Gordons left him because they fancied that he neglected 
them for the Macdonalds. The Macdonalds left him because 
they wanted to plunder the Campbells. The force which 
had once seemed sufficient to decide the fate of a kingdom 
melted away in a few days ; and the victories of Tippermuir 
and Kilsyth were followed by the disaster of Philiphaugh. 
Dundee did not live long enough to experience a similar re- 
verse of fortune ; but there is every reason to believe that, 
had his life been prolonged one fortnight, his history would 
have been the history of Montrose retold. 

Since the splendor of the House of Argyle had been 
eclipsed, no Gaelic chief could vie in power with the Mar- 
quess of Athol. The district from which he took his title, 
and of which he might almost be called the sovereign, was in 
extent larger than an ordinary county, and was more fertile, 
more diligently cultivated, and more thickly peopled than the 
greater part of tlie Highlands. The men who followed his 
banner were supposed to be not less numerous than all the 
Macdonalds and Macleans united, and were, in strength and 
courage, inferior to no tribe in the mountains. But the 
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clan had been made insignificant by the insignificance of 
the chief. The marquess was the falsest, the most fickle, the 
most pusillanimous, of mankind. Already, in the short space 
of six months, he had been several times a Jacobite, and sev- 
eral times a Williamite. Both Jacobites and Williamites re- 
garded him with contempt and distrust, which respect for his 
immense power prevented them from fully expressing. After 
repeatedly vowing fidelity to both parties, and repeatedly be- 
traying both, he began to think that he should best provide 
for his safety by abdicating the functions both of a peer and 
of a chieftain, by absenting himself both from the Parliament 
House at Edinburgh and from his castle in the mountains, 
and by quitting the country to which he was bound by every 
tie of duty and honor at the very crisis of her fate. While 
all Scotland was waiting with impatience and anxiety to see 
in which army his numerous retainers would be arrayed, he 
stole away to England, settled himself at Bath, and pretended 
to drink the waters. His principality, left without a head, 
was divided against itself. The general leaning of the Athol 
men was toward King James ; for they had been employed 
by him, only four years before, as the ministers of his venge- 
ance against the House of Argyle. They had garrisoned 
Inverary ; they had ravaged Ix)rn ; they had demolished 
houses, cut down fruit-trees, burned fishing-boats, broken mill- 
stones, hanged Campbells, and were therefore not likely to bo 
pleased by the prospect of Mac Galium More's resto)*ation. 
One word from the marquess would have sent two thousand 
claymores to the Jacobite side. But that word he would not 
speak ; and the consequence was, that the conduct of his fol- 
lowers was as irresolute and inconsistent as his own. 

While they were waiting for some indication of his wishes, 
they were called to arms at once by two leaders, either of 
whom might, with some show of reason, claim to be consid- 
ered as the representative of the absent chief. Lord Murray, 
the marquess's eldest son, who was married to a daughter of 
the Duke of Hamilton, declared for King William. Stewart, 
of Ballenach, the marquess's confidential agent, declared for 
King James. The people knew not which summons to obey. 
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He whose authority would have been held in profound rev- 
erence had plighted faith to both sides, and had then run 
away for fear of being under the necessity of joining either ; 
nor was it very easy to say whether the place which he had 
left vacant belonged to his steward or to his heir apparent. 

The most important military post in Athol was Blair Castle. 
The house which now bears that name is not distinguished by 
any striking peculiarity from other country-seats of the aris- 
tocracy. The old building was a lofty tower of rude archi- 
tecture which commanded a vale watered by the Garry. The 
walls would have offered very little resistance to a battering 
train, but were quite strong enough to keep the herdsmen of 
the Grampians in awe. About five miles south of this strong- 
hold, the valley of the Garry contracts itself into the celebra- 
ted glen of Killiccrankie. At present a highway as smooth as 
any road in Middlesex ascends gently from the low country 
to the summit of the defile. White villas peep from the 
birch forest ; and, on a fine summer day, there is scarcely a 
turn of the pass at which may not be seen some angler cast- 
ing his fly on the foam of the river, some artist sketching a 
pinnacle of rock, or some party of pleasure banqueting on the 
turf in the fretwork of shade and sunshine. But, in the days 
of William the Third, Killiccrankie was mentioned with hor- 
ror by the peaceful and industrious inhabitants of the Perth- 
shire Lowlands. It was deemed the most perilous of all those 
dark ravines through which the marauders of the hills were 
wont to sally forth. The sound, so musical to modem ears, 
of the river brawling round the mossy rocks and among the 
smooth pebbles ; the masses of gray crag and dark verdure, 
worthy of the pencil of Wilson ; the fantastic peaks bathed, 
at sunrise and sunset, with light rich as that which glows on 
the canvas of Claude — suggested to our ancestora thoughts of 
murderous ambuscades, and of bodies stripped, gashed, and 
abandoned to the birds of prey. The only path was narrow 
and rugged ; a horse could with difficulty be led up ; two men 
could hardly walk abreast ; and, in some places, the way ran 
so close by the precipice that the traveler had great need of a 
steady eye and foot. Many years later, the first Duke of Athol 
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constructed a road up which it was just possible to drag his 
coach. But even that road was so steep and so strait that a 
handful of resolute men miglit have defended it against an 
army ; nor did any Saxon consider a visit to Killiecrankie as 
a pleasure, till experience had taught the English Government 
that the weapons by which the Celtic clans could be most ef- 
fectually subdued were the pickaxe and the spade. 

The country which lay just above this pass was now the 
theatre of a war such as the Highlands had not often wit- 
nessed. Men wearing the same tartan, and attached to the 
same lord, were arrayed again^t each other. The name of the 
absent chief was used, with some show of reason, on both sides. 
Ballenach, at the head of a body of vassals who considered him 
as the representative of thei marquess, occupied Blair Castle. 
Murray, with twelve hundred followers, appeared before the 
walls, and demanded to be admitted into the mansion of his 
family, the mansion which would one day be his own. The 
garrison refused to open the gates. Messengers were sent oif 
by the besiegers to Edinburgh, and by the besieged to Loch- 
aber. In both places the tidings produced great agitation. 
Mackay and Dundee agreed in thinking that the crisis re- 
quired prompt and strenuous exertion.(') On the fate of 
Blair Castle probably depended the fate of all Athol. On 
the fate of Athol might depend the fate of Scotland. Mackay 
hastened northward, and ordered his troops to assemble in the 
low country of Perthshire. Some of them were quartered at 
such a distance that they did not arrive in time. lie soon, 
however, had with him the three Scotch regiments which had 
served in Holland, and which bore the names of their col- 
onels, Mackay himself, Balfour, and Kamsay. There was also 
a gallant regiment of infantry from England, then chilled Has- 
tings's, but now known as the thirteenth of the line. AVith 
these old troops were joine<l two regiments newly levied in 
the Ix>wlands. One of them was commanded by Lord Ken- 

(') The English army was commanded by General Mackay, **a Highlander of 
noble descent, who had served long on the Continent, and who was distinguislied 
by courage of the truest temper, and by a piety such as is seldom found in sol- 
diers of fortune.*' 
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more ; the other, which had been raised on the Border, and 
which is still styled the King's Own Borderers, by Lord 
Leven. Two troops of horse — Lord Annandale's and Lord 
Belhaven's — probably made up the army to the number of 
above three thousand men. Belhaven rode at the head of his 
troop ; but Annandale, the most factious of all Montgomery's 
followers, preferred the Club and the Parliament House to 
the field. 

Dundee, meanwhile, had summoned all the clans which ac- 
knowledged his commission to assemble for an expedition into 
^thol. His exertions were strenuously seconded by Lochiel. 
The fiery crosses were sent again in all haste through Appin 
and Ardnamnrchan, up Glenmore, and along Loch Leven. 
But the call was so unexpected, and the time allowed was so 
short, that the muster was not a very full one. The whole 
number of broadswords seems to have been under three thou- 
sand. With this force, such as it was, Dundee set forth. On 
his march he was joined by succors which had just arrived 
from Ulster. They consisted of little more than three hun- 
dred Irish foot, ill armed, ill clothed, and ill disciph'ned. Their 
commander was an officer named Cannon, who had seen serv- 
ice in the Netherlands, and who might perliai>6 have acquitted 
himself well in a subordinate post and in a regular army, biit 
who was altogether unequal to the part now assigned to him. 
He had already loitered among the Hebrides so long that 
some ships which had been sent with him, and which were 
laden with stores, had been taken by English cruisers. He 
and his soldiera had with difficulty escaped the same fate. 
Incompetent as he was, he bore a commission which gave him 
military rank in Scotland next to Dundee. 

The disappointment was severe. In truth, James would 
have done better to withhold all assistance from the High- 
landers than to mock them by sending them, instead of the 
well-appointed army which they had asked and expected, a 
rabble contemptible in numbers and appearance. It was 
now evident that whatever was done for his cause in Scotland 
must be done by Scottish hands. 

While Mackay from one side, and Dundee from the other, 

6 
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were advancing toward Blair Castle, important events had 
taken place there. Murray's adherents soon began to waver in 
their fidelity to him. They had an old antipathy to Whigs ; 
for they considered the name of Whig as synonymous with 
the name of Campbell. They saw arrayed against them a 
large number of their kinsmen, commanded by a gentleman 
who was supposed to possess the confidence of the marquess. 
The besieging army, therefore, melted rapidly away. Many 
returned home on the plea that, as their neighborhood was 
about to be the seat of war, they nmst place their families and 
cattle in security. Others more ingenuously declared that they 
would not fight in such a quarrel. One large body went to a 
brook, filled their bonnets with water, drank a health to King 
James, and then dispersed. Their zeal for King James, how- 
ever, did not induce them to join the standard of his general. 
They lurked among the rocks and thickets which overhang 
the Qarry, in the hope that there would soon be a battle, and 
that, whatever might be the event, there would be fugitives 
and cori)ses to plunder. 

Murray was in a strait. His force had dwindled to three 
or four hundred men : even in those men he could put little 
trust ; and the Macdonalds and Camerons were advancing fast. 
He therefore raised the siege of Blair Castle, and retired with 
a few followers into the defile of Killiecrankie. There he 
was soon joined by a detachment of two hundred fusileers 
whom Mackay had sent forward to secure the pass. The 
main body of the Lowland army speedily followed. 

Early in the morning of Saturday, the 27th of July, Dun- 
dee arrived at Blair Castle. There he learned that Mackay's 
troops were already in the ravine of Killiecrankie. It was 
necessary to come to a prompt decision. A council of war was 
held. The Saxon officers were generally against hazarding a 
battle. The Celtic chiefs were of a different opinion. Glen- 
garry and Lochiel were now both of a mind. " Fight, my 
lord," said Lochiel, with his usual energy ; ^^ fight immediate- 
ly ; fight, if you have only one to three. Our men are in 
heart. Their only fear is that the enemy should escape. 
Give them their way ; and be assured that they will either 
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periBli or gain a complcto victory. But if you restrain tliem, 
if you force them to remain on the defensive, I answer for 
nothing. If we do not fight, we had better break up and re- 
tire to our mountains." 

Dundee's countenance brightened. "You hear, gentle- 
men," he said to his Lowland officers, " you hear the opinion 
of one who understands Iligliland war better tlian any of us." 
No voice was raised on the other side. It was determined to 
fight ; and the confederated clans in high spirits set forward 
to encounter the enemy. 

The enemy, meanwhile, had made his way up the pass. 
The ascent had been long and toilsome ; for even the foot had 
to climb by twos and threes; and the baggage-horses, twelve 
hundred in number, could mount only one at a time. No 
wheeled carriage had ever been tugged up that arduous path. 
The head of the column had emerged and was on the table- 
land, while the rear-guard was still in the plain below. At 
length the passage was effected ; and the troops found them- 
selves in a valley of no great extent. Their right was flanked 
by a rising ground, their left by the Garry. Wearied with 
their morning's work, they threw themselves on the grass to 
take some rest and refreshment. ' 

Early in the afternoon they were roused by an alarm that 
the Highlanders were approaching. Regiment after regiment 
started iip and got into order. In a little while the summit 
of an ascent which was about a musket-shot before them was 
covered with bonnets and plaids. Dundee rode forward for 
the purpose of surveying the force with which he was to con- 
tend, and then drew up his own men with as much skill as 
their peculiar character permitted him to exert. It was de- 
sirable to keep the clans distinct. Each tribe, large or small, 
formed a column separated from the next column by a wide 
interval. One of these battalions might contain seven hun- 
dred men, while another consisted of only a hundred and 
twent}'. Lochicl had represented that it was impossible to 
mix men of different tribes without destroying all that con- 
stituted the peculiar strength of a Highland army. 

On the right, close to the Garry, were the Macleans. 
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Ifearest to them were Cannon and his Irish foot. Ifext 
stood the Macdonalds of Clanronald, couinianded by the 
guardian of tlieir young prince. On their left were otlier 
bands of Macdonalds. At the head of one large battalion 
towered the stately form of Glengarry, who bore in his hand 
the royal standard of King James the Seventh. Still farther 
to the left were the cavalry, a small squadron, consisting of 
some Jacobite gentlemen who had fled from the Lowlands to 
the mountains, and of about forty of Dundee's old troopers. 
The horses had been ill fed and ill tended among the Gmm- 
pians, and looked miserably lean and feeble. Beyond them 
was Lochiel with his Camerons. On the extreme left, the 
men of Sky were marshaled by Macdonald of Sleat. 

In the Highlands, as in all countries where war has not be- 
come a science, men thought it the most important duty of a 
commander to set an example of personal courage and of bod- 
ily exertion. Lochiel was especially renowned for his physic- 
al prowess. His clansmen looked big with pride when they 
related how he had himself broken hostile ranks and hewed 
down tall warriors. He probably owed quite as much of his 
influence to these achievements as to the high qualities which, 
if fortune had placed him in the English Parliament or at the 
French court, would have made him one of the foremost men 
of his age. lie had the sense, however, to perceive how erro- 
neous was the notion which his countrymen had formed. He 
knew that to give and to take blows was not the business of 
a general. He knew with how much difficulty Dundee had 
been able to keep together, during a few days, an army com- 
posed of several clans ; and he knew that what Dundee had 
effected with difficulty. Cannon would not be able to effect 
at all. The life on which so much depended must not be sac- 
rificed to a barbarous prejudice. Lochiel therefore adjured 
Dundee not to run into any unnecessary danger. " Your 
lordship's business," he said, " is to overlook every thing, and 
to issue your commands. Our business is to execute those 
commands bravely and promptly." Dundee answered with 
calm magnanimity that there was much weight in what his 
friend Sir Ewan had urged, but that no general could ef- 
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feet any thing great without poBsessing the confidence of his 
men. "I must establish my character for courage. Your 
people expect to see their leaders in the thickest of the battle ; 
and to-day they shall see mo there. I promise you, on my 
honor, that in future fights I will take more care of my- 
self." 

Meanwhile a fire of musketry was kept up on both sides, 
but more skillfully and more steadily by the regular soldiers 
than by the mountaineers. The space between the armies 
was one cloud of smoke. Not a few Highlanders dropped ; 
and the clans grew impatient. The sun, however, was low in 
the west before Dundee gave the order to prepare for action. 
His men raised a great shout. The enemy, probably ex- 
hausted by the toil of the day, returned a feeble and waver- 
ing cheer. "Wo shall do it now," Riid Lochiel: "that is not 
the cry of men who are going to win." He had walked 
through all his ranks, had addressed a few words to every 
Cameron, and had taken from every Cameron a promise to 
conquer or die. 

It was past seven o'clock. Dundee gave the word. The 
Ilighlanders dropped their plaids. The few who were so 
luxurious as to wear rude socks of untanncd hide spumed 
them away. It was long remembered in Lochaber that Ixh 
chiel took off what probably was the only pair of shoes in his 
clan, and charged barefoot at the head of his men. The 
whole line advanced firing. The enemy returned the fire 
and did much execution. Wlicn only a small space was left 
between the armies, the Highlanders suddenly fiung away 
their firelocks, drew their broadswords, and rushed forward 
with a fearful yell. The Lowlanders prepared to receive the 
shock : but this was then a long and awkward process ; and 
the soldiers were still fumbling with the muzzles of their 
guns and the handles of their bayonets when the whole flood 
of Macleans, Macdonalds, and Camerons came down. In two 
minutes the battle was lost and won. The ranks of Balfour's 
regiment broke. He was cloven down while struggling in 
the press. Ramsay's men turned their backs and dropped 
their arms. Mackay's own foot were swept away by the f nri- 
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0U8 onset of the Camerons. His brotlier and nephew exerted 
themselves in vain to rally the men. The former was laid 
dead on tlie ground by a stroke from a claymore. The latter, 
with eight wounds on his body, made his way through the 
tumult and carnage to his uncle's side. Even in that ex- 
tremity Mackay retained all his self-possession. lie had still 
one hope. A charge of horse might recover the day ; for of 
horse the bravest Highlanders were supposed to stand in awe. 
But he called on the hoi*so in vain. Belhaven indeed be- 
haved like a gallant gentleman ; but his troopera, appalled 
by the rout of the infantry, galloped oS. in disorder : Annan- 
dale's men followed ; all was over ; and the mingled torrent 
of red coats and tai-tans went raving down the valley to the 
gorge of Killiecrankie. 

Mackay, accompanied by one trusty servant, spurred brave- 
ly through the thickest of the claymores and targets, and 
reached a point from which he had a view of the field. His 
whole army had disappeared, with the exception of some Bor- 
derers whom Leven had kept together, and of the English 
regiment, which had poured a murderous fire into the Celtic 
ranks, and which still kept unbroken order. All the men 
that could be collected were only a few hundreds. The gen- 
eral made haste to lead them across the Garry, and, having 
put that river between them and the enemy, paused for a mo- 
ment to meditate on his situation. 

Ho could hardly understand how the conquerors could be 
so unwise as to allow him even that moment for deliberation. 
They might with ease have killed or taken all who were with 
him before the night closed in. But the energy of the Celtic 
warriors had spent itself in one furious inish and one short 
struggle. The pass was choked by the twelve hundred beasts 
of burden which carried the provisions and baggage of the 
vanquished army. Such a booty was irresistibly tempting to 
men who were impelled to war quite as much by the desire 
of rapine as by the desire of glory. It is probable that few 
even of the chiefs were disposed to leave so rich a prize for 
the sake of King James. Dundee himself might at that mo- 
ment have been unable to persuade his followers to quit the 
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heaps of spoil, and to complete the great work of the day ; 
and Dundee was no more. 

At the beginning of the action he had taken his place in 
front of his little band of cavalry. He bid them follow him, 
and rode forward. But it seemed to be decreed that, on that 
day, the Lowland Scotch should in both armies appear to 
disadvantage. The horse hesitated. Dundee turned roimd, 
stood up in his stirrups, and, waving his hat, invited them to 
come on. As he lifted his arm, his cuirass rose, and exposed 
the lower part of his left side. A musket-ball struck him ; 
his horse sprung forward and plunged into a cloud of smoke 
and dust, which hid from both armies the fall of the victori- 
ous general. A person named Johnstone was near him, and 
caught him as lie sunk down from the saddle. " How goes 
the day?" said Dundee. " Well for King James," answered 
Johnstone : " but I am sorry for your lordship." " If it is 
well for him," answered the dying man, " it matters the less 
for me." He never spoke again : but when, half an hour 
later, Lord Dunfermline and some other friends came to the 
spot, they thought that they could still discern some faint re- 
mains of life. The body, wrapped in two plaids, was carried 
to the Castle of Blair. 

The news of Dundee's victory was everywhere speedily 
followed by the news of his death ; and it is a strong proof 
of the extent and vigor of his faculties that his death seems ev- 
erywhere to have been regarded as a complete set-off against 
his victory. lIaniilton,(') before he adjourned the Estates, in- 
formed them that he had good tidings for them, that Dun- 
dee was certainly dead, and that therefore the rebels had, on 
the whole, sustained a defeat. In several letters written at 
that conjuncture by able and experienced politicians a simi- 
lar opinion is expressed. The messenger who rode with the 
news of the battle to the English capital was fast followed by 
another who carried a dispatch for the king, and, not finding 
His Majesty at St. James's, galloped to Hampton Court. No- 
boily in the capital ventured to break the seal; but, fortunate- 

(') The Duke of Hamilton was then Lord High Commissioner of Scotland. 
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Ijy after tlio lottor had been eloBed, some friendly hand liad 
hastily written on the outside a few words of comfort: '^ Dun- 
dee is killed. Mackay has got to Stirling:" and these words 
seem to have quieted the minds of the Londoner. 

From the pass of Killiecrankie the Highlanders had retired, 
proud of their victory and laden with spoil, to the Castle of 
Blair. They boasted that the field of battle was covered 
with heaps of Saxon soldiers, and that the appearance of tlie 
corpses bore ample testimony to the power of a good Gaelic 
broadsword in a good Gaelic right hand. Heads were found 
cloven down to the throat, and skulls struck clean off just 
above the ears. The conquerors, however, had bought their 
victory dear. While they were advancing they had been 
much galled by the musketry of the enemy ; and, even after 
the decisive charge, Hastings's Englishmen and some of I^v- 
en's Borderers had continued to keep up a steady fire. A hun- 
dred and twenty Camerons had been slain; tlie loss of the 
Macdonalds had been still greater; and seveml gentlemen of 
birth and note had fallen. 

Dundee was buried in the church of Blair Athol ; but no 
monument was erected over his grave ; and the church itself 
has long disappeared. A rude stone on the field of battle 
marks, if local tmdition can be trusted, the place where ho 
fell. 



TffE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 1690. 

(lllttory of England, Chapter XVI.] 

William was all himself again. His spirits, depressed by 
eighteen months passed in dull state, amidst factions and in- 
trigues which he but half understood, rose high as soon as he 
was suiTOunded by tents and standards. It was strange to see 
how rapidly this man, so unpopular at Westminster, obtained 
a complete mastery over the hearts of his brethren in aims. 
They observed with delight that, infirm as he was, he took 
his sliare of every hardship which they underwent ; that he 
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thought more of their comfort than of his own; that he 
sharply reprimanded some officers, who were so anxious to 
procure luxuries for his table as to forget the wants of the 
common soldiers ; that he never once, from the day on which 
he took the field, lodged in a house, but, even in the neigh- 
borhood of cities and palaces, slept in his small traveling-hut 
of wood ; that no solicitations could induce him, on a hot day 
and in a high wind, to move out of the choking cloud of dust 
which overhung the line of march, and which severely tried 
lungs less delicate than his. Every man under his command 
became familiar with his looks and with his voice ; for there 
was not a regiment which he did not inspect with minute 
attention. His pleasant looks and sayings were long remem- 
bered. One brave soldier has recorded in his journal tlie kind 
and courteous manner in which a basket of the first cherries 
of the year was accepted from him by the king, and the 
sprightliness with which Ilis Majesty conversed at supper 
with those who stood round the table. 

On the 24th of June, the tenth day after William's land- 
ing, he marched southward from I/)Ughbrickland with all his 
forces. Uq was fully determined to take the first op]>ortuni- 
ty of fighting. Schombcrg and several other ofHcei's recom- 
mended caution and delay. But the king answered that he 
had not come to Ireland to let the grass grow under his feet. 
The event seems to prove that he judged rightly as a general. 
That he judged rightly as a statesman can not be doubted. 
He knew that the English nation was discontented with the 
way in which the war had hitherto been conducted, that 
nothing but rapid and splendid success could revive the en- 
thusiasm of his friends and quell the spirit of his enemies, 
and that a defeat could scarcely be more injurious to his fame 
and to his interests than a languid and indecisive campaign. 

The country through which he advanced had, during eight- 
een months, been fearfully wasted both by soldiers and by 
Kapparees. The cattle had been slaughtered ; the plantations 
had been cut down ; the fences and houses were in ruins. 
Not a human being was to be found near the road, except a 
few naked and meagre wretches who had no food but the 
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husks of oats, and who were seen picking those husks, like 
chickcHB, from amidst dust and cindei'S. Yet, even under 
such disadvantages, the natural fertility of the country, the 
rich green of the earth, the bays and rivers so admirably fitted 
for trade, could not but strike the king's observant eye. Per- 
haps he thought how different an aspect that unhappy region 
would have pres<3nted if it had been blessed with such a gov- 
erament and such a religion as had made his native Holland 
the wonder of the world ; how endless a succession of pleasure- 
houses, tulip -gardens, and dairy-farms would have lined the 
road from Lisburn to Belfast ; how many hundreds of barges 
would have been constantly passing up and down the I^ggan; 
what a forest of masts would have bristled in the desolate 
port of Newry ; and what vast warehouses and stately man- 
sions would have covered the space occupied by the noisome 
alleys of Dundalk. " The country," he was heard to say, " is 
worth fighthig for." 

The original intention of James seems to have been to try 
the chances of a pitched field on the border between Leinster 
and Ulster. But this design was abandoned. James, though 
resolved not to give up Dublin without a battle, consented to 
retreat till he should reach some spot where he might have 
the vantage of ground. When, therefore, William's advanced 
guard reached Dundalk, nothing was to be seen of the Irish 
army, except a great cloud of dust which was slowly rolling 
southward toward Ardee. The English halted one night near 
the ground on which Schomberg's camp had been pitched in 
the preceding year; and many sad recollections were awak- 
ened by the sight of that dreary marsh, the sepulchre of thou- 
sands of brave men.(') 

Still William continued to push forward, and still the Irish 
receded before him, till on the morning of Monday, the 30th 
of June, his army, marching in three columns, reached the 
summit of a rising ground near the southern frontier of the 
county of Louth. Beneath lay a valley, now so rich and so 



(') The English army, under the command of the Duke of Schombcrg, had suf- 
fered terribly from Hickocsa during the Irish campaign of 1089. 
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cheerful that the Englishman who gazes on it may imagine 
himself to be in one of the most highly favored parts of his 
own highly favored country. Fields of wheat, woodlands, 
meadows bright with daisies and clover, slope gently down to 
the edge of the Boyne. That bright and tranquil stream, the 
boundaiy of Louth and Meath, having flowed many miles be- 
tween green banks crowned by modem palaces, and by the 
mined keeps of old Norman barons of the Pale, is here about 
to mingle with the sea. Five miles to the west of the place 
from which William looked down on the river, now stands, on 
a verdant bank amidst noble woods, Slane Castle, the mansion 
of the Marquess of Conyngham. Two miles to the east, a 
cloud of smoke from factories and steam vessels overhangs the 
busy town and port of Droghcda. On the Meath side of the 
Boyne, the ground, still all com, grass, flowers, and foliage, 
rises with a gentle swell to an eminence surmounted by a con- 
spicuous tuft of ash-trees which oversliades the ruined church 
and desolate grave-yard of Don ore. 

In the seventeenth century the landscape presented a very 
different aspect. The traces of art and industry were few. 
Scarcely a vessel was on the river except those rude comclcs 
of wicker-work covered with the skins of horses, in which the 
Celtic peasantry flshed for trout and salmon. Drogheda, now 
peopled by twenty thousand industrious inhabitants, was a 
small knot of narrow, crooked, and filthy lanes, encircled by 
a ditch and a mound. The houses were built of wood with 
liigh gables and projecting upper stories. Without the walls 
of the town, scarcely a dwelling was to be seen except at a 
place called Oldbridge. At Oidbridge the river was forda- 
ble ; and on the south of the ford were a few mud cabins, and 
a single house built of more solid materials. 

When William caught sight of the valley of the Boyne, he 
could not suppress an exclamation and gesture of delight. 
lie had been apprehensive that the enemy would avoid a de- 
cisive action, and would protract the war till the autumnal 
rains should return with pestilence in their train. He was 
now at ease. It was plain that the contest would be sharp 
and short. The pavilion of James was pitched on the emi- 
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nence of Donore. The flags of the House of Stuart and of 
the House of Bourbon waved together in defiance on the walls 
of Drogheda. All the southern bank of the river was lined 
by the camp and batteries of the hostile army. Thousands of 
armed men were moving about among the tents ; and every 
one, horsoHSoldier or foot-soldier, French or Irish, had a white 
badge in his hat. That color had been chosen in compliment 
to the House of Bourbon. '^ I am glad to see you, gentle- 
men," said the king, as his keen eye surveyed the Irish lines. 
^' If you escape me now, the fault will be mine." 

Each of the contending princes had some advantages over 
his rival. James, standing on the defensive behind intreneh- 
monts, with a river before him, had the stronger position ; but 
his troops were inferior both in number and in quality to 
those which were opposed to him. He probably had thirty 
thousand men. About a third part of this force consisted of 
excellent French infantry and excellent Irish cavalry. But 
tlie rest of his army was the scoff of all Europe. Tlie Irish 
dragoons were bad, the Irisli foot worse. It was said that 
their ordinary way of fighting was to discharge their pieces 
once, and then to run away, bawling "Quarter" and "Mur- 
der." Their inefficiency was, in that age, commonly imputed, 
both by their enemies and by their allies, to natural poltroon- 
ery. How little ground there was for such an imputation 
has since been signally proved by many brave achievements 
in every part of the globe. It ought, indeed, even in the sev- 
enteenth century, to have occurred to reasonable men that a 
race which furnished some of the best horse-soldiers in the 
world, would certainly, with judicious training, furnish good 
foot-soldiers. But the Irish foot-sold iere had not merely not 
been well trained ; they had been elaborately ill trained. The 
greatest of our generals repeatedly and emphatically declared 
that even the admirable army which fought its way, under his 
command, from Torres Yedras to Toulouse would, if he had 
suffered it to contract habits of pillage, have become, in a few 
weeks, unfit for all military purposes. What, then, was likely 
to l>e the character of troops who, from tlie day on which they 
enlisted, were not merely permitted, but invited, to supply the 
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deficiencies of pay by marauding ? They were, as might have 
been expected, a mere mob, furious indeed, and clamorous in 
their zeal for the cause which they had espoused, but incapa- 
ble of opposing a steadfast resistance to a well-ordered force. 
In truth, all that the discipline, if it is to be so called, of James's 
army had done for the Celtic kern had been to debase and 
enervate him. After eighteen months of nominal soldiership, 
he was positively farther from being a soldier than on the day 
on which he quit his hovel for the camp. 

William had under his command near thirty-six thousand 
men, bom in many lands, and speaking many tongues. Scarce- 
ly one Protestant Church, scarcely one Protestant nation, was 
unrc])rc6cntcd in the army which a strange series of events had 
brought to fight for the Protestant religion in the remotest isl- 
and of the west. About half the troops were natives of En- 
gland. Onnond was there with the Life-guards, and Oxford 
with the Blues. Sir John Lanier, an ofiScer who had acquired 
military experience on the Continent, and whose prudence was 
held in high esteem, was at the head of the Queen's regiment 
of horse, now the First Dragoon Guards. There were Beau- 
mont's foot, who had, in defiance of the mandate of James, re- 
fused to admit Irish Papists among them, and Hastings's foot, 
who had, on the disastrous day of Killiecrankie, maintained the 
military reputation of the Saxon race. There were the two 
Tangier battalions, hitherto known only by deeds of violence 
and rapine, but destined to begin on the following morning a 
long career of glory. Two fine English regiments, which had 
been in the service of the States General, and had often looked 
death in the face under William's leading, followed him in this 
campaign, not only as their general, but as their native king. 
They now rank as the fifth and sixth of the line. The former 
was led by an officer who had no skill in the higher parts of 
military science, but whom the whole army allowed to be the 
bravest of all the brave, John Cutts. The Scotch Foot-guards 
marched under the command of their countryman, James 
Douglas. Conspicuous among the Dutch troops were Port- 
land's and Ginkell's horse, and Solmes's Blue regiment, con 
sisting of two thousand of the finest infantry in Europe. Ger- 
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many had sent to the field some warriors sprung from her 
noblest houses. Prince George of Hesse-Darmstadt, a gallant 
youth, who was serving his apprenticeship in the military art, 
rode near the king A strong brigade of Danish mercenaries 
was commanded by Duke Charles Frederic of Wiirtemberg. 
It was reported that of all the soldiers of William these were 
most dreaded by the Irish ; for centuries of Saxon domina- 
tion had not effaced the recollection of the violence and cru- 
elty of the Scandinavian sea-kings ; and an ancient prophecy 
that the Danes would one day destroy the childi*en of the 
soil was still repeated with superstitious horror. Among the 
foreign auxiliaries were a Brandenburg regiment and a Fin- 
land regiment. But in that great array, so variously com- 
posed, were two bodies of men animated by a spirit peculiarly 
fierce and implacable, the Huguenots of France thii-stiug for 
the blood of the French, and tlic Englishry of Ireland impa- 
tient to tminple down the rrish. The ranks of tlie refugees 
liad been effectually purged of spies and traitore, and were 
now made up of men such as had contended in the preceding 
century against the power of the House of Yalois and the 
genius of the House of LoiTaine. All the boldest spirits of 
the unconquerable colony had repaired to William's camp. 
Mitchelburne was there with the stubborn defendei-s of Lon- 
donderry, and Wolseley with the warriors who had raised the 
unanimous shout of '^Advance " on the day of Newton But- 
ler. Sir Albert Oonyngham, the ancestor of the noble family 
whose seat now overlooks the field of battle, had brought 
from the neighborhood of Lough Erne a regiment of dra- 
goons which still glories in the name of Enniskillen, and 
which has proved on the shores of the Euxine that it has not 
degenerated since the day of the Royne. 

Walker, notwithstanding his advanced age and his peaceful 
profession, accompanied the men of Londonderry, and tried to 
.animate their zeal by exhortation and by example. He was 
now a great prelate. Ezekiel Hopkins had taken refuge from 
Popish persecutors and Presbyterian rebels in the city of Lon- 
don, had brought himself to swear allegiance to the Govern- 
ment, had obtained a cure, and had died in the pei*formance 
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of tlie hnmble duties of a parish priest. William, on his 
march through Louth, learned that the rich see of Derry was 
at his disposal. He instantly made choice of Walker to be 
the new bishop. The brave old man, during the few hours 
of life which remained to him, was overwhelmed with saluta- 
tions and congratulations. Unhappily he had, during the 
siege in which he had so highly distinguished himself, con- 
tracted a passion for war; and he easily pcreuaded himself 
that, in indulging this passion, he was discharging a duty to 
his country and his religion. He ought to have remembered 
that the peculiar circumstances which had justified him in 
becoming a combatant had ceased to exist, and that, in a dis- 
ciplined army led by generals of long experience and great 
fame, a fighting divine was likely to give less help than scan- 
dal. The bishop elect was determined to be wherever dan- 
ger was ; and the way in which he exposed himself excited 
the extreme disgust of his royal patron, who hated a meddler 
ahnost as much as a coward. A soldier who ran away from 
a battle and a gownman who pushed himself into a battle 
were the two objects which most strongly excited William's 
spleen. 

It was still early in the day. The king rode slowly along 
the northern bank of the river, and closely examined the po- 
sition of the Irish, from whom he was sometimes separated 
by an interval of little more than two hundred feet. He was 
accompanied by Schomberg, Ormond, Sidney, Solmes, Prince 
George of Hesse, Coningsby, and others. " Their army is 
but small," said one of the Dutch officers. Indeed, it did not 
appear to consist of more than sixteen tliousand men. But it 
was well known, from the reports brought by deserters, that 
many regiments were concealed from view by the undulations 
of the ground. " They may be stronger than they look," said 
William ; " but, weak or strong, I will soon know all about 
them." 

At length he alighted at a spot nearly opposite to Old- 
bridge, sat down on the turf to rest himself, and called for 
breakfast. The sumpter horses were unloaded ; the canteens 
were opened ; and a table-cloth was spread on the grass. The 
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p]aco 18 marked by an obelisk, built while many veterans who 
could well I'cmeinber the events of that day were still living. 

While William was at his repast, a group of hoi*semen ap- 
peared close to the water on the opposite shore. Among 
them his attendants could discern some who had once been 
conspicuous at reviews in Ilyde Park and at balls in the gal- 
lery of Whitehall ; the youthful Berwick ; the small, fair-haired 
Lauzun ; Tyrconnel, once admired by maids of honor as the 
model of manly vigor and beauty, but now bent down by 
years and crippled by gout ; and, overtopping all, the stately 
head of Sarsfield. 

The chiefs of the Irish army soon discovered that the per- 
son who, surrounded by a splendid circle, was breakfasting on 
the opposite bank, was the Prince of Orange. They sent for 
artillery. Two field-pieces, screened from view by a troop of 
cavalry, were brought down almost to the brink of the river, 
and placed behind a hedge. William, who had just risen from 
his meal, and was again in the saddle, was the mark of both 
guns. The firat shot struck one of the holsters of Prince 
George of Hesse, and brought his horse to the ground. 
'^Ah I" cried the king ; ^' the poor prince is killed." As the 
words passed his lips, he was himself hit by a second ball, a 
six-pounder. It merely tore his coat, grazed his shoulder, and 
drew two or three ounces of blood. Both armies saw that the 
shot had taken effect ; for the king sunk down for a moment 
on his horse's neck. A yell of exultation rose from the Irish 
camp. The English and their allies were in dismay. Solmes 
flung himself prostrate on the earth, and burst into tears. But 
William's deportment soon re-assured his friends. '^ There is 
no harm done," he said; "buf the bullet came quite near 
enough." Coningsby put his handkerchief to the wound : a 
surgeon was sent for ; a plaster was applied ; and the king, as 
soon as the dressing was finished, rode round all the posts of 
his army amidst loud acclamations. Such was the energy of 
his spirit that, in spite of his feeble health, in spite of his re- 
cent hurt, he was that day nineteen hours on horseback. 

A cannonade was ke])t up on both sides till the evening. 
William observed with especial attention the effect produced 
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by the Irish sliots on the English regiments which had never 
been in action, and declared himself satisfied with the resnlt. 
"All is right," he said ; "they stand fire well." Long after 
snnset he made a final inspection of his forces by torch-Iiglit, 
and gave orders that every thing should be ready for forcing 
a passage across the river on the morrow. Every soldier was 
to put a green bough in his hat. The baggage and great- 
coats were to be left under a guard. The word was West- 
minster. 

The king's resolution to attack the Irish was not approved 
by all his lieutenants. Schomberg, in particular, pronounced 
the experiment too hazardous, and, when his opinion was 
overruled, retired to his tent in no very good humor. Wlien 
the order of battle was delivered to him, he muttered that ho 
had been more used to give such orders than to receive them. 
For this little fit of suUenncss, very pardonable in a general 
who had won great victories when his master was still a child, 
the brave veteran made, on the following morning, a noble 
atonement. 

The 1st of July dawned, a day which has never since re- 
turned without exciting strong emotions of very different 
kinds in the two populations which divide Ireland. The sun 
rose bright and cloudless. Soon after four both armies were 
in motion. William ordered his right wing, under the com-; 
mand of Meinliart Schomberg, one of the duke's sons, to 
march to the bridge of Slane, some miles up the river, to 
cross there, and to turn the left flank of the Irish army; 
Meinliart Schomberg was assisted by Portland and Douglas* 
James, anticipating some such design, had already sent to 
the bridge a regiment of dragoons, commanded by Sir Neil 
O'Neil. O'Neil behaved himself like a brave gentleman ; but 
he soon received a mortal wound ; his men fled ; and the En^ 
glish right wing passed the river. 

This move made Lauzim uneasy. What if the English 
right wing should get into the rear of the army of James 1 
About four miles south of the Boyne was a place called 
Duleek, where the road to Dublin was so narrow that two 
cars could not pass each other, and where on both sides of thd 

7 
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road lay a morass which afforded no firm footing. If Mein* 
hart Schomberg should occupy tliis spot, it would be im- 
possible for the Irish to retreat. They must either conquer 
or be cut off to a man. Disturbed by this apprehension, the 
French general marched with his countrymen and with Sars- 
field's horse in the direction of Slane Bridge. Thus the 
fords near Oldbridge were left to be defended by the Irish 
alone. 

It was now near ten o'clock. William put himself at the 
head of his left wing, which was composed exclusively of cav- 
alry, and prepared to pass the river not far above Drogheda. 
The centre of his army, which consisted almost exclusively of 
foot, was intrusted to the command of Schomberg, and was 
marshaled opposite to Oldbridge. At Oldbridge had been 
collected the whole Irish army, foot, dragoons, and horse, 
Sarsfield's regiment alone excepted. The Meath bank bris- 
tled with pikes and bayonets. A foiiification had been made 
by French engineers out of the hedges and buildings; and a 
breastwork had been thrown up close to the water-side. Tyr- 
connel was there; and under him were Kichard Hamilton 
and Antrim. 

Schomberg gave the word. Solmcs's Bhics were the first 
to move. They marched gallantly, with dnnns beating, to 
the brink of the Boyno. Then the drums stop|)cd ; and the 
men, ten abreast, descended into the water. Next plunged 
Londonderry and Enniskillcn. A little to the left of Lon- 
donderry and Enniskillen, Caillemot crossed, at the head of 
a long column of French refugees. A little to the left of 
Caillemot and his refugees, the main body of the English in- 
fantry struggled through the river, up to their armpits in 
water. Still farther down the stream the Danes found an- 
other ford. In a few minutes the Boyne, for a quarter of a 
mile, was alive with muskets and green boughs. 

It was not till the assailants had reached the middle of the 
channel that they became aware of the whole difficulty and 
danger of the service in which they were engaged. They 
had as yet seen little more than half the hostile army. Now 
whole regiments of foot and horse seemed to start out of the 
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earth. A wild shout of defiance rose from the whole shore : 
during one moment the event seemed doubtful; but the Prot- 
ectants pressed resolutely forward ; and in another moment 
the whole Irish line gave way. Tyrconnel looked on in help- 
less despair. He did not want personal courage ; but his mil- 
itary skill was so small that he hardly ever reviewed his regi- 
ment in the Phoenix Park without committing some blunder; 
and to rally the ranks which were breaking all round him 
was no task for a general who had survived the energy of his 
body and of his mind, and yet had still the rudiments of his 
profession to learn. Several of his best oflScers fell while 
vainly endeavoring to prevail on their soldiers to look the 
Dutch Blues in the face. Richard Hamilton ordered a body 
of foot to fall on the French refugees, who were still deep in 
water. He led the way, and, accompanied by some coura- 
geous gentlemen, advanced, sword in hand, into the river. 
But neither his commands nor his example could infuse valor 
into that mob of cow-stealers. He was left almost alone, and 
retired from the bank in despair. Farther down the river, 
Antrim's division ran like sheep at the approach of the En- 
glish column. Whole regiments flung away arms, colors, and 
cloaks, and scampered off to the hills without striking a blow 
or firing a shot. 

It requii'ed many years and many heroic exploits to take 
away the reproach which that ignominious rout left on the 
Irish name. Yet, even before the day closed, it was abundantly 
proved that the reproach was unjust. Richard Hamilton put 
himself at the head of the cavalry, and, under his command, 
they made a gallant though an tmsnccessf ul attempt to retrieve 
the day. They maintained a desperate fight in the bed of the 
river with Solmes's Blues. Tliey drove the Danish brigade 
back into the stream. They fell impetuously on the Hugue- 
not regiments, which, not being provided with pikes, then or- 
dinarily used by foot to repel horse, began to give ground. 
Caillemot, while encouraging his fellow-exiles, received a mor- 
tal wound in the thigh. Four of his men carried him back 
across the ford to his tent. As he passed he continued to urge 
forward the rear ranks which were still up to the breast in the 
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water. " On, on, my lads ! To glory I To glory !" Schom- 
berg, who had remained on the northern bank, and who had 
thenee watched the progress of his troops with the eye of a 
general, now thought that the emergency required from him 
the personal exei*tion of a soldier. Those who stood about 
him besought him in vain to put on his cuirass. Without 
defensive armor he rode through the river, and rallied the 
refugees whom the fall of Caillemot had dismayed. ^^ Come 
on I" he cried in French, pointing to the Popish squadrons ; 
'^ come on, gentlemen ; thei*e ai*e your persecutors I" Those 
were his last words. As he spoke, a band of Irish horsemen 
rushed upon him and encircled him for a moment. When 
they retired, he was on the ground. His friends raised him ; 
but he was already a corpse. Two sabre-wounds were on his 
head, and a bullet from a carbine was lodged in his neck. Al- 
most at the same moment Walker, while exhorting the colo- 
nists of Ulster to play the men, was shot dead. During near 
half an hour the battle continued to rage along the southern 
shore of the river. All was smoke, dust, and din. Old sol- 
diers were heard to say that they had seldom seen sharper 
work in the Low Countries. But, just at this conjuncture, 
William came up with the left wing. lie had found much 
difficulty in crossing. The tide was running fast. His char- 
ger had been forced to swim, and had been almost lost in the 
mud. As soon as the king was on firm ground he took his 
sword in his left hand — for his right arm was stiff with his 
wound and his bandage — and led his men to the place where 
the light was the hottest. His arrival decided the fate of the 
day. Yet the Irish horse retired fighting obstinately. It was 
long remembered among the Protestants of Ulster that, in the 
mi^st of the tumult, William rode to the head of the Ennis- 
killenera. " What will you do for me ?" he cried. He was 
not immediately recognized ; and one trooper, taking him for 
an enemy, was about to fire. William gently put aside the 
carbine. " Wliat," said he, " do you not know your friends ?" 
" It is His Majesty," said the colonel. The ranks of sturdy 
Protestant yeomen set up a shout of joy. " Gentlemen," said 
William, '* you shall be my guards to-day. I have heard much 
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of yon. Let me see something of you." One of the most 
remarkable peculiarities of this man, ordinarily so saturnine 
and reserved, was that danger acted on him like wine, opened 
his heart, loosened his tongue, and took away all appearance 
of constraint from his manner. On this memorable day he 
was seen wherever the peril was greatest. One ball stnick 
the cap of his pistol ; another carried off the heel of his jack- 
boot ; but his lieutenants in vain implored him to retire to 
some station from which he could give his orders without ex- 
posing a life so valuable to Europe. His troops, animated 
by his example, gained ground fast. The Irish cavalry made 
their last stand at a house called Plottin Castle, about a mile 
and a half south of Oldbridge. There the Enniskilleners 
were repelled with the loss of fifty men, and were hotly pur- 
sued till William rallied them and turned the chase back. In 
this encounter Richard Hamilton, who had done all that could 
be done by valor to retrieve a reputation forfeited by perfidy, 
was severely wounded, taken prisoner, and instantly brought, 
through the smoke and over the carnage, before the prince 
whom he had foully wronged. On no occasion did the char- 
acter of William show itself in a more striking manner. " Is 
this business over ?" he said ; " or will your horse make more 
fight?" " On my honor, sir," answered Hamilton, " I believe 
that they will." "Your honor!" muttered William; "your 
honor !" That half-suppressed exclamation was the only re- 
venge which he condescended to take for an injury for which 
many sovereigns, far more affable and gracious in their ordi- 
nary deportment, would have exacted a terrible retribution.(*) 
Then restraining himself, he ordered his own surgeon to look 
to the hurts of the captive. 

And now the battle was over. Hamilton was mistaken in 
thinking that his horse would continue to fight. Whole troops 
had been cut to pieces. One fine regiment had only thirty 

(*) "This man/' writes Macaulay, in Chapter XH., "had violated all the obliga- 
lions which are held roost sacred by gentlemen and soldiers, had broken faith 
with his friends, the Temples, had forfcitc<l his military parole, and was now not 
ashamed to take the field as a geiiernl against the government to which he was 
IxMind to render himself up as a prisoner." 
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unwounded men left. It was enough that these gallant sol- 
diers had disputed the field till they were left without sup- 
port, or hope, or guidance, till their bravest leader was a cap- 
tive, and till their king had fled. 

Whether James had owed his early reputation for valor to 
accident and flattery, or whether, as he advanced in life, his 
character underwent a change, may be doubted. But it is cer- 
tain that, in his youth, he was generally believed to possess, 
not merely that average measure of fortitude which qualifies 
a soldier to go through a campaign without disgrace, but that 
high and serene intrepidity which is the virtue of gi*eat com- 
manders. It is equally certain that, in his later years, he i*e- 
peatedly, at conjunctures such as have often inspired timorous 
and delicate women with lieroic courage, showed a pusillani- 
mous anxiety about his personal safety. Of the most powerful 
motives which can induce human beings to encounter ])eril, 
none was wanting to him on the day of the Boyne. Tlie eyes 
of contending nations and churches, of friends devoted to his 
cause and of enemies eager to witness his humiliation, wei*e 
fixed upon him. He had, in his own opinion, sacred rights to 
maintain and cruel wrongs to revenge. lie was a king come 
to fight for three kingdoms. He was a father come to fight 
for the birthright of his child. He was a zealous Koman Cath- 
olic come to fight in the holiest of crusades. If all this was 
not enough, he saw, from the secure position which he occu- 
pied on the height of Douore, a sight which, it might have 
been thought, would have roused tlie most toii)id of man- 
kind to emulation. He saw his rival, weak, sickly, wounded, 
swimming the river, struggling through the mud, leading the 
charge, stopping tlie flight, gi*asping the sword with the left 
hand, managing the bridle with a bandaged arm. Ihit none 
of these things moved that sluggish and ignoble nature. Ho 
watched, from a safe distance, the beginning of the battle on 
which his fate and the fate of his race depended. When it 
became clear that the day was going against Ireland, he was 
seized with an apprehension that his flight might be inter- 
cepted, and galloped toward Dublin. He was escorted by a 
body-guard u^der the command of Sarsfield, who had, on that 
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day, had no opportunity of displaying the skill and courage 
which his enemies allowed that he possessed. The French 
auxiliaries, who had been employed the whole morning in 
keeping William's right wing in check, covered the flight of 
the beaten army. They were, indeed, in some danger of being 
broken and swept away by the torrent of runaways, all press- 
ing to get first to tlie pass of Dnleek, and were forced to fire 
repeatedly on these despicable allies. The retreat was, how- 
ever, effected with less loss than might have been expected. 
For even the admirers of William owned that he did not 
show in the pursuit the energy which even his detractors ac- 
knowledged that he had shown in the battle. Perhaps his 
physical infirmities, his hurt, and the fatigue which he had 
undergone, had made him incapable of bodily or mental ex- 
ertion. Of the last forty houra he had passed thirty-five on 
horseback. Schomberg, who might have supplied his place, 
was no more. It was said in the camp that the king could 
not do every thing, and that what was not done by liim was 
not done at all. 

The slaughter had been less tlian on any battle-field of 
equal importance and celebrity. Of tlio Irish only about 
fifteen hundred had fallen ; but they were almost all cavalry, 
the flower of tlie army, brave and well-disciplined men, whose 
place could not easily be supplied. William gave strict orders 
that there should be no unnecessary bloodshed, and enforced 
those orders by an act of laudable severity. One of his sol- 
diera, after the fight was over, butchered three defenseless 
Irishmen who asked for quarter. The king ordercd the mur- 
derer to be hanged on the spot 

The loss of the conquerors did not exceed five hundred 
men ; but among them was the first captain in Europe. To 
his corpse every honor was paid. The only cemetery in which 
so illustrious a warrior, slain in arms for the liberties and re- 
ligion of England, could properly be laid was that venerable 
Abbey hallowed by the dust of many generations of princes, 
heroes, and poets. It was announced that the brave veteran 
would have a public funeral at Westminster. In the mean 
time his coi-pse was embalmed with such skill as could 
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be found in the camp, and was deposited in a leaden cof- 
iin.(') 

Walker was treated less respectfully. William thought him 
a busybody who had been properly punished for running into 
danger without any call of duty, and expressed that feeling, 
with characteristic bluntness, on the field of battle. '^ Sir," 
said an attendant, '^ the Bishop of Derry has been killed by a 
shot at the ford." " Wliat took him there ?" growled the king. 

The victorious army advanced that day to Duleek, and 
passed the warm summer night there under the open sky. 
The tents and the baggage-wagons were still on the north of 
the river. William's coach had been brought over; and he 
slept in it surrounded by his soldiers. On the following day, 
Drogheda surrendered without a blow, and the garrison, thir- 
teen hundred strong, marched out unarmed. 

Meanwhile Dublin had been in violent commotion. On the 
80th of Juno it M'as known that the armies were face to face 
with the Coyne between them, and that a battle was almost 
inevitable. The news that William had been wounded came 
that evening. The first report was that the wound was 
mortal. It was believed, and confidently repeated, that the 
iisurper was no more ; and, before the truth was known, cou- 
riers started bearing the glad tidings of his death to the 
French ships which lay in the ports of Munstcr. From day- 
break on the 1st of July the streets of Dublin were filled with 
persons eagerly asking and telling news. A thousimd wild 
rumors wandered to and fro among the crowd. A fieet of 
men-of-war under the white flag had been seen from the hill 
of Howth. An army commanded by a Marshal of France 
had landed in Kent. There had been hard fighting at the 
Boyne; but the Irish had won the day; the English right 
wing had been routed ; the Prince of Orange was a prisoner. 
While the Roman Catholics heard and repeated these stories 
in all the places of public resort, the few Protestants who 
were still out of prison, afraid of being torn to pieces, shut 
tliemselves up in their inner chambers. But, toward five in 

(') Scliombcrg wns buriod iu St. Patrick's Catliedral, at Dubliu. 
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the afternoon, a few runaways on tired horses came straggling 
in with evil tidings. By six it was known that all was lost. 
Soon after sunset, James, escorted by two hundred cavalry, 
rode into the castle. At the threshold he was met by the 
wife of Tyrconncl, once the gay and beautiful Fanny Jen- 
nings, the loveliest coquette in the brilliant Whitehall of the 
Bestoration. To her the vanquished king had to announce 
the ruin of her fortunes and of his own. And now the tide 
of fugitives came in fast. Till midnight all the northern 
avenues of the capital were choked by trains of cars and by 
bands of dragoons, spent with running and riding and be- 
grimed with dust. Some had lust their fire-arms, and some 
their swords. Some were disfigured by recent wounds. At 
two in the morning Dublin was still ; but, before the early 
dawn of midsummer, the sleepers were roused by the peal of 
tnimpets ; and the horse, who had, on the preceding day, so 
well supported the honor of their country, came pouring 
through the streets, with ranks fearfully thinned, yet preserv- 
ing, even in that extremity, some show of military order. 
Two hours later, T>auztui'8 drums were heard ; and the French 
regiments, in unbroken array, marched into the city. Mjiny 
thought that, with such a force, a stand might still be made. 
But, before six o'clock, the lord-mayor and some of the prin- 
cipal Roman Catholic citizens were summoned in haste to the 
castle. James took leave of them with a speech which did 
him little honor. He had often, he said, been warned that 
Irishmen, however well they might look, would never acquit 
themselves well on a field of battle ; and he had now found 
that the warning was but too true. He had been so unfortu- 
nate as to see himself in less than two years abandoned by 
two armies. His English troops had not wanted courage, 
but they had wanted loyalty. His Irish troops were, no 
doubt, attached to his cause, which was their own ; but, as 
soon as they were brought front to front with an enemy, they 
ran away. The loss, indeed, had been little. More shame for 
those who had fled with so little loss. " I will never com- 
mand an Irish army again. I must shift for myself ; and so 
must you." After thus reviling his soldiers for being the rab- 
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blo wliich Iii8 own miBmanagcment Imd inado them, and for 
following tlic cxaniplo of cowardice which he had himself set 
tliem, lie uttered a few words more worthy of a king. lie 
knew, he said, that some of his adherents had declared that 
they would burn Dublin down rather than suffer it to fall into 
the hands of the English. Such an act would disgrace him in 
the eyes of all mankind ; for nobody would believe that his 
friends would venture so far without his sanction. Such an 
act would also draw on those who committed it severities 
which otherwise they had no cause to apprehend ; for inhu- 
manity to vanquished enemies was not among the faults of the 
Prince of Orange. For these reasons James charged his hear- 
ers on their allegiance neither to sack nor to destroy the city. 
He then took his departure, crossed the Wicklow hills with all 
speed, and never stopped till he was fifty miles from Dublin. 
Scarcely had he alighted to take som^ refreshment when he 
was scared by an absurd report that the pnreuei'S were close 
upon him. lie started again, rode hard all night, and gave 
orders that the bridges should be pulled down behind him. 
At sunrise on the 3d of July he reached the harbor of Wa- 
terford. Thence he went by sea to Kinsale, where he em-^ 
barked on board of a French frigate, and sailed for Bi-est. 



THE BATTLE OF LA HOQUE. 1692. 

[Hlitory of England, Chapter XVUI.] 

The extensive plan which had been formed in the winter 
had, in the course of the spring, been disconcerted by a suc- 
cession of accidents such as are beyond the control of human 
wisdom.(*) The time fixed for the assembling of all the mar- 
itime forces of France at Ushant had long elapsed ; and not a 
single sail had appeared at the place of rendezvous. The At- 



(*) In 1602f I^cwis the Fourteenth was preparing an invasion of England, in or- 
der to restore James the Second to the throne. 
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lantic squadron was still detained by bad weather in the port 
of Brest. Jhe Mediterranean squadron, opposed by a strong 
west wind, was vainly struggling to pass the Pillars of Her- 
cules. IVo fine vessels had gone to pieces on the rocks of 
Ceuta. Meanwhile the admiralties of the allied powers had 
been active. Before the end of April the English fleet was 
ready to sail. Three noble ships, just launched from our 
dock-yards, appeared for tlie firet time on the water. William 
had been hastening the maritime preparations of the United 
Provinces ; and his exertions had been successful. On the 
29th of April a flbe squadron from the Texel appeared in the 
Downs. Soon came the North Holland squadron, the Mouse 
squadron, the Zealand squadron. The whole force of the con- 
federate powers was assembled at St. Helen's in the second 
week of May, more than ninety sail of the line, manned by 
between thirty and forty thousand of the finest seamen of the 
two great maritime nations. Russell had the chief command. 
He was assisted by Sir Balph Delaval, Sir John Ashby, Sir 
Cloudeslcy Shovel, Rear Admiral Carter, and Rear Admiral 
Rooke. Of the Dutch officers Van Almonde was highest in 
rank. 

No mightier armament had ever appeared in the British 
Channel. There was little reason for apprehension that such 
a force could be defeated in a fair conflict. Nevertheless 
there was great uneasiness in London. It was known that 
there was a Jacobite party in the navy. Alarming rumors 
had worked their way round from France. It was said that 
the enemy reckoned on the co-operation of some of those of- 
ficers on whose fidelity, in this crisis, the safety of the State 
might depend. Russell, as far as can now be discovered, was 
still unsuspected.Q But others, who were probably less crim- 
inal, had been more indiscreet. At all the coffee-houses, ad- 
mirals and captains were mentioned by name as traitors who 
ought to be instantly cashiered, if not shot. It was even con- 
fidently affirmed that some of the guilty had been put under 

(') Edward Rnsscll, the admiral of the English fleet, had been in oommunication 
with the exiled king. 
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arrest, and others turned out of the service. The queen and 
her counselors were in a great strait. It was not oasy to say 
whether tlie danger of trusting tlie suspected persons or the 
danger of removing them were the greater. Mary, with many 
painful misgivings, resolved — and the event proved that she 
resolved wisely — to treat the evil reports as calumnious, to 
make a solemn appeal to the honor of the accused gentlemen, 
and then to trust the safety of her kingdom to their national 
and professional spirit. 

On the 15th of May a great assembly of officers was con- 
voked at St. Helen's on board of the Britai^iiay a fine three- 
decker, from which Bussell's flag was flying. The admiral 
told them that he had received a dispatch whicli he was 
charged to read to them. It was from Nottingham. The 
queen, the secretary wrote, had been informed that stories 
deeply affecting the character of the navy were in circulation. 
It had even been affirmed that she had found herself under 
the necessity of dismissing many officei*s. l^ut Her Majesty 
was determined to believe nothing against those brave serv- 
ants of the State. The gentlemen who had been so foully 
slandered might be assured that she placed entire reliance on 
them. This letter was admirably calculated to work on those 
to whom it was addressed. Very few of them probably had 
been guilty of any worse offense than rash and angry talk 
over their wine. They were as yet only grumblera. If they 
had fancied that they were marked men, they might in self- 
defense have beco^ie traitors. They became enthusiastically 
loyal as soon as they were assured that tlie queen reposed en- 
tire confidence in their loyalty. They eagerly signed an ad- 
dress in which they entr.eated her to believe that they would, 
with the utmost resolution and alacrity, venture their lives in 
defense of her rights, of English freedom, and of the Protest- 
ant religion, against all foreign and Popish invadera. ^^God," 
they added, '^ preserve your person, direct your counsels, and 
prosper your arms ; and let all your people say Amen." 

The sincerity of these professions was soon brought to the 
test. A few hours after the meeting on board of the Britanr 
nia the masts of Tourville's squadron were seen from the 
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cliffs of Portland. One messenger galloped with the news 
from Weymouth to London, and ronsed Whitehall at three in 
the morning. Another took the coast road, and carried the 
intelligence to Russell. All was ready ; and on the morning 
of the 17th of May the allied fleet stood out to sea. 

TourviUe had with him only his own squadron, consisting 
of forty-four ships of the line. But he had received positive 
ordere to protect the descent on England, and not to decline 
a battle. Though these orders had been given before it was 
known at Versailles that the Dutch and English fleets had 
joined, he was not disposed to take on himself the responsi- 
bility of disobedience. He still remembered with bitterness 
the reprimand which his extreme caution had drawn upon him 
after the fight of Jteachy Head. lie would not again bo told 
that he was a timid and unenterprising commander, that he 
had no coui*age but the vulgar courage of a common sailor. 
He was also perauaded that the odds against him wei*e rather 
apparent than real. He believed, on the authority of James 
and Melfort, that the English seamen, from the flag-ofiicers 
down to the cabin-boys, were Jacobites. Those who fought 
would fight with half a heart ; and there would probably be 
numerous desertions at the most critical moment. Animated 
by such hopes, he sailed from Brest, steered first toward the 
noiih-east, came in sight of the coast of Dorsetshire, and then 
struck across the Channel toward La Hogue, where the army 
which he was to convoy to England had already begun to era- 
bark on board of the transports. He was within a few leagues 
of Barfleur when, before sunrise, on the morning of the 19th of 
May, he saw the great armament of the allies stretching along 
the eastern horizon. He determined to bear down on them. 
By eight the two lines of battle were formed ; but it was eleven 
before the firing began. It soon became plain that the English, 
from the admiral downward, were resolved to do their duty. 
Russell had visited all his ships, and exhorted all his crews. 
" U your commanders play false," he said, " overboard with 
them, and with myself the first." There was no defection. 
There was no slackness. Carter was the first who broke the 
French line. He was stnick by a splinter of one of his own 
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yard-arm8, and fell dying on the deck. He would not be car- 
ried below. He woald not let go Lis sword. ^^ Fight the 
ship," were his last words ; ^' figlit the ship as long as she can 
swim." The battle lasted till four in the afternoon. The 
roar of the guns was distinctly heard more than twenty miles 
off by the army which was encamped on the coast of Nor- 
mandy. During the earlier part of the day the wind was fa- 
vorable to the French : they were opposed to only half of the 
allied flc6t; and against that half they maintained tlie con- 
flict with their usual courage and with more tlian tlieir usual 
seamanship. After a hard and doubtful fight of five hours, 
Tourville thought that enough had been done to maintain the 
honor of the white flag, and began to draw off. But by this 
time the wind had veered, and was with the allies. They were 
now able to avail themselves of their great superiority of force. 
They came on fast. The retreat of the French became a flight. 
Tourville fought his own ship desperately. She was named, 
in allusion to Lewis's favorite emblem, the Royal Sun^ and was 
widely renowned as the finest vessel in the world. It was re- 
ported among the English sailors that she was adorned with 
an image of the Great King, and that he appeared there, as he 
appeared in the Place of Victories, with vanquished nations in 
chains beneath his feet. The gallant ship, surrounded by en- 
emies, lay like a gi*eat fortress on the sea, scattering death on 
every side from her hundred and four port-holes. She was 
so formidably manned that all attempts to boai*d her failed. 
Long after sunset, she got clear of her assailants, and, with all 
Iier scuppers spouting blood, made for the coast of Normandy. 
She had suffered so much that Tourville hastily removed his 
flag to a ship of ninety gims, which was named the Ambitious. 
By this time his fleet was scattered far over the sea. About 
twenty of his smallest ships made their escape by a road 
which was too perilous for any courage but the coumge of 
despair. In the double darkness of night and of a thick sea- 
fog, they ran, with all their sails spread, through the boiling 
waves and treacherous rocks of the Bace of Alderney, and, 
by a strange good fortune, arrived without a single disaster 
at St. Haloes. The pursuers did not venture to follow the 
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fngitives into that terrible strait, the place of innumerable 
shipwrecks. 

Those French vessels which were too bulky to venture into 
the Bace of Aldemej fled to the havens of the Cotentin. 
The lioyal Sun and two other three-deckers reached Cher- 
burg in safety. The Amhitiotis^ with twelve other ships, all 
first-rates or second-rates, took refuge in the Bay of La Uogue, 
close to the head-quai-tcrs of the army of James. 

The three ships which had fled to Cherburg wore closely 
chased by an English squadron under the command of Dela- 
val. lie found them hauled up into shoal water where no 
large man-of-war could get at them. He therefore deter- 
mined to attack them with his flreHships and boats. The serv- 
ice was gallantly and successfully performed. In a short time 
the lioyal Sun and her two consorts were burned to ashes. 
Part of the crews escaped to the shore, and part fell into the 
hands of the English. 

Meanwhile Russell, with the greater part of his victorious 
fleet, had blockaded the Bay of La Hogue. Here, as at Cher- 
burg, the French men-of-war had been drawn up into shallow 
water. They were close to the camp of the army which was 
destined for the invasion of England. Six of them were 
moored under a fort named Lisset. The rest lay under the 
guns of another fort named 8t. Yaast, where James had fixed 
his head-quarters, and where the British flag, variegated by tlie 
crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, hung by the side of the 
white flag of France. Marshal Bellefonds had planted sev- 
eral batteries which, it was thought, would deter the boldest 
enemy from approaching either Fort Lisset or Fort St. Yaast. 
James, however, who knew something of English seamen, was 
not perfectly at ease, and proposed to send strong bodies of 
soldiers on board of the ships. But Tourville would not con- 
sent to put such a slur on his profession. 

Russell meanwhile was preparing for an attack. On the 
afternoon of the ?3d of May all was ready. A flotilla con- 
sisting of sloops, of fire-ships, and of two hundred boats, was 
intrusted to the command of Rookc. The whole armament 
was in the highest spirits. The rowers, flushed by success, 
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and animated by the thought that they were going to fight 
under the eyes of tlie Frencli and Irish troops who had been 
assembled for the purpose of subjugating England, pulled 
manfully and with loud huzzas toward the six huge wooden 
castles which lay close to Fort Lisset. The French, though 
an eminently brave people, have always been more liable to 
sudden panics than their phlegmatic neighbors, the English 
and Germans. On this day there was a panic both in the 
fleet and in the army. Tourville ordered his sailors to man 
their boats, and would have led them to encounter the enemy 
in the bay. But his example and his exhortations were vain. 
His boats turned round and fled in confusion. The ships wei*e 
abandoned. The cannonade from Foil Lisset was so feeble 
and ill-dii*ected that it did no execution. The regiments on 
the beach, after wasting a few musket-shots, drew off. The 
English boarded the men-of-war, set them on fire, and, having 
performed this great service without the loss of a single life, 
retreated at a late hour with the retreating tide. The bay 
was in a blaze during the night ; and now and then a loud 
explosion announced that the flames had reached a powder- 
room or a tier of loaded guns. At eight the next moiiiing 
the tide came back strong; and with the tide came back 
Booke and his two hundred boats. The enemy made a faint 
attempt to defend the vessels which were near Fort St. Yaast. 
During a few minutes the batteries did some execution among 
the crews of our skiffs ; but the struggle was soon over. The 
French poured fast out of their ships on one side ; the English 
poured in as fast on the other, and, with loud shouts, turned the 
captured guns against the shore. The batteries were speedily 
silenced. James and Melfort, Bellefonds and Tourville, looked 
on in helpless despondency while the second conflagmtion pro- 
ceeded. The conquerora, leaving the ships of war in flames, 
made their way into an inner basin where many transports lay. 
Eight of these vessels were set on fire. Several were taken in 
tow. The rest would have been either destroyed or carried off, 
had not the sea again begun to ebb. It was impossible to do 
more ; and the victorious fiotilla slowly retired, insulting the 
hostile camp with a thundering chant of " God save the king 1" 
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TlinB ended, at noon on tlie 24:tli of Mfiy, the great conflict 
which had raged during five days over a wide extent of sea 
and shore. One English fire-ship had perished in its calling. 
Sixteen French men-of-war, all noble vessels, and eight of 
them three-deckers, had been sunk or burned down to the 
water -edge. The battle is called, from the place where it 
terminated, the Battle of La Uogue. 

The news was received in London with boundless exulta- 
tion. In the fight on the open sea, indeed, the numerical 
superiority of the allies had been so great that they had little 
reason to boast of their success. But the courage and skill 
with which the crews of the English boats had, in a French 
harbor, in sight of a French army, and under the fire of 
French batteries, destroyed a fine French fleet, amply justified 
the pride with which our fathers pronounced the name of La 
Hogue. That we may fully enter into their feelings, we must 
remember that this was the first great check that had ever 
been given to the arms of Lewis the Fourteenth, and the first 
great victory that the English had gained over the French 
since the day of Agincourt. The stain left on our fame by 
the shameful defeat of Beachy Head was effaced. This time 
the glory was all our own. The Dutch had indeed done their 
duty, as they have always done it in maritime war, whether 
fighting on our side or against us, whether victorious or van- 
quished. But the English had borne the brunt of the fight. 
Bussell, who commanded in chief, was an Englishman. De- 
laval, who directed the attack on Cherburg, was an English- 
man. Rooke, who led the flotilla into the Bay of La Uogue, 
was an Englishman. The only two officers of note who had 
fallen. Admiral Carter, and Captain Hastings, of the Sand- 
toichy were Englishmen. Yet the pleasure with which the good 
news was received here must not be ascribed solely or chiefly 
to national pride. The island was safe. The pleasant past- 
ures, corn-fields, and commons of Hampshire and Surrey 
would not be the seat of war. The houses and gardens, the 
kitchens and dairies, the cellars and plate-chests, the wives 
and daughters of our gentry and clergy, would not be at the 
mercy of Irish Rapparees, who had sacked the dwellings and 

8 
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Bkinned the cattle of the Englishry of Leinster, or of French 
dragoons accustomed to live at free quarter on the Protestants 
of Auvergne. Whigs and Tories joined in thanking God for 
this great deliverance; and the most respectable non-jurors 
could not but be glad at heart that the rightful king was not 
to be brought back by an army of foreigners. 

The public joy was therefore all but universal. During 
several days the bells of London pealed without ceasing. 
Flags were flying on all the steeples. Bows of candles were 
in all the windows. Bonfires were at all the corners of the 
streets. The sense which the Government entertained of the 
services of the navy was promptly, judiciously, and gracefully 
manifested. Sidney and Portland were sent to meet the fleet 
at Portsmouth, and were accompanied by Bochester, as the 
representative of the Tories. The three lords took down with 
them thirty-seven thousand pounds in coin, which they were 
to distribute as a donative among the sailors. Gold medals 
were given to the ofiicers. The remains of Hastings and Car- 
ter were brought on shore with every mark of honor. Carter 
was buried at Portsmouth, with a great display of military 
pomp. The corpse of Hastings was carried up to London, 
and laid, with unusual solemnity, under the pavement of St. 
James's Church. The Foot -guards, with reversed arms, es- 
corted the hearse. Four royal state carriages, each drawn by 
six horses, were in the procession ; a crowd of men of quality 
in mourning cloaks filled the pews, and the Bishop of Lincoln 
preached the funeral sermon. While such marks of respect 
were paid to the slain, the wounded were not neglected. 
Fifty surgeons, plentifully supplied with instruments, band- 
ages, and drugs, were sent down in all haste from London to 
Portsmouth. It is not easy for us to form a notion of the 
difficulty which there then was in providing at short notice 
commodious shelter and skillful attendance for hundreds of 
maimed and lacerated men. At present every county, every 
large town, can boast of some spacious palace in which the 
poorest laborer who has fractured a limb may find an excel- 
lent bed, an able medical attendant, a careful nurse, medicines 
of the best quality, and nourishment such as an invalid re- 
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qnircs. But thero was not then, in tho wliolo realm, a single 
infirmary supported by voluntary contribution. Even in the 
capital the only edifices open to the wounded were the two 
ancient hospitals of St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew. The 
queen gave orders that in both these hospitals arrangements 
should be made at the public charge for the reception of pa- 
tients from the fleet At the same time it was announced 
that a noble and lasting memorial of the gratitude which En- 
gland felt for the courage and patriotism of her sailors would 
soon rise on a site eminently appropriate. Among the sub- 
urban residences of our kings, that which stood at Greenwich 
had long held a distinguished place. Charles the Second liked 
the situation, and determined to rebuild the house and to im- 
prove the gardens. Soon after his restoration, he began to 
erect, on a spot almdst washed by the Thames at high tide, a 
mansion of vast extent and cost. Behind the palace were 
planted long avenues of trees which, when William reigned, 
were scarcely more than saplings, but which have now cov- 
ered with their massy shade the summer rambles of several . 
generations. On the slope which has long been tho scene of 
the holiday sports of the Londoners were constnicted flights 
of terraces, of which the vestiges may still be discerned. The 
queen now publicly declared, in her husband's name, that the 
building commenced by Charles should be completed, and 
should be a retreat for seamen disabled in the service of their 
country. 



THE BATTLE OF LANDEN. 1693. 

[History of Enffland, Chapter XX.] 

Meanwhile the time for action had arrived. On the 18th 
of May, Lewis left Versailles. Early in June he was under 
the walls of Namur. Tho princesses, who had accompanied 
him, held their court within the fortress. He took tinder 
his immediate command the army of Boufilers, which was en- 
camped at Gembloux. Little more than a mile off lay the 
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army of Luxeiiiburg.(*) The force collected in that neighbor- 
hood under the French lilies did not amount to less than a 
hundred and twenty thousand men. Lewis had flattered him- 
self that he should be able to repeat in 1G93 the stratagem 
by which Mons liad been taken in 1691 and Namur in 1692 ; 
and he had determined that either Liege or Brussels should 
be his prey. But William had this year been able to assemble 
in good time a force inferior, indeed, to that which was op- 
posed to him, but still formidable. With this force he took 
his post near Louvain, on the road between the two threatened 
cities, and watched every movement of the enemy. 

Lewis was disappointed. He found that it would not be 
possible for him to gratify his vanity so safely and so easily 
as in the two preceding years, to sit down before a great town, 
to enter the gates in triumph, and to receive the keys, with- 
out exposing himself to any risk greater than that of a stag- 
hunt at Fontainebleau. Before he could lay siege either to 
Liege or to Brussels he must iight and win a battle. ' The 
chances were indeed gi*eatly in his favor ; for his army was 
more numerous, better officered, and better disciplined than 
that of the allies. Luxemburg strongly advised him to march 
against William. The aristocracy of France anticipated with 
intrepid gayety a bloody but a glorious day. William himself 
was perfectly aware of his danger, and prepared to meet it 
with calm but mournful fortitude. Just at this conjuncture 
Lewis announced his intention to return instantly to Ver- 
sailles, and to send the dauphin and Boufflers, with part of 
the army which was assembled near Namur, to join Marshal 
Lorges, who commanded in the Palatinate. Luxemburg was 
thunderstruck. lie expostulated boldly and earnestly. Nev- 
er, he said, was such an opportunity thrown away. If His 
Majesty would march against the Prince of Orange, victory 
was almost certain. Could any advantage which it was pos- 
sible to obtain on the Bhine be set against the advantage of 
a victory gained in the heart of Brabant over the principal 



(>) The Duke of Luxemburg, Marshal of France, had defeated William, in the 
previous year, at Stciukirk.. 
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army and tlie principal captain of the coalition ? The mar- 
elial reasoned ; he hnplored ; he went on his knees ; but all 
was vain ; and he quit the royal presence in the deepest de- 
jection. Lewis left the camp a week after he had joined it, 
and never afterward made war in person. 

The astonishment was great throughout his army. All the 
awe which he inspired could not prevent his old generals 
from grumbling, and looking sullen ; his young nobles from 
venting their spleen, sometimes in curses, and sometimes in 
sarcasms ; and even his common soldiers from holding irrev- 
erent language round their watch-fires. His enemies rejoiced 
with vindictive and insulting joy. Was it not strange, they 
asked, that this great prince should have gone in state to the 
theatre of war, and then in a week have gone in the same state 
back again ? Was it necessary that all that vast retinue — ■ 
princesses, dames of honor, tirewomen, equerries, and gentle- 
men of the bed-chamber, cooks, confectioners, and musicians, 
long trains of wagons, droves of led horses and sumpter mules, 
piles of plate, bales of tapestry — should travel four hundred 
miles merely in order that the Most Christian King might 
look at his soldiers and might then return 1 The ignominious 
tnith was too evident to be concealed. lie had gone to the 
Ketherlands in the hope that he might again be able to snatch 
some military glory without any hazard to his person, and had 
hastened back rather than expose himself to the chances of a 
pitched field. This was not the first time that His Most 
Christian Majesty had shown the same kind of prudence. 
Seventeen years before, he had been opposed under the walls 
of Bouchain to the same antagonist. William, with the ardor 
of a very young commander, had most imprudently ofiPered 
battle. The opinion of the ablest generals was that, if Lewis 
had seized the opportunity, the war might have been ended in 
a day. The French army had eageriy demanded to be led to 
the onset. The king had called his lieutenants round him and 
had collected their opinions. Some courtly officers, to whom 
a hint of his wishes had been dexterously conveyed, had, 
blushing and stammering with shame, voted against fighting. 
It was to no purpose that bold and honest men, who prized 
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his honor more than his life, had proved to him that, ou all 
principles of the military art, he ought to accept the challenge 
rashly given by the enemy. His Majesty had gravely ex- 
pressed his sorrow that he could not, consistently with his 
public duty, obey the impetuous movement of his blood, had 
turned his rein, and had galloped back to his quarters. Was 
it not frightful to think what rivers of the best blood of 
France, of Spain, of Germany, and of England, had flowed, 
and were destined still to flow, for the gratification of a man 
who wanted the vulgar coui*ago which was found in the 
meanest of the hundreds of thousands whom ho had sacrificed 
to his vainglorious ambition } 

Though the French army in the Netherlands had been 
weakened by the departure of the forces commanded by the 
Dauphin and Boufflers, and though the allied army was daily 
strengthened by the arrival of fresh troops, Luxemburg still 
had a superiority of force ; and that superiority he increased 
by an adroit stratagem. He marched toward Liege, and made 
as if he were about to form the siege of that city. William 
was uneasy, and the more uneasy because he knew that there 
was a French party among the inhabitants. He quit his po- 
sition near Louvain, advanced to Nether Hespen, and en- 
camped there with the river Gette in his rear. On his march 
he learned that Huy had opened its gates to the French. The 
news increased his anxiety about Liege, and determined him 
to send thither a force suflicient to overawe malcontents with- 
in the city, and to repel any attack from without. This was 
exactly what Luxemburg had expected and desired. His 
feint bad served its purpose. He turned his back on the for- 
tress which had hitherto seemed to be his object, and hastened 
toward the Gette. William, who had detached more than 
twenty thousand men, and who had but fifty thousand left 
in his camp, was alarmed by learning from his scouts, on the 
18th of July, that the French general, with near eighty thou- 
sand, was close at hand. 

It was still in the king's power, by a hasty retreat, to put 
between his army and the enemy the narrow, but deep, waters 
of the Gette, which had lately been swollen by rains. But 
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the site which he occupied was strong, and it could easily be 
made still stronger. Ue set all his troops to work. Ditches 
were dug, mounds thrown up, palisades fixed in the earth. 
In a few hours the ground wore a new aspect ; and the king 
trusted that he should be able to repel the attack even of a 
force greatly outnumbering his own. Nor was it without 
much appearance of reason that he felt this confidence. When 
the morning of the 19th of July broke, the bravest men of 
Lewis's army looked gravely and anxiously on the fortress 
which had suddenly sprung up to arrest their progress. The 
allies were protected by a breastwork. Here and there along 
tlie intrenchments were formed little redoubts and half-moons. 
A hundred pieces of cannon were disposed on the ramparts. 
On the left fiank, the village of Romsdorff rose close to the 
little stream of Landen, from whidi the English have named 
the disastrous day. On the right was the village of Neer- 
winden. Both villages were, after the fashion of the Low 
Countries, surrounded by moats and fences ; and, within these 
inclosures, the little plots of ground occupied by different fam- 
ilies were separated by mud-walls five feet in height and a 
foot in thickness. All these barricades William had repaired 
and strengthened. Saint-Simon,(*) who, after the battle, sur- 
veyed the ground, could hardly, he tells us, believe that de- 
fenses so extensive and so formidable could have been created 
with such rapidity. 

Luxemburg, however, was determined to try whether even 
this position could be maintained against the superior num- 
bers and the impetuous valor of his soldiers. 80011 after sun- 
rise, the roar of the cannon began to be heard. William's bat- 
teries did much execution before the French artillery could 
be so placed as to return the fire. It was eight o'clock before 
the close fighting began. The village of Neerwinden was 
regarded by both commanders as the point on which every 
thing depended. There an attack was made by the French 
left wing commanded by Montchevreuil, a veteran officer of 



(') The Duke of Saint-Siroon, author of the famous memoirs, which present such 
ft life-lilic picture of the court of Lewis the Fourteenth. 
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high reputation, and by Berwick, who, though young, was faat 
rising to an eminent place among the captains of his time. 
Berwick led the onset, and forced his way into the village, but 
was soon driven out a^ain with a terrible carnage.(') Ilis fol- 
lowers fled or perished : he, while trying to rally them, and 
cursing them for not doing their duty better, was surrounded 
by foes. He concealed his white cockade, and hoped to be 
able, by the help of his native tongue, to pass himself off as 
an officer of the English army. But his face was recognized 
by one of his mother's brothers, George Churchill, who held 
on tliat day the command of a brigade. A hurried embrace 
was exchanged between the kinsmen ; and the uncle conducted 
the nephew to William, who, as long as every thing seemed to 
be going well, remained in the rear. The meeting of the king 
and the captive, united by such close domestic ties, and divided 
by such inexpiable injuries, was a strange sight. Both behaved 
as became them. William uncovered, and addressed to his 
prisoner a few words of courteous gi*ceting. Berwick's only 
reply was a solemn bow. The king put on his hat ; the duke 
put on his hat ; and the cousins parted forever. 

By this time the French, who had been driven in confusion 
out of Neerwinden, had been re-enforced by a division under 
the command of the Duke of Bourbon, and came gallantly 
back to the attack. William, well awai*e of the importance of 
this post, gave orders that troo2)s should move thither from 
other parts of his line. This second conflict was long and 
bloody. The assailants again forced an entrance into the vil- 
lage. They were again driven out with immense slaughter, 
and showed little inclination to return to the charge. 

Meanwhile the battle had been raging all along the in- 
trenehments of the allied army. Again and again Luxem- 
burg brought up his troops within pistol-shot of the breast- 
work ; but he could bring them no nearer. Again and again 
they recoiled from the heavy Are which was poured on their 
front and on their flanks. It seemed that all was over. Lux- 

(') The Duke of Berwick, subsequently a famous general of fortune, was the 
natural son of James the Second, hy Arabella Churchill, sister of the great Duke 
of Marlborough. 
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emburg retired to a spot which was out of gnnshot, and sum- 
moned a few of his chief officers to a consultation. They 
talked together during some time ; and their animated gest- 
ures were observed with deep interest by all who were within 
sight. 

At length Luxemburg formed his decision. A last at- 
tempt must be made to carry Neerwinden ; and the invinci- 
ble household troops, the conquerors of Steinkirk, must lead 
the way. 

The household troops came on in a manner worthy of their 
long and terrible renown. A third time Neerwinden was 
taken. A third time William tried to retake it. At the head 
of some English regiments he charged the guards of Lewis 
with such fury that, for the first time in the memory of the 
oldest warrior, that far-famed band was driven back. It was 
only by the strenuous exertions of Luxemburg, of the Duke 
of Chartres, and of the Duke of Bourbon, that the broken 
ranks were rallied. But by this time the centre and left of 
the allied army had been so much thinned, for the purpose 
of supporting the conflict at Neerwinden, that the intrench- 
ments could no longer be defended on other points. A little 
after four in the afternoon the whole line gave way. All was 
havoc and confusion. Solmes had received a mortal wound, 
and fell, still alive, into the hands of the enemy. The En- 
glish soldiers, to whom his name was hateful, accused him 
of having in his sufferings shown pusillanimity unworthy of 
a soldier.(') The Duke of Ormond was struck down in the 
press ; and in another moment ho would have been a corpse, 
had not a rich diamond on his finger caught the eye of one of 
the French guards, who justly thought that the owner of such 
a jewel would be a valuable prisoner. The duke's life was 
saved, and he was speedily exchanged for Berwick. Bu- 
vigny, animated by the true refugee hatred of the country 
which had cast him out, was taken fighting in the thickest of 
the battle. Those into whose hands he had fallen knew him 

(') Count Solmes, a Dutcli officer, was supposed to have sacrificed a fine English 
brigade at the battle of Steinkirlc, bj his backwardness in moving troops to its 
support 
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well, and knew that, if they carried him to their camp, his 
head would pay for that treason to which persecution had 
driven him. With admirable generosity they pretended not 
to recognize him, and suffered him to make his escape in the 
tumult. 

It was only on such occasions as this that the whole great- 
ness of William's character appeared. Amidst the rout and 
uproar, while arms and standards were flung away, while 
multitudes of fugitives were choking up the bridges and fords 
of the Gette or perishing in its waters, the king, having di- 
rected Talmash to superintend the retreat, put himself at the 
head of a few brave regiments, and by desperate efforts ar- 
rested the progress of the enemy. His risk was greater than 
that which others ran. For ho could not be porauadcd either 
to encumber his feeble frame with a cuiiiiss, or to hide the 
ensigns of the Qarter. lie thought his star a good mllying- 
point for his own troops, and only smiled when he was told 
that it was a good mark for the enemy. Many fell on his 
right hand and on his left. Two led horses, which in the field 
always closely followed his person, were struck dead by can- 
non-shots. One musket-ball passed through the curls of his 
wig, another through his coat ; a third bruised his side and 
tore his blue ribbon to tatters. Many years later gray-headed 
old pensioners who crept about the arcades and alleys of Chel- 
sea Hospital used to relate how he charged at the head of 
Galway's horse, how he dismounted four times to put heart 
into the infantry, how he rallied one corps which seemed to 
be shrinking: ^^That is not the way to fight, gentlemen. 
Ton must stand close up to them. Thus, gentlemen, thus." 
"You might have seen him" — thus an eye-witness wrote, 
only four days after the battle — " with his sword in his hand, 
throwing himself upon the enemy. It is certain that, one 
time among the rest, he was seen at the head of two English 
regiments, and that he fought seven with these two in sight 
of the whole army, driving them before him above a quarter 
of an hour. Thanks be to God that preserved him." The 
enemy pressed on him so close tliat it was with difiSculty that 
he at length made his way over the Gette. A small body of 
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brave men, who shared his peril to the last, could hardly keep 
oS the pursuers as he crossed the bridge. 

The French were victorious; but they had bought their 
victory dear. More than ten thousand of the best troops of 
Lewis had fallen. Neerwinden was a spectacle at which the 
oldest soldiers stood aghast. The streets were piled breast- 
high with corpses. Among the slain were some great lords 
and some renowned wamors. Montchevreuil was there, and 
the mutilated trunk of the Duke of Uzes, JKrst in order of 
precedence among the whole aristocracy of France. Thence 
too Sarsfield was borne, desperately wounded, to a pallet from 
which he never rose again. The Court of St. Germains had 
conferred on him the empty title of Earl of Lucan ; but his- 
tory knows him by the name which is still dear to the most 
unfortunate of nations. The region, renowned as the battle- 
field, through many ages, of the greatest powers of Europe, 
has seen only two more terrible days — ^the day of Malplaquet 
and the day of Waterloo. During many months the ground 
was strewed with skulls and bones of men and horses, and 
with fragments of hats and shoos, saddles and holsters. The 
next summer the soil, fertilized by twenty thousand corpses, 
broke forth into millions of poppies. The traveler who, on 
tlie road from St. Tron to Tirlemont, saw that vast sheet of 
rich scarlet spreading from Landen to Neerwinden, could 
hardly help fancying that the figurative prediction of the 
Hebrew prophet was literally accomplished — that the earth 
was disclosing her blood, and refusing to cover the slain. 
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THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA, AND THE BAT 

TLE OF PLASSEY. 1767. 

(Easay oa Lord Olre.] 

Of the provinces wLich had been subject to the House of 
Tamerlane^ the wealthiest was Bengal. No part of India pos- 
sessed such natural advantages, both for agriculture and for 
commerce. The Ganges, rushing through a hundred channels 
to the sea, has formed a vast plain of rich mold, which, even 
under the tropical sky, rivals the verdure of an English April. 
The rice -fields yield an increase such as is elsewhere un- 
known. Spices, sugar, vegetable oils, are produced with mar- 
velous exuberance. The rivers afford an inexhaustible supply 
of fish. The desolate islands along the sea-coast, overgrown by 
noxious vegetation, and swarming with deer and tigers, supply 
the cultivated districts with abundance of salt. The great 
stream which fertilizes the soil is, at the same time, the chief 
highway of Eastern commerce. On its banks, and on those 
of its tributary waters, are the wealthiest nuirts, the most 
splendid capitals, and the most sacred shrines of India. The 
tyranny of man had for ages struggled in vain against the 
ovei*flowing bounty of nature. In spite of the Mussulman 
despot, and of the Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was known 
through the East as the Garden of Eden, as the rich kingdom. 
Its population multiplied exceedingly. Distant provinces 
were nourished from the overflowing of its granaries; and 
the noble ladies of London and Paris were clothed in the deli- 
cate produce of its looms. The race by whom this rich tract 
was peopled, enervated by a soft climate and accustomed to 
peaceful employments, bore the same relation to other Asiatics 
which the Asiatics generally bear to the bold and energetio 
children of Europe. The Castilians have a proverb, that in 
Valencia the earth is water and the men women \ and the do- 
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Bcription 18 at least eqnally applicable to the vast plain of the 
Lower Ganges. Whatever the Bengalee does he does lan- 
guidly. His favorite pnrsuits are sedentary. He shrinks 
from bodily exertion ; and, thongh voluble in dispute, and 
singularly pertinacious in the war of chicane, he seldom en- 
gages in a personal conflict, and scarcely ever enlists as a sol- 
dier. We doubt whether there be a hundred genuine Ben- 
galees in the whole army of the East India Company. There 
never, perhaps, existed a people so thoroughly fitted by nature 
and by habit for a foreign yoke. 

The great commercial companies of Europe had long pos- 
sessed factories in Bengal. The French were settled, as they 
still are, at Chandemagore, on the Hoogly. Higher up the 
stream the Dutch traders held Ghinsurah. Nearer to the sea 
the English had built Fort William. A church and amplo 
warehouses rose in the vicinity. A row of spacious houses, 
belonging to the chief factors of the East India Company, 
lined the banks of the river ; and in the neighborhood had 
sprung up a large and busy native town, where some Hindoo 
merchants of great opulence had fixed their abode. But the 
tract now covered by the palaces of Chowringhee contained 
only a few miserable huts thatched with straw. A jungle, 
abandoned to water-fowl and alligators, covered the site of 
the present Citadel, and the Course, which is now daily 
crowded at sunset with the gayest equipages of Calcutta. For 
the ground on which the settlement stood, the English, like 
other great land -holders, paid rent to the Government; and 
they were, like other great land-holders, permitted to exercise 
a certain jurisdiction within their domain. 

The great province of Bengal, together with Orissa and 
Bahar, had long been governed by a viceroy, whom the En- 
glish called Aliverdy Khan, and who, like the other viceroys 
of the Mogul, had become virtually independent. He died 
in 1756, and the sovereignty descended to his grandson, a 
youth under twenty years of age, who bore the name of Su- 
rajah Dowlah. Oriental despots arc perhaps the worst class 
of human beings ; and this unhappy boy was one of the worst 
specimens of his class. His understanding was naturally 
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feeble, and his temper naturally unamiable. His education 
had been such as would have enervated even a vigorous in- 
tellect, and perverted even a generous disposition. He was 
unreasonable, because nobody ever dared to reason with him, 
and selfish, because he had never been made to feel himself 
dependent on the good-will of others. Early debauchery had 
unnerved his body and his mind. He indulged immoderately 
in the use of ardent spirits, which inflamed his weak brain 
almost to madness. His chosen companions were flatterers, 
sprung from the dregs of the people, and recommended by 
nothing but buffoonery and servility. It is said that he had 
arrived at that last stage of human depravity, when cruelty 
becomes pleasing for its own sake ; when the sight of pain, as 
pain, where no advantage is to be gained, no offense punished, 
no danger averted, is an agreeable excitement. It had early 
been his amusement to torture beasts and birds; and, when 
he grew up, he enjoyed with still keener relish the misery of 
his fellow-creatures. 

From a child Surajah Dowlah had hated the English. It 
was his whim to do so ; and his whims were never opposed. 
He had also formed a very exaggerated notion of the wealth 
which might be obtained by plundering them ; and his feeble 
and uncultivated mind was incapable of perceiving that the 
riches of Calcutta, had they been even greater than ho imag- 
ined, would not compensate him for what he must lose, if the 
European trade, of which Bengal was a chief seat, should be 
driven by his violence to some other quarter. Pretexts for a 
quarrel were readily found. The English, in expectation of 
a war with France, had begun to fortify their settlement with- 
out special permission from the nabob. A rich native, whom 
he longed to plunder, had taken refuge at Calcutta, and had 
not been delivered up. On such grounds as these Surajah 
Dowlah marched with a great army against Fort William. 

The servants of the Company at Madras had been forced 
by Dupleix to become statesmen and soldiers.(*) Those in 

(') Dupleix, the Governor of Pondicberry, bad scbemed to make French influ- 
ence supreme in Uie south of India ; but he had l)een baflSed hy the genius of 
diTe as related by Macaulaj in the earlier portion of the Essay. 
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Bengal were still mere traders, and were terrified and bewil- 
dered by the approaching danger. The governor, who had 
heard much of Surajah Dowlah's cmelty, was frightened out 
of his wits, jumped into a boat, and took refuge in the nearest 
ship. The military commandant thought that he could not 
do better than follow so good an example. The fort was 
taken after a feeble resistance ; and great numbers of the En- 
glish fell into the hands of the conquerors. The nabob seated 
himself with regal pomp in the principal hall of the factory, 
and ordered Mr. Holwell, the first in rank among the prison- 
ers, to be brought before him. His Highness talked about the 
insolence of the English, and grumbled at the smallness of 
the treasure which he had found, but promised to spare their 
lives, and retired to rest. 

Then was committed that great crime, memorable for its 
singular atrocity, memorable for the tremendous retribution 
by which it was followed. The English captives were left at 
the mercy of the guards, and the guards determined to secure 
them for tlie night in the prison of the garrison, a chamber 
known by the fearful name of the Black Hole. Even for a 
single European malefactor, that dungeon would, in such a 
climate, have been too close and narrow. The space was only 
twenty feet square. The air-holes were small and obstructed. 
It was the summer solstice, the season when the fierce heat of 
Bengal can scarcely be rendered tolerable to natives of En- 
gland by lofty halls and by the constant waving of fans. The 
number of the prisoners was one hundred and forty -six. 
When they were ordered to enter the cell, they imagined that 
the soldiers were joking; and, being in high spirits on ac- 
count of the promise of the nabob to spare their lives, they 
laughed and jested at the absurdity of the notion. They soon 
discovered their mistake. They expostulated ; they entreat- 
ed ; but in vain. The guards threatened to cut down all who 
hesitated. The captives were driven into the cell at the 
point of the sword, and the door was instantly shut and 
locked upon them. 

Nothing in history or fiction, not even the story which 
Ugolino told in the sea of everlasting ice, after he had wiped 
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his bloody lips on the scalp of his murderer, approaches the 
horrors which were recounted by the few survivors of that 
night. They cried for mercy. They strove to burst the door. 
Holwell, who, even in that extremity, retained some presence 
of mind, offered large bribes to the jailers. But the answer 
was that nothing could be done without the nabob's orders, 
that the nabob was asleep, and that he would be angry if any 
body woke him. Then the prisoners went mad witli despair. 
They trampled each other down, fought for the places at the 
windows, fought for the pittance of water with which the 
cruel mercy of the murderei's mocked their agonies, raved, 
prayed, blasphemed, implored the guards to fire among them. 
The jailers in the mean time held lights to the bars, and 
shouted with laughter at the frantic struggles of their victims. 
At length the tumult died away in low gaspings and mean- 
ings. The day broke. The nabob had slept off his debauch, 
and permitted the door to be opened. But it was some time 
before the soldiers could make a lane for the survivors, by pil- 
ing up on each side the heaps of corpses on which the buiming 
climate had already begun to do its loathsome work. When 
at length a passage was made, twenty- three ghastly figures, 
such as their own mothers would not have known, staggered 
one by one out of the charnel-house. A pit was instantly dug. 
The dead bodies, a hundred and twenty -three in number, 
were flung into it promiscuously, and covered up. 

But these things which, after the lapse of more than eighty 
years, can not be told or read without horror, awakened nei- 
ther remorse nor pity in the bosom of the savage nabob. He 
inflicted no punishment on the murderers. He showed no 
tenderness to the survivors. Some of them, indeed, from 
whom nothing was to be got, were suffered to depart ; but 
those from whom it was thought that any thing could be ex- 
torted were treated with execrable cruelty. Holwell, unable 
to walk, was carried before the tyrant, who reproached him, 
threatened him, and sent him up the country in irons, together 
with some other gentlemen who were suspected of knowing 
more than they chose to tell about tlie treasures of the Com- 
pany. These persons, still bowed down by the sufferings of 
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that great agony, were lodged in miserable sheds, and fed only 
with grain and water, till at length the intercessions of the 
female relations of the nabob procured their release. One 
Englishwoman had survived that night. She was placed in 
the harem of the prince at Moorshedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah, in the mean time, sent letters to his nom- 
inal sovereign at Delhi, describing the late conquest in the 
most pompous language. lie placed a garrison in Fort Wil- 
liam, forbade Englishmen to dwell in the neighborhood, and 
directed that, in memory of his gi*eat actions, Calcutta should 
thenceforward be called Alinagoro, that is to say, the Fort 
of God. 

In August the news of the fall of Calcutta reached Madras, 
and excited the fiercest and bitterest resentment. The cry of 
the whole settlement was for vengeance. Within forty-eight 
hours after the arrival of the intelligence it was determined 
that an expedition should be sent to the Hoogly, and that 
Clive should be at the head of the land forces. The naval 
armament was under the command of Admiral Watson. 
Nine hundred English infantry, fine troops and full of spirit, 
and fifteen hundred sepoys, composed the army which sailed 
to punish a prince who had more subjects than Lewis the Fif- 
teenth or the Empress Maiia Theresa. In October the ex- 
pedition sailed ; but it had to make its way against adverse 
winds, and did not reach Bengal till December. 

The nabob was reveling in fancied security at Moorshed- 
abad. He was so profoundly ignorant of the state of foreign 
countries that he often used to say that there were not ten 
thousand men in all Europe; and it had never occurred to 
him as possible that the English would dare to invade his do- 
minions. But, though undisturbed by any fear of their mili- 
tary power, he began to miss them greatly. His revenues fell 
off ; and his ministers succeeded in making him understand 
that a ruler may sometimes find it more profitable to protect 
traders in the open enjoyment of their gains than to put them 
to the torture for the purpose of discovering hidden chests 
of gold and jewels. He was already disposed to permit the 
Company to resume its mercantile operations in his country, 

9 
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when he received the news that an English armament was in 
the Hoogly. He instantly ordered all his troops to assemble 
at Moorshedabad, and marched toward Calcutta. 

Clive had commenced operations with his usual vigor. He 
took Budgebudge, routed the garrison of Fort William, re- 
covered Calcutta, stormed and sacked Hoogly. The nabob, 
already disposed to make some concessions to the English, was 
confirmed in his pacific disposition by these proofs of their 
power and spirit. He accordingly made overtures to the chiefs 
of the invading armament, and offered to restore the factory, 
and to give compensation to those whom he had despoiled. 

Clive's profession was war; and he felt that there was 
something discreditable in an accommodation with Surajah 
Dowlah. But his power was limited. A connnittcc, chiefly 
composed of servants of the Company who had fled from Cal- 
cutta, had the principal direction of affaire ; and these per- 
sons were eager to be restored to their posts and compensated 
for their losses. The Government of Mudms, apprised that 
war had commenced in Europe, and apprehensive of an at- 
tack from the French, became impatient for the return of 
the armament. The promises of the nabob were large, the 
chances of a contest doubtful ; and Clive consented to treat, 
though he expressed his regret that things should not be con- 
cluded in so glorious a manner as he could have wislied. 

With this negotiation commences a new chapter in the life 
of Clive. Hitherto he had been merely a soldier, caiTying 
into effect, with eminent ability and valor, the plans of othere. 
Henceforth he is to be chiefly regarded as a statesman ; and 
his military movements are to be considered as subordinate to 
his political designs. That in his new capacity ho dis2)laycd 
great ability, and obtained great success, is unquestionable. 
But it is also unquestionable that the transactions in which 
he now began to take a pai-t have left a stain on his moral 
character. 

The negotiations between the English and the nabob were 
carried on chiefly by two agents, Mr. Watts, a servant of the 
Company, and a Bengalee of the name of Omichuud. This 
Omichund had been one of the wealthiest native merchants 
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resident at Calcutta, and had sustained great losses in conse- 
quence of the iiabob^s expedition against that place. In the 
course of his commercial transactions, ho had seen much of 
the English, and was peculiarly qualified to serve as a medium 
of communication between them and a native court. He pos- 
sessed great influence with his own race, and had in large 
measure the Hindoo talents — quick observation, tact, dexter- 
ity, perseverance, and the Hindoo vices — servility, greediness, 
and treachery. 

The nabob behaved with all the faithlessness of an Indian 
statesman, and with all the levity of a boy whose mind had 
been enfeebled by power and self-indulgence. He promised, 
retracted, hesitated, evaded. At one time he advanced with 
his army in a threatening manner toward Calcutta; but when 
he saw the resolute front which t;he English presented, he fell 
back in alarm, and consented to make peace with them on 
their own terms. The treaty was no sooner concluded than 
he formed new designs against them. He intrigued with the 
French authorities at Chandemagore. He invited Bussy to 
march from the Deccan to the Hoogly, and to drive the En- 
glish out of Bengal. All this was well known to Clive and 
Watson. They determined, accordingly, to strike a decisive 
blow and to attack Chandemagore, before the force there 
could be strengthened by new arrivals, either from the South 
of India or from Europe. Watson directed the expedition by 
water, Clive by land. The saccess of the combined move- 
ments was rapid and complete. The fort, the garrison, the 
artillery, the military stores, all fell into the hands of the En- 
glish. Near five hundred European troops were among the 
prisoners. 

The nabob had feared and hated the English, even while he 
was still able to oppose to them their French rivals. The 
French were now vanquished ; and he b^an to regard the 
English with still greater fear and still greater hatred. His 
weak and unprincipled mind oscillated between servility and 
insolence. One day he sent a large sum to Calcutta, as a part 
of the compensation due for the wrongs which he had com- 
mitted. The next day he sent a present of jewels to Bussy, 
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exhorting that distinguished officer to liasten to protect Bengal 
'* against Clivc, the daring in war, on whom," says his High- 
ness, ^' may all bad fortune attend." He ordered his army to 
march against the English. lie countermanded his orders. 
He tore Olive's letters. He then sent answers in the most 
florid language of compliment. He ordered Watts out of his 
presence, and threatened to impale him. He again sent for 
Watts, and begged pardon for the insult. In the mean time, 
his wretched maladministration, his folly, his dissolute man- 
nere, and his love of the lowest company, had disgusted all 
classes of liis subjects — soldiers, tradera, civil functionaries, the 
proud and ostentatious Mohammedans, the timid, supple, and 
parsimonious Hindoos. A formidable confederacy was formed 
against him, in which were included Itoydullub, the minister 
of finance; Meer Jaffier, the principal commander of the 
troops ; and Jugget Seit, the richest banker in India. The 
plot was confided to the English agents, and a communication 
was opened between the malcontents at Moorshedabad and 
the committee at Calcutta. 

In the committee there was much hesitation ; but Olive's 
voice was given in favor of the conspiratora, and his vigor and 
firmness bore down all opposition. It was determined that 
the English should lend their powerful assistance to depose 
Surajah Dowlah, and to place Meer Jaffier on the throne of 
Bengal. In return, Meer Jaffier projnisod ample compensa- 
tion to the Company and its servants, and a liberal donative to 
the army, the navy, and the committee. The odious vices of 
Surajah Dowlah, the wrongs which the English had suffered 
at his hands, the dangers to which our trade must have been 
exposed, had he continued to reign, appear to us fully to jus- 
tify the resolution of deposing him. But nothing can justify 
the dissimulation which Olive stooped to practice. He wrote 
to Surajah Dowlah in terms so affectionate that they for a 
time lulled that weak prince into perfect security. The same 
courier who carried this ^^ soothing letter," as Olive calls it, 
to the nabob, carried to Mr. Watts a letter in the following 
terms : ^^ Tell Meer Jaffier to fear nothing. I will join him 
with five thousand men who never turned their backs. As- 
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sure him I will march night and day to his assistance, and 
stand by him as long as I have a man left." 

It was impossible that a plot which had so many ramifica- 
tions should long remain entirely concealed. Enough reached 
the ears of the nabob to arouse his suspicions. But he was 
soon quieted by the fictions and artifices which the inventive 
genius of Omichund produced with miraculous readiness. All 
was going well ; the plot was nearly ripe ; when Clive learned 
that Omichund was likely to play false. The artful Bengalee 
had been promised a liberal compensation for all that he had 
lost at Calcutta. But this would not satisfy him. His serv- 
ices had been great. He held the thread of the whole in- 
trigue. By one word breathed in the ear of Snrajali Dow- 
lah, he could undo all that he had done. The lives of Watts, 
of Meer Jaffier, of all the conspirators, were at his mercy ; 
and he determined to take advantage of his situation and to 
make his own terms. He demanded three hundred thousand 
pounds sterling as the price of his secrecy and of his assist- 
ance. The committee, incensed by the treachery and appalled 
by the danger, knew not what course to take. But Clive was 
more than Omichund's match in Omichund's own arts. The 
man, he said, was a villain. Any artifice which would defeat 
such knavery was justifiable. The best course would be to 
promise what was asked. Omichund would soon be at their 
mercy ; and then they might punish him by withholding from 
him, not only the bribe which he now demanded, but also the 
compensation which all the other sufferers of Calcutta were 
to receive. 

His advice was taken. But how was this wary and saga- 
cious Hindoo to be deceived? He had demanded that an 
article touching his claims should be inserted in the treaty 
between Meer JafBer and the English, and he would not be 
satisfied unless he saw it with his own eyes. Clive had an 
expedient ready. Two treaties were drawn up, one on white 
paper, the other on red ; the former real, the latter fictitious. 
In the former Omichund's name was not mentioned ; the lat- 
ter, which was to be shown to him, contained a stipulation in 
his favor. 
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But another difficulty arose. Admiral Watson had scru- 
ples about signing the red treaty. Oniiclinnd's vigilance and 
acutenesB were such that the absence of so important a name 
would probably awaken his suspicions. But Clive was not a 
man to do any thing by halves. We almost blush to write it. 
He forged Admiral Watson's name. 

All was now ready for action. Mr. Watts fled secretly 
from Moorshedabad. Clive put his troops in motion, and 
wrote to the nabob in a tone very different from that of his 
previous letters. He set forth all tlie wrongs which the 
British had suffered, offered to submit the points in dispute 
to the arbitration of Meer Jaffier, and concluded by announ- 
cing that, as the rains were about to set in, he and his men 
would do themselves the honor of waiting on His Highness 
for an answer. 

Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled his whole force, and 
marched to encounter the English. It had been agreed that 
Meer Jaffier should separate himself from the nabob, and 
carry over his division to Clive. But, as the decisive mo- 
ment approached, the fears of the conspirator overpowered 
his ambition. Clive had advanced to Cossimbuzar; the nabob 
lay with a mighty power a few miles off at Plassey ; and still 
Meer Jaffier delayed to fulfill his engagements, and returned 
evasive answera to the earnest remonstrances of the English 
general. 

Clive was in a painfully anxious situation. He could place 
no confidence in the sincerity or in the courage of his con- 
federate ; and, whatever confidence he might place in his 
own military talents, and in the valor and discipline of his 
troops, it was no light thing to engage an army twenty times 
as numerous as his own. Before him lay a river over which 
it was easy to advance, but over which, if things went ill, not 
one of his little band would ever retuim. On this occasion, 
for the first and for the last time, his dauntless spirit, during 
a few hours, shrunk from the fearful responsibility of making 
a decision. He called a council of war. The majority pro- 
nounced against fighting ; and Clive declared his concuiTence 
with the majority. Long af terwanl, he said that he had never 
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called but one coancil of war, and that, if he had taken the 
advice of that council, the British would never have been 
masters of Bengal. But scarcely had the meeting broken 
up when he was himself again. He retired alone under the 
shade of some trees, and passed near an hour there in thought. 
He came back determined to put every thing to the hazard, 
and gave orders that all should be in readiness for passing 
the river on the morrow. 

The river was passed ; and, at the close of a toilsome day's 
march, the army, long after sunset, took up its quarters in a 
grove of mango-trees near Plassey, within a mile of the ene- 
my. Clive was unable to sleep ; he heard, through the whole 
night, the sound of drums and cymbals from the vast camp of 
the nabob. It is not strange that even his stout heart should 
now and then have sunk, when he reflected against what odds, 
and for what a prize, ho was in a few hours to contend. 

Kor was the rest of Surajali Dowlah more peaceful. His 
mind, at once weak and stormy, was distracted by wild and 
horrible apprehensions. Appalled by the greatness and near- 
ness of the crisis, distrusting his captains, dreading every one 
who approached him, dreading to bo left alone, he sat gloom- 
ily in his tent, haunted, a Greek poet would have said, by the 
furies of those who had cursed him with their last breath in 
the Black Hole. 

The day broke, the day which was to decide the fate of 
India. At sunrise the army of the nabob, pouring through 
many openings from the camp, began to move toward the 
grove where the English lay. Forty thousand infantry, armed 
with firelocks, pikes, swords, bows and arrows, covered the 
plain. They were accompanied by fifty pieces of ordnance of 
the largest size, each tugged by a long team of white oxen, 
and each pushed on from behind by an elephant. Some 
smaller guns, under the direction of a few French auxiliaries, 
were perhaps more formidable. The cavalry were fifteen 
thousand, drawn, not from the effeminate population of Ben- 
gal, but from the bolder race which inhabits the northern 
provinces ; and the practiced eye of Clive could i>erceive that 
both the men and the horses were more powerful than those 
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of the Carnatic. The force which he had to oppose to this 
great multitude cousistcd of only tliree thousand lucn. But 
of these nearly a thousand were English ; and all were led by 
English officers, and trained in the English discipline. Con- 
spicuous in the ranks of the little army were the men of the 
Thirty-ninth Regiment, which still bears on its colors, amidst 
many honorable additions won under Wellington in Spain 
and Gascony, the name of Plassey, and the proud motto, Pri- 
mus in IndiS, 

The battle commenced with a cannonade in which the ar- 
tillery of the nabob did scarcely any execution, while tlie few 
iield-pieces of the English produced great effect. Several of 
the most distinguished officers in Surajah Dowlah's service 
fell. Disorder began to spread through his ranks. His own 
terror increased every moment. One of the conspirators 
urged on him the expediency of retreating. The insidious 
advice, agreeing as it did with what his own terrora suggested, 
was readily received. He ordered his army to fall back, and 
this order decided his fate. Clive snatched the moment, and 
ordered his troops to advance. The confused and dispirited 
multitude gave way before the onset of disciplined valor. No 
mob attacked by regular soldiers was ever more completely 
routed. The little band of Frenchmen who alone ventured to 
confront the English were swept down the strciun of fugi- 
tives. In an hour the forces of Surajah Dowlah were dis- 
persed, never to re-assemble. Only five hundred of the van- 
quished were slain. But their camp, their guns, their bag- 
gage, innumerable wagons, innumerable cattle, remained in 
the power of the conquerors. With the loss of twenty-two 
soldiers killed and fifty wounded, Clive had scattered an army 
of near sixty thousand men, and subdued an empire larger and 
more populous than Great Britain. 

Meer Jaffier had given no assistance to the English during 
the action. But as soon as he saw that the fate of the day was 
decided, he drew off his division of the army, and, when the 
battle was over, sent his congratulations to his ally. The next 
morning he repaired to the English quarters, not a little un- 
easy as to the reception which awaited him there. He gave 
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Evident signs of alarm when a gnard was drawn out to receive 
him with the honors due to his rank. But his apprehensions 
were speedily removed. Clive came forward to meet him, em- 
braced him, saluted him as nabob of the three great provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, listened graciously to his apologies, 
and advised him to march without delay to Moorshedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah had fled from the field of battle with all 
the speed with which a fleet camel could carry him, and ar- 
rived at Moorshedabad in little more than twenty-four hours. 
There he called his counselors round him. The wisest ad- 
vised him to put himself into the hands of the English, from 
whom he had nothing worse to fear than deposition and con- 
finement But he attribntcd this snggestion to treachery. 
Others urged him to try the chance of war again. Uo ap- 
proved the advice, and issued orders accordingly. But he 
wanted spirit to adhere even during one day to a manly reso- 
lution. He learned that Meer JafBer had arrived ; and his 
terrors became insupportable. Disguised in a mean dress, 
with a casket of jewels in his hand, he let himself down at 
night from a window of his palace, and, accompanied by only 
two attendants, embarked on the river for Patna. 

In a few days Clive arrived at Mooi'shedabad, escorted by 
two hundred English soldiers and three hundred sepoys. For 
his residence had been assigned a palace, which was surround- 
ed by a garden so spacious that all the troops who accompa- 
nied him could conveniently encamp within it. The cer- 
emony of the installation of Meer JafSer was instantly per- 
formed. Clive led the new nabob to the seat of honor, placed 
him on it, presented to him, after the immemorial fashion of 
the East, an offering of gold, and then, turning to the natives 
who filled the hall, congratulated them on the good fortune 
which had freed them from a tyrant. He was compelled on 
this occasion to use the services of an interpreter ; for it is re- 
markable that, long as he resided in India, intimately acquaint- 
ed as he was with Indian politics and with the Indian char- 
acter, and adored as he was by his Indian soldiery, he never 
learned to express himself with facility in any Indian lan- 
guage. He is said, indeed, to have been sometimes under 
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the neceasity of employing, in his intercoiirBe with natives of 
India, the siuattcring of Portuguese wliich he had acquired, 
when a lad, in Brazil. 

Tiie new sovereign was now called upon to fulfill the en- 
gagements into which he had entered with his allies. A con- 
ference was held at the house of Jugget Seit, the great banker, 
for the purpose of making the necessary arrangements. Omi- 
chund came thither, fully believing himself to stand high in 
the favor of Clive, who, with dissimulation sui*passing even 
the dissimulation of Bengal, had up to that day treated him 
with undiminished kindness. The white treaty was produced 
and read. Clive then turned to Mr. Scrafton, one of the serv- 
ants of the Company, and said in English, '' It is now time to 
undeceive Omichund." '^ Omichund," said Mr. Scrafton, in 
Hindoostanee, '' the red treaty is a trick. You are to have 
nothing." Omichund fell back insensible into the arms of his 
attendants. He revived ; but his mind was irreparably ruined. 
Clive, who, though little troubled by scruples of conscience in 
his dealings with Indian politicians, was not inhuman, seems 
to have been touched. He saw Omichund a few days later, 
spoke to him kindly, advised him to make a pilgrimage to one 
of the great temples of India, in the hope that change of scene 
might restore his health, and was even disposed, notwithstand- 
ing all that had passed, again to employ him in the ])ublic 
service. But, from the moment of that sudden shock, the un- 
happy man sunk gradually into idiocy. He, who had formerly 
been distinguished by the strength of his understanding and 
the simplicity of his habits, now squandered the remains of 
his fortune on childish trinkets, and loved to exhibit himself 
dressed in rich garments, and hung with precious stones. In 
this abject state he languished a few months, and then died. 

We should not think it necessary to offer any remarks for 
the purpose of directing the judgment of bur readera with re- 
spect to this transaction, had not Sir John Malcolm under- 
taken to defend it in all its parts.(') He regrets, indeed, that 



(*) Sir John Malcolm wrote the life of Lord Clive which Macaulay reviewed in 
tbia Eflsay. 
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it was necessary to employ means so liable to abuse as forgery ; 
but he will not admit that any blame attaches to those who 
deceived the deceiver. He thinks that the English were not 
bound to keep faith with one who kept no faith with them, 
and that, if they had fulfilled their engagements with the wily 
Bengalee, so signal an example of successful treason would 
have produced a crowd of imitators. Now, we will not dis- 
cuss this point on any rigid principles of morality. Indeed, 
it is quite unnecessary to do so; for, looking at the question 
as a question of expediency in the lowest sense of the word, 
and using no arguments but such as Macchiavelli might have 
employed in his conferences with Borgia, we are convinced 
that Clive was altogether in the wrong, and that he commit- 
ted, not merely a crime, but a blunder. That honesty is the 
best policy is a maxim which we firmly believe to be generally 
correct, even with respect to the temporal interest of individ- 
uals ; but, with respect to societies, the rule is subject to still 
fewer exceptions, and that for this reason, that the life of so- 
cieties is longer than the life of individuals. It is possible 
to mention men who have owed great worldly prosperity to 
breaches of private faith. But we doubt whether it be pos- 
sible to mention a state which has, on the whole, been a gainer 
by a breach of public faith. The entire history of British 
India is an illustration of the great truth, that it is not prudent 
to oppose perfidy to perfidy, and that the most eflScient weapon 
with which men can encounter falsehood is truth. During a 
long couree of years, the English rulers of India, surrounded 
by allies and enemies whom no engagement could bind, have 
generally acted with sincerity and uprightness ; and the event 
has proved that sincerity and uprightness are wisdom. En- 
glish valor and English intelligence have done less to extend 
and to preserve our Oriental empire than English veracity. 
All that we could have gained by imitating the doublings, the 
evasions, the fictions, the perjuries, which have been employed 
against us, is as nothing when compared with what we have 
gained by being the one power in India on whose word reli- 
ance can be placed. No oath which superstition can devise, 
no hostage, however precious, inspires a hundredth part of the 
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confidence which is produced by the " yea, yea," and " nay, 
nay," of a British envoy. No fastness, however strong by 
art or nature, gives to its inmates a security like that enjoyed 
by the chief who, passing through the temtories of power- 
ful and deadly enemies, is armed with the British guarantee. 
The mightiest princes of the East can scarcely, by the offer 
of enormous usury, draw forth any portion of the wealth which 
is concealed under the hearths of their subjects. The British 
Government offers little more than four per cent. ; and ava- 
rice hastens to bring forth tens of millions of rupees from its 
most secret repositories. A hostile monarch may promise 
mountains of gold to our sepoys, on condition that they will 
desert the standard of the Company. The Company promises 
only a moderate pension after a long service. But every se- 
poy knows that the promise of the Company will be kept : he 
knows that if he lives a hundred years his rice and salt arc as 
6ecui*e as the salary of the governor-general ; and he knows 
that there is not another state in India which would not, in 
spite of the most solemn vows, leave him to die of hunger in 
a ditch as soon as he had ceased to be useful. The greatest 
advantage which a government can possess is to be the one 
trustworthy government in the midst of governments which 
nobody can trust. This advantage we enjoy in Asia. Had 
we acted during the last two generations on the principles 
which Sir John Malcolm uppc2U*s to have considered as sound ; 
had we, as often as we had to deal with })eople like Omi- 
clmnd, retaliated by lying and forging, and breaking faith, 
after their fashion, it is our firm belief that no courage or 
capacity could have upheld our empire. 
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THE IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS. 

(EsMy on Warren Hastings.] 

The voyage was, for those times, very speedy. Hastings 
was little more than four months on the sea. In June, 1785, 
he landed at Plymouth, posted to London, appeared at court, 
paid his respects in Leadenhall Street, and then retired with 
his wife to Cheltenham. 

He was greatly pleased with his reception. The king 
treated him with marked distinction. The queen, who had 
already incurred much censure on account of the favor which, 
in spite of the ordinary severity of her virtue, she had shown 
to the '' elegant Marian," was not less gracious to Hastings. 
The directors received him in a solemn sitting; and their 
chairman read to him a vote of thanks which they had passed 
without one dissentient voice. " I find myself," said Hast- 
ings, in a letter written about a quarter of a year after his ar- 
rival in England, " I find myself everywhere, and universally, 
treated with evidences, apparent even to my own observation, 
that I possess the good opinion of my country." 

The confident and exulting tone of his correspondence 
about this time is the more remarkable, because he had al- 
ready received ample notice of the attack which was in prep- 
aration. Within a week after he landed at Plymouth, Burke 
gave notice in the House of Commons of a motion seriously 
affecting a gentleman lately returned from India. The session, 
however, was then so far advanced that it was impossible to 
enter on so extensive and important a subject. 

Hastings, it is clear, was not sensible of the danger of his 
position. Indeed, that sagacity, that judgment, that readiness 
in devising expedients, which had distinguished him in the 
East, seemed now to have forsaken him ; not that his abilities 
were at all impaired ; not that he was not still the same man 
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who liad triumphed over Francis and Nuncomar, who had 
made tlie cliicf- justice and tlie nabob vizier liis tools, who 
had deposed Oheyte Sing, and repelled Ilyder Ali. But an 
oak, as Mr. Qrattau finely said, should not be transplanted at 
fifty. A man who, having left England when a boy, returns 
to it after thirty or forty years passed in India, will find, be 
his talents what they may, that he lias much both to learn 
and to unlearn before he can take a place among English 
statesmen. The working of a representative system, the war 
of parties, the arts of debate, the influence of the Press, are 
startling novelties to him. Surrounded on every side by 
new machines and new tactics, he is as much bewildered as 
Hannibal would have been at Waterloo, or Themistocles at 
Trafalgar. Ilis very acuteness deludes him. His very vigor 
causes him to stumble. The more correct his maxims, when 
applied to the state of society to which he is accustomed, the 
more certain they are to lead him astray. This was striking- 
ly the case M'ith Ilsuitings. In India ho had a bad hand; 
but he was master of the game, and he won every stake. In 
England he held excellent cards, if he had known how to 
play them ; and it was chiefly by his own errors that he was 
brought to the verge of ruin. 

Of all his errors, the most serious was, perhaps, the choice 
of a champion. Clive, in similar circumstances, had made a 
singularly happy selection. lie put himself into the hands 
of Wedderburn, afterward Lord Loughborough, one of the 
few great advocates who have also been great in the House 
of Commons. To the defense of Clive, therefore, nothing 
was wanting, neither learning nor knowledge of the world, 
neither forensic acuteness nor that eloquence which charms 
political assemblies. Hastings intnisted his interests to a 
very different person, a major in the Bengal army, named 
Scott. This gentleman had been sent over from India some 
time before as the agent of the governor -general. It was 
rumored that his services were rewarded with Oriental mu- 
nificence ; and we believe that he received much more than 
Hastings could conveniently spare. The major obtained a 
Beat in Parliament, and was there regarded as the organ of 
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his employer. It was evidently impossible that a gentleman 
so situated could speak with the authority which belongs to 
an independent position. Nor had the agent of Hastings 
the talents necessary for obtaining the ear of an assembly 
which, accustomed to listen to great orators, had naturally 
become fastidious. He was always on his legs ; he was very 
tedious ; and he had only one topic, the merits and wrongs 
of Hastings. Every body who knows the House of Com- 
mons will easily guess what followed. The major was soon 
considered as the greatest bore of his time. His exertions 
were not confined to Parliament. There was hardly a day 
on which the newspapers did not contain some puff upon 
Hastings, signed Asiatieu^ or JBefigalensis, but known to be 
written by the indefatigable Scott; and hardly a month in 
which some bulky pamphlet on the same subject, and from 
the same pen, did not pass to the trunk -makers and the. 
pastry-cooks. As to this gentleman's capacity for conduct- 
ing a delicate question through Parliament, our readers will 
want no evidence beyond that which they will find in letters 
preserved in these volumes.(*) Wo will give a single specimen 
of his temper and judgment. He designated the greatest man 
then living as " that reptile Mr. Burke." 

In spite, however, of this unfortunate choice, the general 
aspect of affairs was favorable to Hastings. The king was 
on his side. The Company and its servants were zealous in 
his cause. Among public men he had many ardent friends. 
Such were Lord Mansfield, who had outlived the vigor of his 
body, but not that of his mind; and Lord Lansdowne, who, 
though unconnected with any party, retained the importance 
which belongs to great talents and knowledge. The ministers 
were generally believed to be favorable to the late governor- 
general. They owed their power to the clamor which had 
been raised against Mr. Fox's East India Bill. The authors 
of that bill, when accused of invading vested rights, and of 
setting up powers unknown to the constitution, had defend- 
ed themselves by pointing to the crimes of Hastings, and by 

(■) ** The Memoirs of Warren Hastings/' by the Rev. 0. R. Gleig. 
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arguing that abuses so extraordinary justified extraordinary 
measures. Those who, by opposing that bill, had raised them- 
selves to the head of affaii-s, would naturally be inclined to 
extenuate the evils which had been made the plea for ad- 
ministering so violent a remedy ; and such, in fact, was tlieir 
general disposition. The Lord Chancellor Thurlow, in par- 
ticular, whose great place and force of intellect gave him a 
weight in the Government inferior only to that of Mr. Pitt, 
espoused the cause of Hastings with indecorous violence. 
Mr. Pitt, though he had censured many parts of the Indian 
system, had studiously abstained from saying a word against 
the late chief of the Indian Government. To Major Scott, 
indeed, the young minister had in private extolled Hastings 
as a great, a wonderful man, who had the highest claims on 
the Government. There was only one objection to granting 
all that so eminent a servant of the public could ask. The 
resolution of censure still remained on the journals of the 
House of Commons. That resolution was, indeed, unjust; 
but, till it was rescinded, could the minister advise the king to 
bestow any mark of approbation on the person censured t If 
Major Scott is to be trusted, Mr. Pitt declared that this was 
the only reason which prevented the advisers of the crown 
from conferring a peerage on the late governor - general. 
Mr. Dundas was the only important member of the adminis- 
tration who was deeply committed to a different view of the 
subject. He liad moved the resolution which created the 
difficulty; but even from him little was to be apprehended. 
Since he had presided over the Committee on Eastern Affairs, 
great changes had taken place. He was surrounded by new 
allies ; he had fixed his hopes on new objects ; and whatever 
may have been his good qualities — and he had many — flattery 
itself never reckoned rigid consistency in the number. 

From the ministry, therefore, Hastings had every reason to 
expect support ; and the ministry was very powei*f ul. The 
opposition was loud and vehement against him. But the op- 
position, though formidable, from the wealth and influence of 
some of its members, and from the admirable talents and elo- 
quence of otliers, was outnumbered in Parliament, and odious 
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throughout the country. Nor, as far as we can judge, was 
the opposition generally desirous to engage in so serious an un- 
dertaking as the impeachment of an Indian governor. Such 
an impeachment must last for years. It must impose on the 
chiefs of the party an immense load of labor. Yet it could 
scarcely, in any manner, affect the event of the great political 
game. The followers of the coalition were therefore more 
inclined to revile Ilastings than to prosecute him. They lost 
no opportunity of coupling his name with the names of the 
most hateful tyrants of whom history makes mention. The 
wits of Brooks's aimed their keenest sarcasms both at his pub- 
lic and at his domestic life. Some fine diamonds which he 
had presented, as it was rumored, to the royal family, and a 
certain richly carved ivory bed whicli tlic queen liad done 
him the honor to acce])t from him, were favorite subjects of 
ridicule. One lively poet proposed that the great acts of the 
fair Marian's present husband should be immortalized by the 
pencil of his predecessor ; and that Imhoff should be employed 
to embellish the House of Commons with paintings of the 
bleeding Kohillas, of Nuncomar swinging, of Cheyte Sing 
letting himself down to tlie Ganges. Another, in an exqui- 
sitely humorous parody of Virgil's third eclogue, propounded 
tlie question what that mineral could be of which the ittys had 
power to make the most austere of princesses the friend of a 
wanton. A third described, with gay malevolence, the gor- 
geous appearance of Mrs. Ilastings at St. Jameses, the galaxy 
of jewels, torn from Indian begums, which adorned her head- 
dress, her necklace gleaming with future votes, and the de- 
pending questions that shone upon her ears. Satirical attacks 
of this description, and perhaps a motion for a vote of cen- 
sure, would have satisfied the great body of the opposition. 
But there were two men whose indignation was not to be so 
appeased, Philip Francis(') and Edmund Burke. 

Francis had recently entered the House of Connnons, and 

(*) Sir Philip Francis, whom Macaulay^M is well known, believed to be the au- 
thor of the ** Letters of Junius," had been Hastings^s vehement opponent In the 
council at Calcutta. Tlie mutual dislike of the two men had culminated in a duel, 
in which Francis was severely wounded. 

10 
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had already established a character there for indastrj and 
ability. lie labored, indeed, under one most unfoi*tunate de- 
fect, want of fluency. But he occasionally expressed himself 
with a dignity and energy worthy of the greatest orators. 
Before he had been many days in Parliament, he incurred the 
bitter dislike of Pitt, who constantly treated him with as much 
asperity as the laws of debate would allow. Neither lapse of 
yeara nor change of scene had mitigated the enmities which 
Francis had brought back from tlie East. After his usual 
fashion, ho mistook his malevolence for virtue, nursed it, as 
preachers tell us that we ought to nurse our good dispositions, 
and paraded it, on all occasions, with pharisaical ostentation. 

The zeal of Burke was still fiercer, but it was far purer. 
Men unable to understand the elevation of his mind have 
tried to find out some discreditable motive for the vehemence 
and pertinacity which he showed on this occasion. But they 
have altogether failed. The idle story that he had some pri- 
vate slight to revenge has long been given up, even by the 
advocates of Hastings. 

The plain truth is that Hastings had committed some great 
crimes, and that the thought of those crimes made the blood 
of Burke boil in his veins. For Burke was a man in whom 
compassion for suffering, and hatred of injustice and tymnny, 
were as strong as in I^as Casas or Clarkson.(') And altliough 
in him, as in liis Casas and in Clarkson, these noble feelings 
were alloyed with the infirmity which belongs to human nat- 
ure, he is, like them, entitled to this great praise, that he de- 
voted years of intense labor to the service of a people with 
whom he had neither blood nor language, neither religion nor 
manners, in common, and from whom no requital, no thanks, 
no applause, could be expected. 

His knowledge of India was such as few, even of those Eu- 
ropeans who have passed many years in that country, have at- 
tained, and such as certainly was never attained by any pub- 
lic man who had not quit Europe. He had studied the his- 

(*) Lab Casas was the great bishop irho, in the earlier part of the sixteeth cent- 
ury, exerted himself to protect the natives of America against the cruelties of the 
Spauianls. Thomas Clarkson was the famous opponent of the negro slave-trade. 
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tory, the laws, and the usages of the East with an industry 
such as is seldom found united to so much genius and so much 
sensibility. Others liave perhaps been equally laborious, and 
have collected an equal mass of materials. But the manner 
in which Burke brought his higher powers of intellect to 
work on statements of facts, and on tables of figures, was pe- 
culiar to himself. In every part of those huge bales of Indian 
information, which repelled almost all other readers, his mind, 
at once philosophical and poetical, found something to in- 
struct or to delight. His reason analyzed and digested those 
vast and shapeless masses ; his imagination animated and col- 
ored them. Out of darkness, and dullness, and confusion, he 
formed a nmltitude of ingenious theories and vivid pictures. 
He had, in the highest degree, that noble faculty whereby 
man is able to live in the past and in the future, in the dis- 
tant and in the unreal. India and its inhabitants were not 
to him, as to most Englishmen, mere names and abstractions, 
but a real country and a real people. The burning sun ; the 
strange vegetation of the palm and the cocoa tree ; the rice- 
iield; the tank; the huge trees, older than the Mogul empire, 
under which the village crowds assemble ; the thatched roof 
of the peasant's hut ; the rich tracery of the mosque, where 
the imaum prays with his face to Mecca ; the drums, and ban- 
ners, and gaudy idols ; the devotee swinging in the air ; the , 
graceful maiden, with the pitcher on her head, descending the 
steps to the river-side ; the black faces, the long beards, the 
yellow streaks of sect ; the turbans and the flowing robes ; the 
spears and the silver maces ; the elephants with their canopies 
of state; the gorgeous palanquin of the prince and the close 
litter of the noble lady — all these things were to him as the 
objects amidst which his own life had been passed, as the 
objects which lay on the road between Beaconsfield and St. 
James's Street. All India was present to the eye of his mind, 
from the halls where suitors laid gold and perfumes at the 
feet of sovereigns to the wild moor where the gypsy camp 
was pitched ; from the bazaar, humming like a beehive with 
the crowd of buyers and sellers, to the jungle where the lonely 
courier shakes his bunch of iron rings to scare away the hy- 
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enas. lie had just as lively an idea of the insurrection at 
Benares as of Lord Qeorge Gordon's riots, and of the execu- 
tion of Nunconiur as of the execution of Dr. J)odd.(*) Op- 
pression in Bengal was to him the same thing as oppression 
in the streets of London. 

He saw that Hastings had been guilty of some most unjus- 
tifiable acts. All that followed was natural and necessary in 
a inind like Burke's. His imagination and his passions, once 
excited, hurried him beyond the bounds of justice and good 
sense. His reason, powerful as it was, became the slave of 
feelings which it should have controlled. His indignation, 
virtuous in its origin, acquired too much of the character of 
personal averaion. He could see no mitigating circumstance, 
no redeeming merit. His temper, which, though generous 
and affectionate, had always been irritable, had now been 
made almost savage by bodily infirmities and mental vexa- 
tions. Oonscious of great powei*s and great virtues, he found 
himself, in age and poverty, a mark for the hatred of a per- 
fidious court and a deluded people. In Parliament his elo- 
quence was out of date. A young generation, which knew 
him not, had filled the House. Whenever he rose to speak, 
his voice was drowned by the unseemly inten*uption of lads 
who were in tlieir cradles when his orations on the Stamp 
Act called forth the applause of the gi*eat Earl of Chatham. 
These things had produced on his proud and sensitive spirit 
an effect at which we can not wonder. He could no longer 
discuss any question with calmness, or make allowance for 
honest differences of opinion. Tliose who tliink that he was 
more violent and acrimonious in debates about India than on 
other occasions are ill informed respecting tlie last yeai*8 of 
his life. In the discussions on tlie Connucrcial Tre^ity with 
the Court of Versailles, on the llegency, on the French Ilevo- 
lution, he showed even more virulence than in conducting the 
impeachment. Indeed, it may be remarked that the very per- 
sons who called him a mischievous maniac, for condemning 



(') The llov. Dr. Dodd was hanged for forgery hi 1777. The Lord George Gordon 
rioU occurred la 1780. 
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in burning words the Rohilla war and the spoliation of the 
begums, exalted him into a prophet as soon as he began to 
declaim, with greater vehemence, and not with greater reason, 
against the taking of the Bastile and the insults offered to 
Mario Antoinette. To us he appears to have been neither a 
maniac in the former case nor a prophet in the latter, but in 
both cases a great and good man, led into extravagance by a 
sensibility which domineered over all his faculties. 

It may be doubted whether the personal antipathy of Fran- 
cis, or the nobler indignation of Burke, would have led their 
party to adopt extreme measures against Hastings, if his own 
conduct had been judicious. He should have felt tliat, great 
as his public services had been, he was not faultless ; and should 
have been content to make his escape, without aspiring to the 
honors of a triumph. He and his agent took a different view. 
They were impatient for the rewards which, as they con- 
ceived, were deferred only till Burke's attack should be over. 
Tliey accordingly resolved to force on a decisive action with 
an enemy for whom, if they had been wise, they would have 
made a bridge of gold. On the first day of the session of 
1786, Major Scott reminded Burke of the notice given in the 
preceding year, and asked whether it was seriously intended 
to bring any charge against the late governor-general. This 
challenge left no course open to the Opposition, except to 
come forward as accusers, or to acknowledge themselves ca- 
lumniators. The administration of Hastings had not been so 
blameless, nor was the great party of Fox and North so fee- 
ble, that it could be prudent to venture on so bold a defiance. 
The leadera of the Opposition instantly returned the only 
answer which they could with honor return ; and the whole 
party was irrevocably pledged to a prosecution. 

Burke began his operations by applying for papers. Borne 
of the documents for which he asked were refused by the 
ministers, who, in tlie debate, held language such as strongly 
confirmed the prevailing opinion, that tliey intended to sup- 
port Hastings. In April the charges were laid on the table. 
They had been drawn by Burke with great ability, though in 
a form too much resembling that of a pamphlet. Hastings 
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was f umislied with a copy of tho accusation ; and it was inti- 
mated to hiui that he might, if he thought fit, be heard in his 
own defense at the bar of the Commons. 

Here again Hastings was pursued hy the same fataHty 
which had attended him ever since the day when he set foot 
on English ground. It seemed to be decreed that tliis man, 
so politic and so successful in the East, should commit noth- 
ing but blundei-s in Europe. Any judicious adviser would 
have told him that the best thing which he could do would 
be to make an eloquent, forcible, and affecting oration at the 
bar of the House ; but that, if he could not trust himself to 
speak, and found it necessary to read, he ought to be as con- 
cise as possible. Audiences accustomed to extemporaneous 
debating of the highest excellence are always impatient of 
long written compositions. Hastings, however, sat down as 
he would have done at the Government-house in Bengal, and 
prepared a paper of immense length. That pa|)er, if recorded 
on the consultations of an Indian administration, would have 
been justly praised as a very able minute. But it was now 
out of place. It fell flat, as the best written defense must 
have fallen flat, on an assembly accustomed to the animated 
and strenuous conflicts of Pitt and Fox. The members, as 
soon as their curiosity about the face and demeanor of so em- 
inent a stranger was satisfied, walked away to dinner, and left 
Hastings to toll his story till midnight to the clerks and the 
sergeant-at-arms. 

All preliminary steps having been duly taken, Burke, in the 
beginning of June, brought f orM'ard the charge relating to the 
Bohilla war.(') He acted discreetly in placing this accusation 
in the van ; for Dundas had formerly moved, and the House 
had adopted, a resolution condemning, in the most severe 
terms, the policy followed by Hastings with regard to Bohil- 
cund. Dundas had little, or rather nothing, to say in defense 
of his own consistency ; but he put a bold face on the matter, 

(I) Warren HaBtings had sold Uie services of a British brigade to the Nabob 
of Oude, who had thereby been enabled to conquer and devastate Rohilcund. 
Three generaUons afterward, during tlie crisis of tho great muUny, we found, to 
our oott, that the people of Rohilcund had not forgotten the transaction. 
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and opposed the motion. Among other things, he declared * 
that, though he still thought the Bohilla war unjustifiable, 
he considered the services which Hastings had subsequently 
rendered to the State as sufScient to atone even for so great 
an offense. Pitt did not speak, but voted with Dundas ; and 
Hastings was absolved by a hundred and nineteen votes 
against sixty-seven. 

Hastings was no.w confident of victory. It seemed, indeed, 
that he had reason to be so. The Rohilla war was, of all his 
measures, that which his accusers might with greatest advan- 
tage assail. It had been condemned by the Court of Direct- 
ors. It had been condemned by the House of Commons. 
It had been condemned by Mr. Dundas, who had since be- 
come the chief minister of the crown for Indian affairs. Yet 
Burke, having chosen this strong ground, had been complete- 
ly defeated on it. That, having failed here, he should suc- 
ceed on any point, was generally thought impossible. It was 
rumored at the clubs and coffee-houses that one or perhaps 
two more charges would be brought forward ; that if, on 
those charges, the sense of the House of Commons should bo 
Against impeachment, the Opposition would let the matter 
drop ; that Hastings would bo immediately raised to the peer- 
age, decorated with the star of the Bath, sworn of the privy 
council, and invited to lend the assistance of his talents and 
experience to the India Board. Lord Thurlow, indeed, some 
months before, had spoken with contempt of the scruples 
which prevented Pitt from calling Hastings to the House of 
Lords ; and had even said, that if the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer was afraid of the Commons, thei*e was nothing to 
prevent the keeper of the great seal from taking the royal 
pleasure about a patent of peerage. The very title was chosen. 
Hastings was to be Lord Daylesford. For, through all changes 
of scene and changes of fortune, remained unchanged his at- 
tachment to the spot which had witnessed the greatness and 
the fall of his family, and which had borne so great a part in 
the first dreams of his young ambition. 

But in a very few days these fair prospects were overcast. 
On the 13th of June, Mr. Fox brought forward^ with great 
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ability and eloquence, the charge respecting the treatment of 
Choyte Sing.(*) Francis followed on the same side. The 
friends of Hastings were in high spirits when Pitt rose. 
With his usual abundance and felicity of language, the min- 
ister gave his opinion on the case. He maintained that the 
governor-general was justified in calling on the Bajah of Be- 
nares for pecuniary assistance, and in imposing a fine when 
that assistance was contumaciously withheld. He also thought 
that the conduct of the governor-general during the insurrec- 
tion had been distinguished by ability and presence of mind. 
He censured, with great bitterness, the conduct of Francis, 
both in India and in Parliament, as most dishonest and ma- 
lignant. The necessary inference from Pitt's arguments 
seemed to be that Hastings ought to be honorably acquitted ; 
and both the friends and the opponents of the minister expect- 
ed from him a declaration to that effect. To the astonishment 
of all parties, he concluded by saying that, though he thought 
it right in Hastings to fine Cheyte Sing for contumacy, yet 
the amount of the fine was too great for the occasion. On 
this ground, and on thia ground alone, did Mr. Pitt, applaud- 
ing every other part of the conduct of Hastings with regard 
to Benares, declare that he should vote in favor of Mr. Fox's 
motion. 

The House was thunderstruck; and it well might be so. 
For the wrong done to Cheyte Sing, even had it been as 
flagitious as Fox and Francis contended, was a trifle when 
compared with the horrors which had been inflicted on Eohil- 
cund. The general astonishment was the greater, because, 
only twenty-four hours before, the members on whom the 
minister could depend had received the usual notes from the 
Treasury, begging them to be in their places and to vote 
against Mr. Fox's motion. It was asserted by Mr. Hastings 
that, early on the morning of the very day on which the de- 
bate took place, Dundas called on Pitt, woke him, and was 
closeted with him many hours. The result of this conference 

(') Cbcyto Sing, Uie Rajuh of BcnarcB, had been driven into hostility by tlic op- 
pressive conduct of Jlostings, and had then been defeated and deposed. 
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was a determination to give up the late governor-general to 
the vengeance of the Opposition. It was impossible even for 
the most powerful minister to carry all his followers with 
him in so strange a course. Several persons high in office — 
the attorney -general, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Mulgrave — 
divided against Mr. Pitt. But the devoted adherents who 
stood by the head of the Government without asking ques- 
tions were sufficiently numerous to turn the scale. A hun- 
dred and nineteen members voted for Mr. Fox's motion ; sev- 
enty-nine against it. Dnndas silently followed Pitt. 

The prorogation soon interrupted the discussions respect- 
ing Hastings. In the following year, those discussions were 
resumed. The charge touching the spoliation of tlie begums(*) 
was brought forward by Sheridan, in a speech which was so 
imperfectly reported that it may be said to be wholly lost, 
but which was, without doubt, the most elaborately brilliant 
of all the productions of his ingenious mind. The impres- 
sion which it produced was such as has never been equaled. 
He sat down, not merely amidst cheering, but amidst the loud 
clapping of hands, in which the Lords below the bar and the 
strangers in the gallery joined. The excitement of the House 
was such that no other speaker could obtain a hearing, and 
the debate was adjourned. The ferment spread fast through 
the town. Within four-and-twenty hours, Sheridan was of- 
fered a thousand pounds for the copyright of the speech, if 
he would himself correct it for the press. The impression 
made by this remarkable display of eloquence on severe and 
experienced critics, whose discernment may be supposed to 
have been quickened by emulation, was deep and permanent. 
Mr. Windham, twenty years later, said that the speech de- 
served all its fame, and was, in spite of some faults of taste, 
such as were seldom wanting either in the literary or in the 
parliamentary performances of Sheridan, the finest that had 
been delivered within the memory of man. Mr. Fox, about 
the same time, being asked by the late Lord Holland what 

(*) IlaAtitif^, f)jr finrsh and iinflcriipiiloiifl mcthodfi, find cxU>rtc<l 1ar(i;c fiiimfi of 
money for the use of the East India Company from the begums, or princesses, of 
Oudc. 
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was the best speech ever made in Uie House of Commons, 
assigned the first place, without hesitation, to the great oration 
of Sheridan on the Oude charge. 

When tlio debate was resumed, tlie tide mn so strongly 
against the accused that his friends were coughed and scraped 
down. Pitt declared himself for Sheridan's motion ; and the 
question was carried by a hundred and seventy -five votes 
against sixty-eight. 

The Opposition, flushed with victory and strongly sup- 
ported by the public sympathy, proceeded to bring forward 
a succession of charges relating chiefly to pecuniary trans- 
actions. The friends of Hastings were discouraged, and, hav- 
ing now no hope of being able to avert an impeachment, were 
not very strenuous in their exertions. At length the House, 
having agreed to twenty articles of charge, directed Burke to 
go before the Lords, and to impeach the late governor-general 
of high crimes and misdemeanors. Hastings was at the same 
time arrested by the sergeant-at-arms, and carried to the bar 
of the Peers. 

The session was now within ten days of its close. It was 
therefore impossible that any progress could be made in the 
trial till the next year. Hastings was admitted to bail; and 
further proceedings were postponed till the Houses should i*e- 
assemble. 

When Parliament mot in the following winter, the Com- 
mons proceeded to elect a committee for managing the im- 
peachment. Burke stood at the head; and with him were 
associated most of the leading members of the Opposition. 
But when the name of Francis was read, a fierce contention 
arose. It was said that Francis and Hastings were notorious- 
ly on bad terms; that they had been at feud during many 
years, that on one occasion their mutual aversion had impelled 
them to seek each other's lives; and that it would be improp- 
er and indelicate to select a private enemy to be a public 
accuser. It was urged on the other side, with great force, 
particularly by Mr. Windham, that impartiality, though the 
first duty of a judge, had never been reckoned among the 
qualities of an advocate; that, in the ordinary admhiistmtion 
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of criminal justice among the English, the aggrieved party, 
the very last person who ought to be admitted into the jury- 
box, is the prosecutor; that what was wanted in a manager 
was, not that he should be free from bias, but tliat he should 
be able, well-informed, energetic, and active. The ability 
and information of Francis were admitted; and the very 
animosity with which he was reproached, whether a virtue 
or a vice, was at least a pledge for his energy and activity. 
It seems difScult to refute these arguments. But the in- 
veterate hatred borne by Fmncis to Hastings had excited 
general disgust. The House decided that Francis should not 
be a manager. Pitt voted with the majority, Dundas with 
tlio minority. 

In tho nicjiu time, the preparations for the trial had pro- 
ceeded rapidly ; and on the 13tli of February, 1788, the 
sittings of the court commenced. There have been spectacles 
more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous with jewelry and 
cloth of gold, more attractive to grown-up children, than that 
which was then exhibited at Westminster ; but perhaps there 
never was a spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly 
cultivated, a reflecting, an imaginative mind. All the various 
kinds of interest which belong to the neat* and to the distant, 
to the present and to the past, were Collected on one spot, 
and in one hour. All the talents and all the accomplish- 
ments which are developed by liberty and civilization were 
now displayed, with every advantage that could be derived 
both from co-operation and from contrast. Every step in 
the proceedings carried the mind either backward, through 
many troubled centuries, to the days when the foundations 
of our constitution were laid, or far away, over boundless 
seas and deserts, to dusky nations living under strange stars, 
worshiping strange gods, and writing strange characters 
from right to left. The High Court of Parliament was to 
sit, according to forms handed down from the days of the 
Plantagenets, on an Englishman accused of exercising tyranny 
over the lord of the holy city of Benares, and over the ladies 
of the princely house of Oude. 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great hall 
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of William Euf us, the hall which had resounded with accla- 
mations at the inauguration of thirty kings, the hall which 
had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and the just absolu- 
tion of Soniers, the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had 
for a moment awed and melted a victorious party inflamed 
with just resentment, the hall where Charles had confronted 
the High Court of Justice with the placid courage which has 
half redeemed his fame. Neither military nor civil pomp 
was wanting. The avenues were lined with grenadiers. The 
streets were kept clear by cavalry. The peei-s, robed in gold 
and ermine, were marshaled by the heralds under garter king- 
at-arms. The judges, in their vestments of state, attended to 
give advice on points of law. Near a hundred and seventy 
lords, three-fourths of the Upper House, as the Upper House 
then was, walked in solemn order from their usual place of 
assembling to the tribunal. The junior baron present led the 
way, Qeorge Eliott, Lord Heathtield, recently ennobled for his 
memorable defense of Gibraltar against the fleets and armies 
of France and Spain. The long procession was closed by the 
Duke of Norfolk, earl marshal of the realm, by the great dig- 
nitaries, and by the brothers and sons of the king. Last of 
all came the Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his fine person 
and noble bearing. The gray old walls were hung with scar- 
let. The long galleries were crowded by an audience such 
as has rarely excited the fears or the emulation of an orator. 
There were gathered together, from all parts of a great, free, 
enlightened, and prosperous empire, grace and female loveli- 
ness, wit and learning, the representatives of every science and 
of every art. There were seated round the queen the fair- 
haired young daughters of the House of Brunswick. There 
the embassadors of great kings and commonwealths gazed 
with admiration on a spectacle which no other country in the 
world could pi'esent. There Siddons, in the prime of her ma- 
jestic beauty, looked with emotion on a scene surpassing all 
the imitations of the stage. There the historian of the Koman 
Empire thought of the days when Cicero pleaded the cause 
of Sicily against Yerres, and when, before a senate which still 
retained some show of freedom, Tacitus thundered against the 
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oppressor of Africa.(') There were seen, side by side, the 
greatest painter and the greatest scholar of the age. The 
spectacle had allured Reynolds from that easel which has pre- 
served to us the thoughtful foreheads of so many writers and 
statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so many noble matrons. 
It had induced Parr to suspend his labors in that dark and 
profound mine from which he had exti*acted a vast treasure 
of cnulitioii, a treasui-o too often buried in the earth, too often 
paraded with injudicious and inelegant ostentation, but still 
precious, massive, and splendid. There appeared the voluptu- 
ous charms of her to whom the heir of the throne had in se- 
cret plighted his faith.(') There too was she, the beautiful 
mother of a beautiful i-ace, the St. Cecilia whose delicate feat- 
ures, lighted up by love and music, art has rescued from the 
common decay.(*) There were the members of that brilliant 
society which quoted, criticised, and exchanged repartees, un- 
der the rich peacock-hangings of Mrs. Montague. And ther6 
the ladies — whose lips, moi*e persuasive than those of Fox 
himself, had carried the Westminster election against palace 
and treasury — shone round Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
sliire. 

The sergeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced to 
the bar, and bent his knee. The culprit was indeed not un- 
worthy of that great presence. He had ruled an extensive 
and populous country, had made laws and treaties, had sent 
forth armies, had set up and pulled down princes. And in 
his high place ho had so borne himself, that all had feared 
him, that most had loved him, and that hatred itself could 
deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He looked like a 
gi*eat man, and not like a bad man. A person small and cma- 

(') Gibbon, in his " Autobioj^phy/* alludes with gratification to the mention 
which Sheridan made of his " History " on a subsequent daj of the proceedings. 
" Mr. Sheridan^s eloquence/* he writes, ** demanded my apptause ; nor could I hear 
without emotion the personal compliment which he paid me in the presence of the 
British nation." Tlie compliment consisted in classing him with Tacitus. 

O Mrs. Fitzherbert had been privately married to the Prince of Wales in Do- 
ceml)cr, 1785. 

(') The St. Cecilia of Sir Joshua Reynolds was Mrs. Sheridan, formerly Miss 
linley. 
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ciated, jet deriving dignity from a carriage which, while it in- 
dicated deference to the court, indicated also habitual self-pos- 
session and self-respect ; a high and intellectual f oi*ehead ; a 
brow pensive, but not gloomy ; a mouth of inflexible decision; 
a face pale and worn, but serene, on which was written as legi- 
bly as under the picture in the council-chamber at Calcutta, 
Mena ceqna in arduis; such was the aspect with which the 
great proconsul presented himself to his judges. 

His counsel accompanied him, men all of whom were after- 
ward raised by their talents and learning to the highest posts 
in their j^rofession — the bold and strong-minded Law, after- 
ward Chief-justice of the King's Bench; the more humane 
and eloquent Dallas, afterward Chief-justice of the Common 
Pleas ; and Plomer, who, near twenty years later, successfully 
conducted in the same high court the defense of Lord Mel- 
ville, and subsequently became vice-chancellor and master of 
the rolls. 

But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much 
notice as the accusei*s. In the midst of the blaze of red dra- 
pery, a space had been fitted up with green benches and ta- 
bles for the Commons. The managers, with Burke at their 
head, appeared in full dress. The collectors of gossip did not 
fail to remark that even Fox, generally so regardless of his 
appearance, had paid to the illustrious tribunal the compli- 
ment of wearing a bag and sword, l^itt had refused to bo 
one of the conductors of the impeachment ; and his command- 
ing, copious, and sonorous eloquence was wanting to that 
great muster of various talents. Age and blindness had un- 
fitted Lord North for the duties of a public prosecutor; and 
his friends were left without the help of his excellent sense, 
his tact, and his urbanity, liut, in spite of the absence of 
these two distinguished members of the Lower House, the 
box in which the managers stood contained an array of speak- 
ers such as perhaps had not appeared together since the great 
age of Athenian eloquence. There were Fox and Sheridan, 
the English Demosthenes and the English Ilyperides. There 
was Burke, ignorant, indeed, or negligent, of the art of adapt- 
ing his i*easonings and his style to tlie capacity and taste of 
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his hearers, but in amplitude of comprehension and richness 
of imagination superior to every orator, ancient or modem. 
There, with eyes reverentially fixed on Burke, appeared the 
finest gentleman of the age, his form developed by every 
manly exercise, his face beaming with inteUigence and spirit, 
the ingenious, the chivalrous, the high-soulod Windham. Nor, 
though surrounded by such men, did the youngest manager 
pass unnoticed. At an age when most of those who distin- 
guished themselves in life are still contending for prizes and 
fellowships at college, he had won for liimself a conspicuous 
place in Parliament. No advantage of fortune or connection 
was wanting that could set oflf to the height his splendid tal- 
ents and his unblemished honor. At twenty -three he had 
been thought worthy to bo ranked with the veteran states- 
men who appeared as the delegates of the British Commons 
at the bar of the British nobility. AH wlio stood at that bar, 
save him alone, are gone — culprit, advocates, accusers. To 
the generation which is now in the vigor of life he is the 
sole representative of a great age which has passed away. 
But those who, within the last ten years, have listened with 
delight, till the morning sun shone on the tapestries of the 
House of Ix)r<lR, to the lofty and animated clo(]ucncc of 
Charles, Earl Grey, are able to form some estimate of the 
powere of a race of men among whom he was not the fore- 
most. 

The charges and the answers of Hastings were first read. 
The ceremony occupied two whole days, and was rendered 
less tedious tlian it would otherwise have been by the silver 
voice and just emphasis of Cowper, the clerk of the court, a 
near relation of the amiable poet. On the third day Burke 
rose. Four sittings were occupied by his opening speech, 
which was intended to be a general introduction to all the 
charges. With an exuberance of thought and a splendor of 
diction which more than satisfied the highly raised expecta- 
tion of the audience, he described the character and institu- 
tions of the natives of India, recounted the circumstances in 
which the Asiatic empire of Britain had originated, and set 
forth the constitution of the Company and of the English 
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presidencies. Having thus attempted to communicate to his 
hcarei-s an idea of Eastern society as vivid as that which ex- 
isted in his own mind, he proceeded to an*aign the administra- 
tion of IHistings as systematically conducted in deiiancc of 
morality and public law. The energy and pathos of the great 
orator extorted expressions of unwonted admiration from the 
stem and hostile chancellor, and, for a moment, seemed to 
pierce even the resolute heart of the defendant. The ladies 
in the galleries, unaccustomed to such displays of eloquence, 
excited by the solemnity of the occasion, and perhaps not un- 
willing to display their taste and sensibility, were in a state 
of uncontrollable emotion. Handkerchiefs were pulled out ; 
smelling-bottles were handed round; hysterical sobs and 
screams were heard ; and Mrs. Sheridan was carried out in a 
lit. At length the orator concluded. liaising his voice till 
the old arches of Irish oak resounded, '' Therefore," said he, 
'' hath it with all confidence been ordered by the Conunons 
of Great liritain, that I impeach Warren Hastings of high 
crimes and misdemeanora. I impeach him in the name of 
the Commons' House of Parliament, whose tnist he has be- 
trayed. I impeach him in the name of the English nation, 
whose ancient honor he has sullied. I impeach him in the 
name of the people of India, whose rights he has trodden 
underfoot, and whose country he has turned into a desert. 
Lastly, in the name of human nature itself, in the name of 
both sexes, in the name of every age, in the name of every 
rank, I impeach the common enemy and oppressor of all." 



HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. 



CHARLES THE SECOND. 

[History of EngUnd, Chapter II.) 



The restored king was at tliis time more loved by the 
people than any of his predecessors had ever been. The 
calamities of his house, the heroic death of his father, his 
own long-snfiFerings and romantic adventures, made him an 
object of tender interest. His return had delivered the 
country from an intolerable bondage. Becalled by tlie voice 
of both the contending factions, he was in a position which 
enabled him to arbitrate between them ; and in some respects 
he was well qualified for the t:ifik. JIo had received from 
nature excellent parts and a happy temper, llis education 
had been such as might have been expected to develop his 
understanding, and to form him to the practice of every pub- 
lic and private virtue. He had passed through all varieties 
of fortune, and had seen both sides of human nature. He 
had, wliile very young, been driven forth from a palace to a 
life of exile, penury, and danger. He had, at the age when 
the mind and body are in their highest perfection, and when 
the first effervescence of boyish passions should have subsided, 
been recalled from his wanderings to wear a crown. He had 
been taught by bitter experience how much baseness, perfidy, 
and ingratitude may lie hidden under the obsequious demeanor 
of courtiers. He had found, on the other hand, in the huts of 
the poorest, true nobility of soul. When wealth was offered 
to any who would betray him, when death was denounced 
against all who should shelter him, cottagers and serving men 

11 
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had kept his secret tnily, and had kissed his hand under his 
mean disguises with as much reverence as if lie Iiad been 
seated on his ancestral tin-one. From sucli a school it might 
have been expected that a young man who wanted neither 
abilities nor amiable qualities would have come forth a great 
and good king. Charles came forth from that school with 
social habits, with polite and engaging manners, and with 
some talent for lively conversation, addicted beyond measure 
to sensual indulgence, fond of sauntering and of frivolous 
amusements, incapable of self-denial and of exertion, without 
faith in human virtue or in human attachment, without desire 
of renown, and without sensibility to reproach. According 
to him, every person was to be bought : but some people 
haggled more about their price than others; and when this 
haggling was very obstinate and very skillful it was called by 
some fine name. The chief trick by which clever men kept 
up the price of their abilities was called integi'ity. The chief 
trick by which handsome women kept up the price of their 
beauty was called modesty. The love of God, the love of 
country, tlie love of family, the love of friends, were pln-ases 
of the same sort, delicate and convenient synonyms for the 
love of self. Thinking thus of mankind, Charles natural- 
ly cared very little what they thought of him. Honor and 
shame were scarcely more to him than light and darkness to 
the blind. Ilis contempt of flattery has been highly com- 
mended, but seems, when viewed in connection with the rest 
of his character, to deserve no commendation. It is possible 
to be below flattery as well as above it. One who trusts no- 
body will not trust sycophants. One who does not value real 
glory will not value its counterfeit. 

It is creditable to Charles's temper that, ill as he thought 
of his species, he never became a misanthrope. He saw lit- 
tle in men but what was hateful. Yet he did not hate them. 
Nay, he was so far humane that it was highly disagreeable to 
him to see their sufferings or to hear their complaints. This, 
however, is a sort of humanity which, though amiable and 
laudable in a private man whose power to help or hurt is 
bounded by a narrow circle, has in princes often been mther 
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a vice than a virtue. More than one well-disposed raler has 
given op whole provinces to rapine and oppression, merely 
from a wish to see none but happy faces round his own board 
and in his own walks. No man is fit to govern great societies 
who hesitates about disobliging the few who have access to 
him, for the sake of the many whom he will never see. The 
facility of Charles was such as has perhaps never been found 
in any man of equal sense. He was a slave without being 
a dupe. Worthless men and women, to the very bottom of 
whose hearts he saw, and whom he knew to be destitute of 
affection for him and undeserving of his confidence, could 
easily wheedle him out of titles, places, domains, state secrets, 
and pardons. He bestowed much ; yet he neither enjoyed 
the pleasure nor ac<juircd the fame of beneficence. He never 
gave spontaneously ; but it was painful to him to refuse. The 
consequence was that his bounty generally went, not to those 
who deserved it best, nor even to those whom he liked best, 
but to the most shameless and importunate suitor who could 
obtain an audience. 

The motives which governed the political conduct of 
Chai'les the Second differed widely from those by which his 
predecessor and his successor were actuated. He was not a 
man to be imposed upon by the patriarchal theory of govern- 
ment and the doctrine of divine right. He was utterly with- 
out ambition. He detested business, and would sooner have 
abdicated his crown than have undergone the trouble of real- 
ly directing the administration. Such was his aversion to 
toil, and such his ignorance of affairs, that the very clerks 
who attetided him when he sat in council could not refrain 
from sneering at his frivolous remarks, and at his childish 
impatience. Neither gratitude nor revenge had any share in 
determining his course ; for never was there a mind on which 
both services and injuries left such faint and transitory im- 
prcflsious. He wished merely to be a king such as Ix5wis the 
Fifteenth of France afterward was ; a king who could draw 
without limit on the treasury for the gratification of his pri- 
vate tastes, who could hire with wealth and honors persons 
capable of assisting him to kiU the time, and who, even when 
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the State was brought by maladministration to the depths of 
humiliation and to the brink of ruin, could still exclude un- 
welcome truth from the purlieus of his own seraglio, and re- 
fuse to see and hear whatever might disturb his luxurious 
repose. For these ends, and for tliese ends alone, he wished 
to obtain arbitrary power, if it could be obtained without risk 
or trouble. 



WILLIAM OF ORANOE. 

nii«tory of England, Chapter YU.] 

The place which William Henry, Prince of Oi-ange Nassau, 
occupies in the history of England and of mankind is so great 
that it may be desirable to portray with some minuteness the 
strong lineaments of his character. 

He was now in his thirty-seventh year. But both in body 
and in mind he was older than other men of the same age. 
Indeed, it might be said that he had never been young. Ilis 
external appearance is almost as well known to us as to his 
own captains and counselors. ScuI])toi*s, paiiitei*s, and medal- 
ists exerted their utmost skill in the work of transmitting his 
features to posterity ; and his features were such as no artist 
could fail to seize, and such as, once seen, could never be for- 
gotten. His name at once calls up before us a slender and 
feeble frame, a lofty and ample forehead, a nose curved like 
the beak of an eagle, an eye rivaling that of an eagle in 
brightness and keenness, a thoughtful and somewhat sullen 
brow, a firm and somewhat peevish mouth, a check pale, thin, 
and deeply furrowed by sickness and by cai*e. That pensive, 
severe, and solemn aspect could scarcely have belonged to a 
happy or a good-humored man. But it indicates in a manner 
not to be mistaken capacity equal to the most arduous enter- 
prises, and fortitude not to be shaken by reverses or dangers. 

Nature had largely endowed William with the qualities of 
a great ruler ; and education had developed those qualities 
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in no common degree. With strong natural sense, and rare 
force of will, he found himself, when first his mind began to 
open, a fatherless and motherless child, the chief of a great 
but depressed and disheartened party, and the heir to vast 
and indefinite pretensions, which excited the dread and aver- 
sion of the oligarchy then supreme in the United Provinces. 
The common people, fondly attached during three generations 
to his house, indicated, whenever they saw him, in a manner 
not to bo niistikcn, that they regarded liim as their rightful 
head. The able and experienced ministers of the republic, 
mortal enemies of his name, came every day to pay their 
feigned civilities to him, and to observe the progress of his 
mind. The first movements of his ambition were carefully 
watched : every unguarded word uttered by him was noted 
down ; nor had he near him any adviser on whose judgment 
reliance could be placed. He was scarcely fifteen years old 
when all the domestics who were attached to his interest, or 
who enjoyed any share of his confidence, were removed from 
under his roof by the jealous government. He remonstrated 
with energy beyond his years, but in vain. Vigilant observ- 
ers saw the tears more than once rise in the eyes of the young 
state prisoner. His health, naturally delicate, sunk for a time 
under the emotions which his desolate situation had produced. 
Such situations bewilder and unnerve the weak, but call forth 
all the strength of the strong. Surrounded by snares in which 
an ordinary youth would have perished, William learned to 
tread at once warily and firmly. Long before he reached 
manhood he knew how to keep secrets, how to baffle curiosity 
by dry and guarded answers, how to conceal all passions under 
the same show of grave tranquillity. Meanwhile he made 
little proficiency in fashionable or literary accomplishments. 
The manners of the Dutch nobility of that age wanted the 
grace which was found in the highest perfection among the 
gentlemen of France, and which, in an inferior degree, em- 
bellished the Court of England ; and his manners were alto- 
gether Dutch. Even his countrymen thought him blunt. To 
foreigners ho often seemed churlish. In his intercourse with 
the world in general he appeared ignorant or negligent of 
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those arts which double the value of a favor and take away 
the sting of a refusal. lie was little interested in lettei*s or 
science. The discoveries of Newton and Leibnitz, the poems 
of Dryden and Boileau, were unknown to him. Dramatic per- 
formances tired him, and he was glad to turn away from the 
stage and to talk about public afiEairs, while Orestes was rav- 
ing, or while Tai-tufiEe was pressing Elmira's hand. He had, 
indeed, some talent for sarcasm, and not seldom employed, 
quite unconsciously, a naturnl rhetoric, quaint, indeed, but vig- 
orous and original. lie did not, however, in the Iciist affect 
the character of a wit or of an omtor. His attention had been 
confined to those studies which form strenuous and sagacious 
men of business. From a child he listened with interest when 
high questions of alliance, finance, and war were discussed. 
Of geometry he learned as much as was necessary for the con- 
struction of a ravelin or a hornwork. Of languages, by the 
help of a memory singularly powerful, he learned as much as 
was necessary to enable him to comprehend and answer with- 
out assistance every thing that was said to him, and every 
letter which he received. The Dutch was his own tongue. 
With the French he was not less familiar. He understood 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish. lie spoke and wrote English and 
Qerman, inelegantly, it is true, and inexactly, but fluently and 
intelligibly. No qualification could be moi'o importsmt to a 
man whose life was to be passed in organizing great alliances, 
and in commanding armies assembled from different countries. 
One class of philosophical questions had been forced on his 
attention by circumstances, and seems to have intci'csted him 
more than might have been expected from his genenil char- 
acter. Among the Protestants of the United Provinces, as 
among the Protestants of our island, there were two great 
religious parties which almost exactly coincided with two 
great political parties. The chiefs of the municipal oligarchy 
were Arminians, and were commonly regarded by the multi- 
tude as little better than Papists. The Princes of Orange had 
generally been the patrons of the Calvinistic divinity, and 
owed no small part of their popularity to their zeal for the 
doctrines of election and final pei-severance, a zeal not always 
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enlightened by knowledge or tempered by humanity. Wil- 
liam had been carefully instructed from a child in the theo- 
logical system to which his family was attached ; and he re- 
garded that system with even more than the partiality which 
men generally feel for a hereditary faith. He had ruminated 
on the great cnigtnas which had been discussed in the Synod 
of Dort, and had found in the austere and inflexible logic of 
the Gcncvese school something which suited his intellect and 
his temper. That example of intolerance, indeed, which some 
of his predecessors had set, he never imitated. For all per- 
secution he felt a fixed aversion, which he avowed, not only 
where the avowal was obviously politic, but on occasions 
where* it seemed that his interest would have been promoted 
by dissimulation or by silence. His theological opinions, 
however, were even moi^e decided than those of his ancestors. 
The tenet of predestination was the key-stone of his religion, 
lie often declared that, if he were to abandon that tenet, 
he must abandon with it all belief in a superintending Prov- 
idence, and must become a mere Epicurean. Except in this 
single instance, all the sap of his vigorous mind was early 
drawn away from the speculative to the practical. The fac- 
ulties which are necessary for the conduct of important busi- 
ness ripened in him at a time of life when they have scarcely 
begun to blossom in ordinary men. Since Octavius the world 
had seen no such instance of precocious statesmansliip.(') 
Skillful diplomatists were surprised to hear the weighty ob- 
servations which at seventeen the prince made on public af- 
fairs, and still more sui*prised to see a lad, in situations in 
which he might have been expected to betray strong passion, 
preserve a composure as imperturbable as their own. At 
eighteen he sat among the fathers of the commonwealth, 
grave, discreet, and judicious as the oldest among them. At 
twenty-one, in a day of gloom and terror, he was placed at the 
head of the administration.^ At twenty -three he was re- 

— - ■ - ■ ■ - — - — —-^ 

(') Augustufl became triumvir at the age of twenty. 

(*) In 1672 Holland was engaged in a disastrous war with France. That was 
the year in which the celebrated De Witt was murdered at the Hague in a frenzj 
of popular hatred and despair. 
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nowned tkronghout Europe as a soldier and a politician. He 
had put domestic factions under his feet ; he was the soul of 
a mighty coalition ; and he had contended with honor in the 
field against some of the greatest generals of the age. 

His personal tastes were those rather of a warrior than of 
a statesman; but he, like his great-grandfather, the silent 
prince who founded the Batavian commonwealth, occupies a 
far higher place among statesmen than among warriors. The 
event of battles, indeed, is not an unfailing test of the abilities 
of a commander; and it would be peculiarly unjust to apply 
this test to William ; for it was his fortune to bo almost always 
opposed to captains who were consummate masters of their 
art, and to troops far superior in discipline to his own. Yet 
there is reason to believe that he was by no means equal, as 
a general in the field, to some who ranked far below him in 
intellectual powers. To those whom ho trusted he spoke on 
this subject with the magnanimous frankness of a man who 
had done great things, and who could well afford to acknowl- 
edge some deficiencies. He had never, he said, served an ap- 
prenticeship to the military profession. He had been placed, 
while still a boy, at the head of an army. Among his officers 
there had been none competent to instruct him. His own 
blunders and their consequences had been his only lessons. 
" I would give," he once exclaimed, " a good part of my es- 
tates to have served a few campaigns under the Prince of 
Cond6 before I had to command against him." It is not 
improbable that the circumstance which prevented William 
from attaining any eminent dexterity in strategy may have 
been favorable to the general vigor of his intellect. If his 
battles were not those of a great tactician, they entitled him 
to bo called a great man. No disaster could for one moment 
deprive him of his firmness or of the entire possession of all 
his faculties. His defeats were repaired with such marvelous 
celerity, that before his enemies had sung the Te Deum he 
was again ready for conflict ; nor did his adverse fortune ever 
deprive him of the respect and confidence of his soldiers. 
That respect and confidence he owed in no small measure to 
his personal courage. Courage, in the degree which is neces- 
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Bary to carry a soldier withont disgrace tlirongli a campaign, 
is possessed, or might, under proper training, bo acquired, by 
the great majority of men. But courage like that of Wil- 
liam is rare indeed. He was proved by every test ; by war, 
by wounds, by painful and depressing maladies, by raging 
seas, by the imminent and constant risk of assassination, a risk 
which has shaken very strong nerves, a risk which severely 
tried even the adamantine fortitude of Cromwell. Yet none 
could ever discover what that thing was which the Prince of 
Orange feared. His advisers could with diflBculty induce him 
to take any precaution against the pistols and daggers of con- 
spirators. Old sailors were amazed at the composure which 
he preserved amidst roaring breakers on a perilous coast. In 
battle his bravery made him conspicuous even among tens of 
thousands of bmve warriors, drew forth the generous applause 
of hostile armies, and was scarcely ever questioned even by 
the injustice of hostile factions. During his first campaigns 
he exposed himself like a man who sought for death ; was al- 
ways foremost in the charge and last in the retreat; fought, 
sword in hand, in the thickest press ; and, with a musket-ball 
in his arm, and the blood streaming over his cuirass, still stood 
his ground and waved his hat under the hottest fire. His 
friends adjured him to take more care of a life invaluable to 
his country; and his most illustrious antagonist, the great 
Cond^, remarked, after the bloody day of Seneff, that the 
Prince of Orange had in all things borne himself like an old 
general, except in exposing himself like a young soldier. Wil- 
liam denied that he was guilty of temerity. It was, he said, 
from a sense of duty, and on a cool calculation of what the 
public interest required, that he was always at the post of dan- 
ger. The troops which he commanded had been little used 
to war, and shrunk from a close encounter with the veteran 
soldiery of France. It was necessary that their leader should 
show them how battles were to be won. And in truth more 
than one day which had seemed hopelessly lost was retrieved 
by the hardihood with which he rallied his broken battalions 
and cut down the cowards who set the example of flight. 
Sometimes, however, it seemed that he had a strange pleasure 
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in venturing his person. It was remarked that his spirits 
were never so high and his mannera never so gracious and 
easy as amidst the tumult and carnage of a battle. Even in 
his pastimes he liked the excitement of danger. Cards, chess, 
and billiards gave him no pleasure. The chase was his favor- 
ite recreation ; and he loved it most when it was most hazard- 
ous. His leaps were sometimes such that his boldest com- 
panions did not like to follow him. He seems even to have 
thought the most hardy field-sports of England efiEeminate, 
and to have pined in the great park of Windsor for the game 
which he had been used to drive to bay in the forests of 
Quelders — wolves, and wild boars, and huge stags with six- 
teen antlers. 

The audacity of his spirit was the more remarkable because 
his physical organization was unusually delicate. From a 
child he had been weak and sickly. In the prime of man- 
hood his complaints had been aggravated by a severe attack 
of small-pox. lie was astliinatic and consumptive. His slen- 
der fmnie wiis shaken by a constant hoarse cough. He could 
not sleep unless his head was propped by seveml pillows, and 
could scarcely draw his breath in any but the purest air. 
Cruel headaches frequently tortured him. Exertion soon 
fatigued him. The physicians constantly kept up the hopes 
of his enemies by fixing some date beyond which, if there 
were any thing certain in medical science, it was impossible 
that his broken constitution could hold out. Yet, through a 
life which was one long disease, the force of his mind never 
failed, on any great occasion, to bear up his suffering and lan- 
guid body. 

He was born with violent passions and quick sensibilities ; 
but the strength of his emotions was not suspected by the 
world. From the multitude his joy and his grief, his affec- 
tion and his resentment, were hidden by a phlegmatic seren- 
ity, which made him pass for the most cold-blooded of man- 
kind. Those who brought him good news could seldom de- 
tect any sign of pleasure. Those who saw him after a defeat 
looked in vain for any trace of vexation. He praised and 
reprimanded, rewarded and punished, with the stern tranquil- 
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litj of a Mohawk chief ; bat those who knew him well and 
saw him near were aware that under all this ice a fierce fire* 
was constantly burning. It was seldom that anger deprived 
him of power over himself. But when he was really enraged 
the first outbreak of his passion was terrible. It was, indeed, 
scarcely safe to approach him. On these rare occasions, how- 
ever, as soon as he regained his self-command, he made such 
ample reparation to those whom he had wronged as tempted 
them to wish that he would go into a fury again. His af- 
fection was as impetuous as his wrath. Where he loved, he 
loved with the whole energy of his strong mind. When 
death separated liim from what he loved, the few who wit- 
nessed his agonies trembled for his reason and his life. To 
a very small circle of intimate friends, on whose fidelity and 
secrecy he could absolutely depend, he was a different man 
from the reserved and stoical William whom the multitude 
supposed to be destitute of human feelings. He was kind, 
cordial, open, even convivial and jocose, would sit at table 
many hours, and would bear his full share in festive conversa- 
tion. Highest in his favor stood a gentleman of his house- 
hold named Bentinck, sprung from a noble Batavian race, 
and destined to bo the founder of one of the great patrician 
houses of England.Q The fidelity of Bentinck had been 
tried by no common test. It was while the United Provinces 
were struggling for existence against the French power that 
the young prince on whom all their hopes were fixed was 
seized by the small-pox. That disease had been fatal to many 
members of his family, and at first wore, in his case, a pecul- 
iarly malignant aspect. The public consternation was great. 
The streets of the Hague were crowded from day-break to 
sunset by persons anxiously asking how His Highness was. 
At length his complaint took a favorable turn. His escape 
was attributed partly to his own singular equanimity, and 
partly to the intrepid and indefatigable friendship of Ben- 
tinck. From the hands of Bentinck alone William took food 
and medicine. By Bentinck alone William was lifted from 

(') The dacal house of PorUand. 
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his bed and laid down in it ^Whether Bentinck slept or 
pot while I was ill," said William to Temple, with great ten- 
derncBB, ^^ I know not. But this I know, tliat, through sixteen 
dajTB and nights, I never once called for any thing but that 
Bentinck was instantly at my side." Before the faithful serv- 
ant had entirely performed his task, he had liimself caught 
the contagion. Still, however, he bore up against drowsiness 
and fever till his master was pronounced convalescent. Then, 
at length, Bentinck asked leave to go home. It was time ; 
for his limbs would no longer support him. He was in great 
danger, but recovered, and, as soon as he left his bed, hastened 
to the army, where, during many sharp campaigns, he was 
ever found, as he had been in peril of a different kind, close 
to William's side. 

Such was the origin of a friendship as warm and pure as 
any that ancient or modern history records. The descendants 
of Bentinck still preserve many letters written by William to 
their ancestor; and it is not too much to say that no person 
who has not studied those letters can form a correct notion of 
the prince's character. lie, whom even his admirers generally 
accounted the most distant and frigid of men, here forgets all 
distinctions of rank, and pours out all his thoughts with the 
ingenuousness 'of a school-boy. He imparts without ix^scrve 
secrets of the highest moment. lie explains with perfect sim- 
plicity vast designs affecting all the governments of Euroi)e. 
Mingled with his communications on such subjects are other 
communications of a very different, but perhaps not of a less 
interesting, kind. All his adventures, all his personal feel- 
ings ; his long runs after enormous stags ; his carousals on St. 
Hubert's Day ; the growth of his plantations, the failure of 
his melons, the state of his stud ; his wish to procure an easy 
pad nag for his wife ; his vexation at learning that one of his 
household, after ruining a girl of good family, refused to 
marry her ; his fits of sea-sickness, his coughs, his headaches ; 
his devotional moods ; his gratitude for the divine protection 
after a great escape ; his struggles to submit himself to the 
divine will after a disaster, are described with an amiable 
garmlity hardly to have been expected from the most discreet 
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and sedate statesman of the age. Still more remarkable is the 
careless effusion of his tenderness, and the brotherly interest 
which he takes in his friend's domestic felicity. When an 
heir is bom to Bentinck, " he will live, I hope," says William, 
'^ to be as good a fellow as you are ; and, if I should have a 
son, our children will love each otlier, I hope, as we have 
done." Through life he continues to regard the little Ben- 
tin cks with paternal kindness. He calls them by endearing 
diminutives: he takes charge of them in their father^s ab- 
sence, and though vexed at being forced to refuse them any 
pleasure, will not suffer them to go on a hunting party, where 
there would be risk of a push from a stag's horn, or to sit up 
late at a riotous sujipcr. When their mother is taken ill dur- 
ing her husband's absence, William, in the midst of business 
of the highest moment, finds time to send off several ox- 
presses in one day with short notes containing intelligence 
of her state. On one occasion, when she is pronounced out 
of danger after a severe attack, the prince breaks forth into 
fervent expressions of gratitude to God. " I write," he says, 
" with tears of joy in my eyes." There is a singular chann 
in such letters, penned by a man whose irresistible energy 
and inflexible firmness extorted the respect of his enemies, 
whose cold and ungracious demeanor repelled the attachment 
of almost all his partisans, and whose mind was occupied by 
gigantic schemes which have changed the face of the world. 

His kindness was not misplaced. Bentinck was early pro- 
nounced by Temple to be the best and truest servant that 
ever prince had the good fortune to possess, and continued 
through life to merit that honorable character. The friends 
were indeed made for each other. William wanted neither a 
guide nor a fiatterer. Having a firm and just reliance on his 
own judgment, ho was not partial to counselors who dealt 
much in suggestions and objections. At the same time, he 
had too much discernment, and too much elevation of mind, 
to be gratified by sycophancy. The confidant of such a 
prince ought to be a man, not of inventive genius or com- 
manding spirit, but bmve and faithful, capable of executing 
orders punctually, of keeping secrets inviolably, of observing 
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facts vigilantly, and of reporting them truly ; and Bucb a man 
was Bentinck. 

William was not less fortunate in marriage than in friend- 
ship. Yet his marriage had not at first promised much do- 
mestic happiness. His choice had been determined chiefly 
by political considerations; nor did it seem likely that any 
strong affection would grow up between a handsome girl of 
sixteen, well disposed indeed, and naturally intelligent, but 
ignorant and simple, and a bridegroom who, though ho had 
not completed his twenty -eiglith year, was in constitution 
older than her father, whose manner was chilling, and whose 
head was constantly occupied by public business or by lield- 
sports. For a time William was a negligent husband. He 
was, indeed, drawn away from his wife by other women, par- 
ticularly by one of her ladies, Elizabeth Yilliers, who, though 
destitute of pei*sonal attractions, and disfigured by a hideous 
squint, possessed talents which well fitted her to partake his 
cares. He was, indeed, ashamed of his errors, and spared no 
pains to conceal them; but, in spite of all his precautions, 
Mary well knew that he was not strictly faithful to her. Spies 
and tale-bearers, encouraged by her father, did their best to 
inflame her resentment. A man of a very different character, 
the excellent Ken, who was her chaplain at the TTague during 
some months, was so much incensed by her wrongs that he, 
with more zeal than discretion, threatened to reprimand her 
husband severely. She, however, bore her injuries with a 
meekness and patience which deserved, and gradually obtained, 
William's esteem and gratitude. Yet there still remained one 
cause of estrangement. A time would probably come when 
the princess, who had been educated only to work embroidery, 
to play on the spinet, and to read the IMble and '^ The Whole 
Duty of Man," would be the chief of a great monarchy, and 
would hold the balance of Europe, while her lord, ambitious, 
versed in affairs, and bent on great enterprises, would find in 
the British Oovernment no place marked out for him, and 
would hold power only from her bounty and during her pleas- 
ure. It is not strange that a man so fond of authority as 
William, and so conscious of a genius for command, should 
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havei strongly felt that jealousy which, daring a few hours 
of royalty, put dissension between Guildford Dudley and the 
Lady Jane, and which produced a rupture still more tragical 
between Darnley and the Queen of Scots. The Princess of 
Orange had not the faintest suspicion of her husband's feel- 
ings. Her preceptor, Bisliop Compton, had instructed her 
carefully in rch'gion, and had especially guarded her mind 
against the arts of Roman Catliolic divines, but had left her 
profoundly ignorant of the English Constitution and of her 
own position. She knew that her marriage vow bound her 
to obey her husband ; and it had never occurred to her that 
the relation in which they stood to each other might one day 
be inverted. She had been nine years married before she 
discovered the cause of William's discontent ; nor would she 
ever have learned it from himself. In general, his temper 
inclined him rather to brood over his griefs than to give 
utterance to them ; and in this particular case his lips were 
sealed by a very natural delicacy. At length a complete ex- 
planation and reconciliation were brought about by the agency 
of Gilbert Buniet.(') 

When persons who ought to esteem and love each other are 
kept asunder, as often happens, by some cause which three 
words of frank explanation would remove, they are fortunate 
if they possess an indiscreet friend wlio blurts out the whole 
truth. Burnet plainly told the princess what the feeling was 
which preyed upon her husband's mind. She learned for the 
fii'st time, with no small astonishment, that, when she became 
Queen of England, William would not share her throne. She 
warmly declared that there was no proof of conjugal submis- 
sion and affection which she was not ready to give. Burnet, 

(') Dr. Burnet for some time preceding 1688 was in residence at the Hague, 
and enjojed William's confidence and familiaritj. " When the doctor," writes 
Macaulaj, " took liberties, which was not seldom the case, his patron became more 
tlian usually cold and sullen, and sometimes uttered a short, drj sarcasm which 
would have struck dumb any person of ordinary assurance. In spite of such oc- 
currences, however, the amity between this singular pair continued, with some 
temporary interruptions, till it was dissolved by death. Indeed, it was not easy to 
wound Bumet*s feelings. His self-complacency, his animal spirits, and his want 
of tact were such that, though he frequently gave offense, he never took it** 
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with many apologies and with solemn protestations that no 
human being had put words into his mouth, informed her 
that the remedy was in her own hands. She might easily, 
when the crown devolved on her, induce her Parliament not 
only to give the regal title to her husband, but even to ti*ans- 
fer to him by a legislative act the administration of the gov- 
ernment. " But," he added, " your Royal Highness ought to 
consider well before you announce any such resolution. For 
it is a resolution which, having once been announced, can not 
safely or easily be retracted." " I want no time for consider- 
ation," answered Mary. " It is enough that I have an oppor- 
tunity of showing my regard for the prince. Tell him what 
I say ; and bring him to me, that he may hear it from my own 
lips." Burnet went in quest of William ; but William was 
many miles off after a stag. It was not till the next day that 
the decisive interview took place. " I did not know till yes- 
terday," said Mary, ^' that there was such a difference between 
the laws of England and the laws of God. But I now 
promise you that you shall always bear rule; and, in return, 
I ask only this, that, as I shall observe the precept which en- 
joins wives to obey their husbands, you will observe that 
which enjoins husbands to love their wives." Her generous 
affection completely gained the heart of William. From that 
time till the sad day when he was carried away in fits from 
her dying bed, there was entire friendship and confidence be- 
tween them. Many of her letters to him are extant; and 
they contain abundant evidence that this man, unamiable as 
he was in the eyes of the multitude, had succeeded in inspir- 
ing a beautiful and virtuous woman, born his superior, with a 
passion fond even to idolatry. 

Unhappily, sarcasm and invective directed against William 
were but too likely to find favorable audience.(*) Each of 
the two great pai-ties had its own reasons for being dissatisfied 
with him; and there were some complaints in which both 
parties joined. His manners gave almost univei*sal offense. 

(') Tliiii and ilio following [mniginphii rufcr to the cuiuMiH of Williftm*i» unpopu- 
Uiity M King of England. 
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He was in tnitli far better qualified to save a nation than to 
adorn a court. In the highest parts of statesmanship, he had 
no equal among his contemporaries. He had formed plans 
not inferior in grandeur and boldness to those of Bichelieu, 
and had carried them into effect with a tact and wariness 
worthy of Mazarin. Two countries, the seats of civil liberty 
and of the Reformed Faith, had been preserved by his wis- 
dom and courage from extreme perils. Holland he had de- 
livered from foreign, and England from domestic foes. Ob- 
stacles apparently insurmountable had been interposed be- 
tween him and the ends on which he was intent ; and those 
obstacles his genius had turned into stepping-stones. Under 
his dexterous management the hereditary enemies of his house 
had helped him to mount a throne; and the persecutors of 
his religion had helped him to rescue his religion from per- 
secution. Fleets and armies, collected to withstand him, had, 
without a struggle, submitted to his orders. Factions and 
sects, divided by mortal antipatliies, had recognized him as 
their common liead. Without carnage, witliout devastation, 
he had won a victory compared with which all the victories 
of Gustavus and Tureimo were insignificant. In a few weeks 
he had changed the relative position of all the states in Eu- 
rope, and had restored the equilibrium which the preponder- 
ance of one power had destroyed. Foreign nations did ample 
justice to his great qualities. In every Continental country 
where Protestant congregations met, fervent thanks were of- 
fered to God, who, from among the progeny of his servants, 
Maurice, tlic deliverer of Germany, and William, the deliv- 
erer of Holland, had raised up a third deliverer, the wisest 
and mightiest of all. At Vienna, at Madrid, nay, at Home, 
the valiant and sagacious heretic was held in honor as the 
chief of the great confederacy against the House of Bourbon ; 
and even at Versailles the hatred which he inspired was largely 
mingled with admiration. 

Here he was less favorably judged. In truth, our ancestors 
saw him in the worst of all lights. By the French, the Ger- 
mans, and the Italians, he was contemplated at such a distance 
that only what was great could be discerned, and that small 

12 
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blemishes were invisible. To the Dutch he was brought close ; 
but he was himself a Dutchman. lu his iiitcrcoui*se with 
them he was seen to the best advantage ; he was perfectly at 
his ease with them ; and from among them he had chosen his 
earliest and dearest fnends. But to the English he appeared 
in a most unfortunate point of view. He was at once too 
near to them and too far from them. He lived among them, 
so that the smallest peculiarity of temper or manner could not 
escape their notice. Yet he lived apart from them, and was 
to the last a foreigner in speech, tastes, and habits. 

One of the chief functions of our sovereigns had long been 
to preside over the society of the capital. That function 
Charles the Second had performed with immense success. 
His easy bow, his good stories, his style of dancing and play- 
ing tennis, the sound of his cordial laugh, were familiar to 
all lA)ndon. One day he was seen among the elms of St. 
James's Park chatting with Dryden about poetry. Another 
day his arm was on Tom Durfcy's shoulder; and His Majes- 
ty was taking a second, while his companion sung ^' Phillida, 
Phillida," or " To horse, brave boys I to Newmarket, to horse I" 
James, with much less vivacity and good-nature, was accessible, 
and, to people who did not cross him, civil. But of this so- 
ciableness William was entirely destitute. He seldom came 
foilh from his closet; and, when he appeai*ed in the public 
rooms, he stood among the crowd of courtici*s and ladies, stern 
and abstracted, making no jest and smiling at none. His 
freezing look, his silence, the dry and concise answers which 
he uttered when he could keep silence no longer, disgusted 
noblemen and gentlemen who had been accustomed to be 
slapped on the back by their royal masters, called Jivek or 
Harry, congratulated about race-cups or mllied about actresses. 
The women missed the homage due to their sex. They ob- 
served that the king spoke in a somewhat imperious tone even 
to the wife to whom he owed so much, and whom he sincerely 
loved and esteemed. They were amused and shocked to see 
him, when the Princess Anne dined with him, and when the 
first green pease of the year were put on the table, devour 
the whole dish without offering a spoonful to Her lloyal 
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Highness ; and they pronounced that this great soldier and 
politician was no better than a Low Dutch bear. 

One misfortune, which was imputed to him as a crime, was 
his bad English. He spoke our language, but not well. His 
accent was foreign : his diction was inelegant ; and his vocab- 
ulary seems to have been no larger than was necessary for 
the transaction of business. To the difficulty which he felt 
in expressing himself, and to his consciousness that his pro- 
nunciation was bad, must be partly ascribed the taciturnity 
and the short answers which gave so much offense. Our lit- 
erature he was incapable of enjoying or of undei'standing. He 
never once, during his whole reign, showed himself at the the- 
atre. The poets who wrote Pindaric verses in his praise com- 
plained that their flights of sublimity were beyond his com- 
prehension. Those who are acquainted with the panegyrical 
odes of that ago will perhaps be of o2)inion that he did not 
lose much by his ignorance. 

It is true that his wife did her best to supply what was 
wanting, and that she was excellently qualified to be the head 
of the court. She was English by birth, and English also in 
her tastes and feelings. Her face was handsome, her port ma- 
jestic, her temper sweet and lively, her manners affable and 
graceful. Her understanding, though very imperfectly culti- 
vated, was quick. There was no want of feminine wit and 
shrewdness in her conversation ; and her letters were so well 
expressed that they deserved to be well spelled. She took 
much pleasure in the lighter kinds of literature, and did some- 
thing toward bringing books into fashion among ladies of qual- 
ity. The stainless purity of her private life and the strict at- 
tention which she paid to her religious duties were the more 
respectable, because she was singularly free from censorious- 
ness, and discouraged scandal as much as vice. In dislike of 
backbiting, indeed, she and her husband cordially agreed; but 
they showed that dislike in different and in very characteristic 
ways. William preserved profound silence, and gave the tale- 
bcai-cr a look which, as was said by a person who had once 
encountered it, and who took good care never to encounter it 
again, made your story go back down your throat. Mary had 
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a way of interrupting tattle about elopements, duels, and play- 
debts, by asking the tattlers, very quietly yet significantly, 
whether they had ever read her favorite sermon. Dr. Tillot- 
son's on Evil Speaking. Her charities wei*e niuniiiceiit and 
judicious ; and, though she made no ostentatious display of 
them, it was known that she retrenched from her own state 
in order to relieve Protestants whom persecution had driven 
from France and Ireland, and who were starving in the gar- 
rets of London. So amiable was her conduct, that she was 
generally spoken of with esteem and tenderness by the most 
respectable of those who disapproved of the manner in which 
she had been raised to the throne, and even of those who re- 
fused to acknowledge her as queen. In the Jacobite lam- 
poons of that time, lampoons which, in virulence and malig- 
nity, far exceed any thing that our age has produced, she was 
not often mentioned with severity. Indeed she sometimes 
expressed her surprise at finding that libelci-s who respected 
nothing else respected her name. Qod, she said, knew where 
her weakness lay. She was too sensitive to abuse and cal- 
umny: he had mercifully spared her a trial which was be- 
yond her strength ; and the best return which slie could make 
to him was to discountenance all malicious reflections on the 
characters of others. Assured that she possessed her hus- 
band's entire confidence and afiEection, she turned the edge of 
his sharp speeches, sometimes by soft and sometimes by play- 
ful answei*8, and employed all the influence which she derived 
from her many pleasing qualities to gain the hearts of the 
people for him. 
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JUD OE JEFFREYS. 1 685. 

[History of Engtand, Chapter IV.] 

The Great Seal was left in Guildford^s custody; but a 
marked indignity was at the same time offered to him.(') It 
was determined that another lawyer of more vigor and audac- 
ity should be called to assist in the administration. The per- 
son selected was Sir George Jeffreys, Chief -justice of the 
Court of King^s Bench. The depravity of this man has passed 
into a proverb. Both the great English parties have attacked 
his memory with emulous violence : for the Whigs considered 
him as their most barbarous enemy ; and the Tories found it 
convenient to throw on him the blame of all the crimes which 
had sullied their triumph. A diligent and candid inquiry 
will show that some frightful stories which have been told 
concerning him are false or exaggerated. Yet the dispassion- 
ate historian will be able to make very little deduction from 
the vast mass of infamy with which the memory of the wick- 
ed judge has been loaded. 

He was a man of quick and vigorous parts, but constitu- 
tionally prone to insolence and to the angry passions. When 
just emerging from boyhood he had risen into practice ^t the 
Old Bailey bar, a bar where advocates have always used a li- 
cense of tongue unknown in Westminster Ilall. Ilerc, during 
many years, his chief business was to examine and cross-exam- 
ine the most hardened miscreants of a great capital. Daily 
conflicts with prostitutes and thieves called out and exercised 
his powers so effectually that he became the most consummate 
bully ever known in his profession. Tenderness for others 
and respect for himself were feelings alike unknown to him. 

(') This passage is taken from Macaulay*s account of the changes which, at his 
accession to the throne, James the Second made among the miniisters and the 
judges. 
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He acquired a boundless command of the rhetoric in which 
the vulgar express hatred and contempt. The profusion of 
maledictions and vituperative epithets which composed his 
vocabulary could hardly have been rivaled in the iish-market 
or the bear-garden. His countenance and his voice must al- 
ways have been unamiable. But these natural advantages — 
for such he seems to have thought them — ^lie had improved 
to such a degree that there were few who, in his paroxysms 
of rage, could see or hear him without emotion. Impudence 
and ferocity sat upon his brow. The glare of his eyes had a 
fascination for the unhappy victim on whom they were fixed. 
Yet his brow and his eye were less terrible than the savage 
lines of his mouth. His yell of fury, as was said by one who 
bad often heard it, sounded like the thunder of the judgment- 
day. These qualifications he carried, while still a young man, 
from the bar to the bench. He early became Common Ser- 
geant, and then Recorder of London. As a judge at the City 
Sessions he exhibited the same propensities which afterward, 
in a higher post, gained for him an unenviable immortality. 
Already might be remarked in him the most odious vice 
which is incident to human nature, a delight in misery merely 
as misery. There was a fiendish exultation in the way in 
which he pronounced sentence on offenders. Their weeping 
and imploring seemed to titillate him voluptuously ; and he 
loved to scare them into fits by diluting with luxuriant am- 
plification on all the details of what they were to suffer. 
Thus, when he had an opportunity of ordering an unlucky 
adventuress to be whipped at the cart's tail, " Hangman," he 
would exclaim, " I charge you to pay particular attention to 
this lady I Scourge her soundly, man 1 Scourge her till the 
blood runs down 1 It is Christiuiis, a cold time for madam to 
strip inl See that you warm her shoulders thoroughly!" 
He was hardly less facetious when he passed judgment on 
poor Lodowick Muggleton, the drunken tailor who fancied 
himself a prophet. ^'Impudent rogue!" roared Jeffreys, 
^' thou shalt have an easy, easy, easy punishment !" One part 
of this easy punishment was the pillory, in which the wretched 
fanatic was almost killed with brickbats. 
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By this time the heart of Jeffreys had been hardened to 
that temper which tyrants require in their worst implements. 
He had hitherto looked for professional advancement to the 
corporation of London. He had therefore professed himself 
a Roundhead, and had always appeared to be in a higher state 
of exhilaration when he explained to Popish priests that they 
were to be cut down alive, and were to see their own bow- 
els burned, than wlien he passed ordinary soiitciiccs of death. 
But, as soon as he had got all that the City could give, he 
made haste to sell his forehead of brass and his tongue of 
venom to the court. ChiflSuch,(') who was accustomed to act 
as broker in infamous contracts of more than one kind, lent 
his aid. He had conducted many amorous and many political 
intrigues ; but he assuredly never rendered a more scandalous 
service to his masters than when he introduced Jeffreys to 
Whitehall. The renegade soon found a patron in the obdu- 
rate and revengeful James, but was always regarded with 
scorn and disgust by Charles, whose faults, great as they were, 
had no affinity with insolence and cruelty. " That man," said 
the king, 'Mias no learning, no sense, no manners, and more 
impudence than ten carted street-walkers." Work was to be 
done, however, which could bo trusted to no man who rever- 
enced law or was sensible of shame ; and thus Jeffreys, at an 
age at which a barrister thinks himself fortunate if he is em- 
ployed to conduct an important cause, was made Chief-justice 
of the King's Bench. 

His enemies could not deny that he possessed some of the 
qualities of a great judge. His legal knowledge, indeed, was 
merely such as ho had picked up in practice of no very high 
kind. But he had one of those happily constituted intellects 
which, across labyrinths of sophistry, and through masses of 
immaterial facts, go straight to the true point. Of his intel- 
lect, however, he seldom had the full use. Even in civil 
causes, his malevolent and despotic temper perpetually dis- 
ordered his judgment. To enter his court was to enter the 
den of a wild beast, which none could tame, and which was as 

(') Chiffinch was a confidential senrant of Charles the Second. 
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likely to be roused to rage by caresses as by attacks. He 
frequently poured forth on plaintiffs and defendants, bams- 
ters and attorneys, witnesses and jurymen, torrents of fi*antic 
abuse, intermixed witli oaths and cui'ses. His looks and tones 
had inspired terror when he was merely a young advocate 
struggling into practice. Now that he was at the head of the 
most formidable tribunal in the realm, there were few indeed 
who did not tremble before him. Even when he was sober, 
his violence was sufficiently frightful. But in general his 
reason was overclouded and his evil passions stimulated by 
the fumes of intoxication. His evenings were ordinarily 
given to revelry. People who saw him only over his bottle 
would have supposed him to be a man gross indeed, sottish, 
and addicted to low company and low merriment, but social 
and good-humored. He was constantly surrounded on such 
occasions by buffoons, selected, for the most part, from among 
tlie vilest pettifoggers who practiced before him. These men 
bantered and abused each other for his entertainment. He 
joined in their ribald talk, sung catches with them, and, when 
his head grew hot, hugged and kissed them in an ecstasy of 
drunken fondness. But though wine at first seemed to soften 
his heart, the effect a few hours later was very different. He 
often came to the judgment-seat, having kept the court wait- 
ing long, and yet having but half slept off his debauch, his 
checks on fire, his eyes staring like those of a maniac. When 
he was in this state, his boon companions of the preceding 
night, if they were wise, kept out of his way : for the recol- 
lection of the familiarity to which he had admitted them in- 
flamed his malignity ; and he was sure to take every oppor- 
tunity of overwhelming them with execration and invective. 
Not the least odious of his many odious })eculiarities was the 
pleasure which he took in publicly browbeating and mortify- 
ing those whom, in his fits of maudlin tenderness, he had en- 
couraged to presume on his favor. 

The services which the Government had expected from 
him were performed, not merely without flinching, but eagerly 
and triumphantly. His first exploit was the judicial murder 
of Algernon Sidney. What followed was in perfect harmony 
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with this beginning. Bespectable Tories lamented the dis- 
grace which the barbarity and indecency of so great a func- 
tionary brought upon the administration of justice. But the 
excesses which filled such men with horror were titles to the 
esteem of James. Jeffreys, therefore, very soon after the 
death of Charles, obtained a seat in the cabinet and a peerage. 
This last honor was a signal mark of royal approbation. For, 
since the judicial system of the realm had been remodeled in 
the thirteenth century, no chief-justice had been a Lord of 
Parliament. 



THE JUNTO. 1603. 
RUSSELL, 80MER8, MONTAGUE, AND WHARTON. 

[History of England, Chapter XX.] 

The Whigs were the stronger party in Parliament. The 
general election of 1690, indeed, had not been favorable to 
them. They had been, for a time, a minority ; but they had 
ever since been constantly gaining ground ; they were now in 
number a full half of the Lower House ; and their effective 
strength was more than proportioned to their number, for in 
energy, alertness, and discipline they were decidedly superior 
to their opponents. Their organization was not, indeed, so per- 
fect as it afterward became ; but they had already begun to 
look for guidance to a small knot of distinguished men, which 
was long afterward widely known by the name of the Junto. 
There is, perhaps, no parallel in history, ancient or modem, to 
the authority exercised by this council, during twenty trou- 
bled years, over the Whig body. The men who acquired that 
authority in the days of William and Mary continued to pos- 
sess it, without interruption, in oflSce and out of oflSce, till 
George the First was on tlie throne. 

One of these men was Ru86ell.(^) Of his shameful dealings 
with the court of St. Qermains we possess proofs which leave 

(') The conqueror of La Hogue; afterward Earl of Orford. 
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HO room for doubt. But no such proofs were laid before the 
world till he had been many years dead. If rumors of his 
guilt got abroad, they were vague and improbable : they rested 
on no evidence : they could be traced to no trustworthy au- 
thor ; and they might well be regarded by his contemporaries 
as Jacobite calumnies. What was quite certain was that he 
sprung from an illustrious house which had done and suffered 
great things for liberty and for the Protestant religion, that 
he had signed the invitation of the 30th of June, that he had 
landed with the deliverer at Torbay, that he had in Parlia- 
ment on all occasions spoken and voted as a zealous Whig, 
that he had won a great victory, that he had saved his coun- 
try from an invasion, and that since he had left the admiralty 
every thing had gone wrong. We can not, therefore, wonder 
that his influence over his party should have been consider- 
able. 

Ihit the greatest man among the members of the Junto, 
and, in some respects, the greatest man of that age, was the 
Lord Keeper Somers. He was equally eminent as a jurist 
and as a politician, as an orator and as a writer. His speeches 
have perished ; but his State papers remain, and are models 
of terse, luminous, and dignified eloquence. He had left a 
great reputation in the House of Commons, where he had, 
during four years, been always heard with delight; and the 
Whig members still looked up to him as their leader, and still 
held their meetings under his roof. In the great place to 
which he had recently been promoted he had so borne him- 
self that, after a very few months, even faction and envy 
had ceased to murmur at his elevation. In truth, he united 
all the qualities of a great judge, an intellect comprehensive, 
quick, and acute, diligence, integrity, patience, suavity. In 
council, the calm wisdom, which he possessed in a measure 
rarely found among men of parts so quick and of opinions so 
decided as his, acquired for him the authority of an oracle. 
The superiority of his powers appeared not less clearly in 
private circles. The charm of his conversation was heighten- 
ed by the frankness with which he poured out his thoughts. 
His good-temper and his good-breeding never failed. His 
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gesture, Ills look, his tones were expressive of benevolence. 
His humanity was the more remarkable, because he had re- 
ceived from nature a body such as is generally found united 
with a peevish and irritable mind. His life was one long 
malady ; his nerves were weak ; his complexion was livid ; 
his face was prematurely wrinkled. Yet his enemies could 
not pretend that he had ever once, during a long and troubled 
public life, been goaded, even by sudden provocation, into ve- 
hemence inconsistent with the mild dignity of his character. 
All that was left to them was to assert that his disposition was 
very far from being so gentle as the world believed, that he 
was really prone to the angry passions, and that sometimes, 
while his voice was soft, and his words kind and courteous, 
his delicate frame was almost convulsed by suppressed emo- 
tion. It will perhaps be thought that this reproach is the 
highest of all eulogies. 

The most accomplished men of those times have told us 
that there was scarcely any subject on which Somers was not 
competent to instruct and to delight. lie had never traveled ; 
and, in that age, an Englishman who had not traveled was 
generally thought unqualified to give an opinion on works of 
art. But connoisseurs familiar with the masterpieces of the 
Vatican and of the Florentine gallery allowed that the taste 
of Somers in painting and sculpture was exquisite. Philolo- 
gy was one of his favorite pursuits. He had traversed the 
whole vast range of polite literature, ancient and modem. 
He was at once a munificent and a severely judicious patron 
of genius and leaniing. Locke owed opulence to Somers. 
By Somers Addison was drawn forth from a cell in a college. 
In distant countries the name of Somers was mentioned with 
respect and gratitude by great scholars and poets who had 
never seen his face. He was the benefactor of Leclerc.(') 
He was the friend of Filicaja.(') Neither political nor relig- 
ious differences prevented him from extending his powerful 

(') Lcclcrc of Ocncva was a celebrated tlicolo(i;ian of the day. 

(') Filicnja, a lyrical poet of Italy, wan Imm In 10^2, anil died In 1707. IIo 
wrote some fine odes on the deliverance of Vienna from the Turks, one of which 
has been translated by Macaulay. 
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protection to merit. Hickes, the fiercest and most intolerant 
of all tlio non-jurors, obtained, by the influence of SomerSi 
permission to study Teutonic antiquities in freedom and safe- 
ty. Yei*tue, a strict Roman Catholic, was raised by the dis- 
criminating and liberal patronage of Somera from poverty and 
obscurity to the first rank among the engravers of the age. 

The generosity with which Somers ti*eated his opponents 
was the more honorable to him because he was no waverer in 
politics. From the beginning to the end of liis public life he 
was a steady Whig. His voice was indeed always raised, 
when his party was dominant in the State, against violent and 
vindictive counsels; but he never forsook his friends, even 
when their perverse neglect of his advice had brought them 
to the verge of ruin. 

His powers of mind and his acquirements were not denied 
even by his detractors. The most acrimonious Tories were 
forced to admit, with an ungracious snarl which increased the 
value of their praise, that he had all the intellectual qualities 
of a gi*eat man, and that in him alone among his contempo- 
raries brilliant eloquence and wit were to be found associated 
with the quiet and steady prudence which insui*es success in 
life. It is a remarkable fact that, in the foulest of all the 
many libels which were published against him, he was slan- 
dered under the name of Cicero. As his abilities could not 
be questioned, he was charged with irreligion and immoral- 
ity. That he was heterodox all the country vicara and fox- 
hunting squires firmly believed ; but as to the nature and ex- 
tent of his heterodoxy there were many different opinions. 
He seems to have been a Low-churchman of the school of Til- 
lotson, whom he always loved and honored ; and he was, like 
Tillotson, called by bigots a Presbyterian, an Arian, a Socin- 
ian, a Deist, and an Atheist. 

The private life of this great statesman and magistrate was 
malignantly scrutinized; and tales were told about his lib- 
ertinism which went on growing till they became too absurd 
for the credulity even of party spirit. At last, long after he 
had been condemned to flannel and chicken-broth, a wretched 
courtesan, who had probably never seen him except in the 
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stage-box at tlio theati-e, when she was following her vocation 
below in a mask, published a lampoon in which she described 
hitn as the master of a harem more costly than the Great 
Turk's. There is, however, reason to believe that there was a 
small nucleus of truth round which this great mass of fiction 
gathered, and that the wisdom and self-command which Som- 
ers never wanted in the senate, on the judgmentHBeat, at the 
council-board, or in the society of wits, scholars, and philoso- 
phers, were not always proof against female attractions. 

Another director of the Whig party was Charles Montague. 
He was often, when he had risen to power, honoi*s, and riches, 
called an upstart by those who envied his success. That they 
should have called hitn so may seem strange ; for few of the 
statesmen of his time could show such a pedigree as his. lie 
sprung from a family as old as the Conquest ; he was in the 
succession to an earldom ; and ho was, by the paternal side, 
cousin of three earls. But he was the younger son of a young- 
er brother ; and that phrase had, ever since the time of Shaks- 
peare and Raleigh, and perhaps before their time, been pro- 
verbially used to designate a person so poor as to be broken 
to the most abject servitude or ready for the most d^perate 
adventure. 

Charles Montague was early destined for the Church, was 
entered on the foundation of Westminster, and, after distin- 
guishing himself there by skill in Latin versification, was sent 
up to Trinity College, Cambridge. At Cambridge the philos- 
ophy of Descartes was still dominant in the schools. But a 
few select spirits had separated from the crowd, and formed a 
fit audience round a far greater teacher. Conspicuous among 
the youths of high promise who were proud to sit at the feet 
of Newton was the quick and versatile Montague. Under such 
guidance the young student made considerable proficiency in 
the severe sciences : but poetry was his favorite pursuit ; and 
when the univei-sity invited her sons to celebrate royal mar- 
riages and funerals, ho was generally allowed to have sur- 
passed his competitors. Ilis fame traveled to London; he 
was thought a clever lad by the wits who met at Will's ; and 
the lively parody which he wrote, in concert with his friend 
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and f ellowHBtudent, Prior, on Dryden's " Hind and Panther," 
was received with great applau8e.(*) 

At this time all Montague's wishes pointed toward the 
Church. At a later period, when he was a peer with twelve 
thousand a year, when his villa on the Thames was regarded 
as the most delightful of all suburban retreats, when he was 
said to revel in Tokay from the imperial cellar, and in soups 
made out of bird'snests brought from the Indian Ocean, and 
costing three guineas apiece, his enemies were fond of re- 
minding him that there had been a time when he had eked 
out b}' his wits an income of barely fifty pounds, when he had 
been happy with a trencher of mutton-chops and a flagon of 
ale from the college buttery, and when a tithe -pig was the 
ra]*est luxury for which he had dared to hope. The Revolu- 
tion came, and changed his whole scheme of life. He ob- 
tained, by the influence of Doi*set, who took a peculiar pleas- 
ure in befriending young men of promise, a seat in the House 
of Commons. Still, during a few months, the needy scholar 
hesitated between politics and divinity. But it soon became 
clear that, in the new order of things, parliamentary ability 
must fetch a higher price than any other kind of ability ; and 
he felt that in parliamentary ability he had no superior. He 
was in the very situation for which he was peculiarly fitted 
by nature, and, during some years, his life was a series of 
triumphs. 

Of him, as of scvei*al of his contempomries, especially of 
Mulgrave and of Sprat, it may be said that his fame has suf- 
fered from the folly of those editors who, down to our own 
time, have persisted in reprinting his rhymes among the works 
of the British poets. There is not a ye^ir in which hundreds 
of verses as good as any that he ever wrote are not sent in for 
the Newdigate prize at Oxford and for the Chancellor's medal 
at Cambridge. His mind had, indeed, great quickness and 
vigor, but not that kind of quickness and vigor which pro- 
duces great dramas or odes ; and it is most unjust to him that 
his ^'Man of Honor" and his ^'Epistle on the Battle of the 

(') Tliis parody U well known by the name of ** The Town and Country House*' 
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Boync " should be placed side by side with the masterpieces 
of Milton and Dryden. Other eminent statesmen and orators 
— ^Walpole, Pulteney, Chatham, Fox — wrote poetry not better 
than his. But fortunately for them, their metrical composi- 
tions were never thought worthy to be admitted into any col- 
lection of our national classics. 

It has long been usual to represent the imagination under 
the figure of a wing, and to call the successful exertions of 
the imagination flights. One poet is the eagle ; another is the 
swan ; a third modestly likens himself to the bee. But none 
of these types would have suited Montague. His genius may 
be compared to that pinion which, though it is too weak to 
lift the ostrich into the air, enables her, while she remains on 
the earth, to outrun hound, horse, and dromedary. If the 
man who possesses this kind of genius attempts to ascend the 
heaven of invention, his awkward and unsuccessful efforts ex- 
pose him to derision. But, if he will be content to stay in 
the terrestrial region of business, he will find that the facul- 
ties which would not enable him to soar into a higher sphere 
will enable him to distance all his competitors in the lower. 
As a poet Montague could never have risen above the crowd. 
But in the House of Commons, now fast becoming supreme 
in the State, and extending its control over one executive de- 
partment after another, the young adventurer soon obtained 
a place very different from the place which he occupies among 
men of letters. At thirty, he would gladly have given all his 
chances in life for a comfortable vicarage and a chaplain^s 
scarf. At thirty-seven, he was first lord of the treasury, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and a regent of the kingdom ; and 
this elevation he owed not at all to favor, but solely to the 
unquestionable superiority of his talents for administration 
and debate. 

The extraordinary ability with which, at the beginning of 
the year 1692, he managed the conference on the bill for reg- 
ulating trials in cases of treason, placed him at once in the 
fii-st rank of parliamentary orators. On that occasion he was 
opposed to a crowd of veteran senators renowned for their 
eloquence — Halifax, Rochester, Nottingham, Mulgrave — and 
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proved himBclf a match for tliem all. He was speedily seated 
at the Board of Treasury ; and there the clear-headed and ex- 
perienced Godolphin soon found that his young colleague was 
his master. When Somers had quit the House of CommonSi 
Montague had no rival there. To this day we may discern 
in many parts of our financial and commercial system the 
marks of that vigorous intellect and daring spirit. The bit- 
terest enemies of Montague were unable to deny that some 
of the expedients which he had proposed had proved highly 
beneficial to the nation. But it was said that these exi)cdients 
were not devised by himself. He was represented, in a hun- 
dred pamphlets, as the daw in borrowed plumes. He had 
taken, it was affirmed, the hint of every one of his great plans 
from the writings or the conversation of some ingenious spec- 
ulator. This reproach was, in truth, no reproach. We can 
scarcely expect to find in the same human being the talents 
which are necessary for tlio making of new discoveries in po- 
litical science, and the talents which obtain the assent of di- 
vided and tumultuous assemblies to great practical reforms. 
To be at once Adam Smith and William Pitt is scarcely possi- 
ble. It is surely praise enough for a busy politician that he 
knows how to use the theories of others; that he discerns, 
among the schemes of innumerable theorists, the precise 
scheme which is wanted and which is practicable; that he 
shapes it to suit pressing circumstances and popular humors ; 
that he proposes it just when it is most likely to be favorably 
received ; that he triumphantly defends it against all object- 
ors, and that he carries it into execution with prudence and 
energy ; and to this praise no English statesman has a fairer 
claim than Montague. 

It is a remarkable proof of his self-knowledge that, from 
the moment at which he began to distinguish himself in pub- 
lic life, he ceased to be a versifier. It does not appear that, 
after he became a lord of the treasury, he ever wrote a coup- 
let, with the exception of a few neatly turned lines inscribed 
on a set of toasting-glasses which were sacred to the most re- 
nowned Whig beauties of his time. He wisely determined 
to derive from the poetry of others a glory which he never 
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wonld have derived from his own. As a patron of genius 
and learning he ranks with his two illustrious friends, Doi'set 
and Somers. His munificence fully equaled theirs; and, 
though he was inferior to them in delicacy of taste, he suc- 
ceeded in associating his name inseparably with some names 
which will last as long as our language. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that Montague, with admira- 
ble parts, and with many claims on the gratitude of his coun- 
try, had great faults, and unhappily faults not of the noblest 

kind. Uis head was not strong enough to bear without gid- \ ' 

diness the speed of his ascent and the height of his position. 
He became offensively arrogant and vain. He was too often 
cold to his old friends, and ostentatious in displaying his new 
riches. Above all, he was insatiably greedy of praise, and 
liked it best when it was of the coarsest and rankest quality. 
But, in 1693, these faults were less offensive than they became 
a few years later. 

With Eussell, Somers, and Montague, was closely connected, 
during a quarter of a century, a fourth Whig, who in charac- 
ter bore little resemblance to any of them. Tliis was Thomas 
Wharton, eldest son of Philip Lord Wharton. He was in 
Ills forty -seventh year, but was still a young man in consti- 
tution, in appearance, and in manners. Those who hated him 
most heartily — and no man was hated more heartily — ad- 
mitted that his natural parts were excellent, and that he was 
equally qualified for debate and for action. The history of 
his mind deserves notice; for it was the history of many 
thousands of minds. His rank and abilities made him so 
conspicuous that in him we are able to trace distinctly the 
origin and progress of a moral taint which was epidemic 
among his contemporaries. 

He was bom in the days of the Covenant, and was the heir 
of a covenanted house. His father was renowned as a dis- 
tributor of Calvinistic tracts, and a patron of Calvinistic di- 
vines. The boy's first years were passed amidst Geneva 
bands, heads of lank hair, upturned eyes, nasal psalmody, and 
sermons three hours long. Plays and poems, hunting and 
dancing, were proscribed by the austere discipline of his 

13 
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saintly family. The finiits of tliis education beeamo visiblOy 
when, from the sullen mansion of Puritan parents, the hot- 
blooded, quick-witted, young patrician emerged into the gay 
and voluptuous London of the Restoration. The most disso- 
lute cavaliers stood aghast at the dissoluteness of the emanci- 
pated precisian. He early acquired and retained to the last 
the reputation of being the greatest rake in England. Of 
wine indeed he never became the slave ; and he used it chief- 
ly for the purpose of making himself the master of his associ- 
ates. But to the end of his long life the wives and daughters 
of his nearest friends were not safe from his licentious plots. 
The ribaldry of his conversation moved astonishment even in 
that age. To the religion of his country he offered, in the 
mere wantonness of impiety, insults too foul to be described. 
His mendacity and his effrontery passed into proverbs. Of 
all the liars of his time he was the most deliberate, the most 
inventive, and the most circumstantial. What shame meant 
he did not seem to understand. No reproaches, even when 
pointed and barbed with the sharpest wit, appeared to give 
him pain. Great satirists, animated by a deadly personal 
aversion, exhausted all their strength in attacks upon him. 
They assailed him with keen invective: they assailed him 
with still keener irony : but they found that neither invective 
nor irony could move him to any thing but an unforced smile 
and a good-humored curse; and they at length threw down 
the lash, acknowledging that it was impossible to make him 
feel. That, with such vices, he should have played a great 
part in life, should have carried numerous elections against 
the most formidable opposition by his personal popularity, 
should have had a large following in Parliament, should have 
risen to the highest offices in the State, seems extraordinary. 
But he lived in times when faction was almost a madness; 
and he possessed in an eminent degree the qualities of the 
leader of a faction. There was a single tie which he respected. 
The falsest of mankind in all relations but one, he was the 
truest of Whigs. The religious tenets of his family he had 
early renounced with contempt; but to the politics of his 
family he steadfastly adhered through all the temptations and 
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dangers of half a century. In small things and in great his 
devotion to his party constantly appeared. He had the finest 
stud in England ; and his delight was to win plates from Tories. 
Sometimes, when, in a distant county, it was fully expected 
that the horse of a High-church squire would be first on the 
course, down came, on the very eve of the race, Wharton's 
Careless, who had ceased to run at Newmarket merely for 
want of competitors, or Wharton's Gelding, for whom Lewis 
the Fourteenth had in vain offered a thousand pistoles. A 
man whose mere sport was of this description was not likely 
to be easily beaten in any serious contest. Such a master 
of the whole art of electioneering England had never seen. 
Buckinghamshire was his own especial province; and there 
he ruled without a rival. But he extended his care over 
the Whig interest in Yorkshire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Wiltshire. Sometimes twenty, sometimes thirty, members of 
Parliament were named by him. As a canvasser he was ir- 
resistible. He never forgot a face that he had once seen. 
Nay, in the towns in which he wished to establish an interest, 
he remembered, not only the voters, but their families. His 
opponents were confounded by the strength of his memory 
and the affability of his deportment, and owned that it was 
impossible to contend against a great man who called the 
shoe -maker by his Christian name, who was sure that the 
butcher's daughter must be growing a fine girl, and who was 
anxious to know whether the blacksmith's youngest boy was 
breeched. By such arts as these he made himself so popular 
that his journeys to the Buckinghamshire Quarter Sessions 
resembled royal progresses. The bells of every parish through 
which he passed were rung, and flowers were strewed along 
the road. It was commonly believed that, in the course of 
his life, he expended on his parliamentary interest not less 
than eighty thousand pounds, a sum which, when compi^red 
with the value of estates, mnst be considered as equivalent to 
more than three hundred thousand pounds in our time. 

But the chief service which Wharton rendered to the Whig 
party was that of bringing in recruits from the young aristoc- 
racy. He was quite as dexterous a canvasser among the em- 
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broidered coats at the St. James's Ooffee-bouse as among tbe 
leathern aprons at Wycombe and Ailesbury. lie had his eye 
on every boy of quality who came of age ; and it was not 
easy for sudi a boy to resist the arts of a noble, eloquent, and 
wealthy flatterer, who united juvenile vivacity to profound 
art and long experience of the gay world. It mattered not 
what the novice preferred — ^gallantry or field-sports, the dice- 
box or the bottle ; Wharton soon found out the master-pas- 
sion, offered sympathy, advice, and assistance, and, while seem- 
ing to be only the minister of his disciple's pleasures, made 
sure of his disciple's vote. 

The party to whose interests Wharton, with such spirit and 
constancy, devoted his time, his fortune, his talents, his very 
vices, judged him, as was natural, far too leniently. He was 
widely known by the very undeserved appellation of Honest 
Tom. Some pious men, Burnet for example, and Addison, 
averted their eyes from the scandal which he gave, and spoke 
of him, not indeed with esteem, yet with good-will. A most 
ingenious and accomplished Wliig, the third Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, author of the '^ Characteristics," described Whailon as 
the most mysterious of human beings, as a strange compound 
of best and worst, of private depravity and public virtue, 
and owned himself unable to underatand how a man ut- 
terly without principle in every thing but politics should 
in politics be as true as steel. But that which, in the judg- 
ment of one faction, more than half redeemed all Wharton's 
faults, seemed to the other faction to aggravate them all. 
The opinion which the Tories entertained of him is expressed 
in a single line written after his death by the ablest man of 
that party, Jonathan Swift : '' He was the most universal vil- 
lain that ever I knew." Wharton's political advei^saries 
thirsted for his blood, and repeatedly tried to shed it. Had 
he not been a man of imperturbable temper, dauntless cour- 
age, and consummate skill in fence, his life would have been 
a short one. But neither anger nor danger ever deprived 
him of his presence of mind : he was an incomparable swords- 
man; and he had a peculiar way of disarming opponents 
which moved the envy of all the duellists of his time. His 
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friends said that he had never given a challenge, that he had 
never refused one, that he had never taken a life, and yet that 
he had never fought without having his antagonist's life at 
his mercy. 

The four men who have been described resembled each 
other so little that it may be thought strange that they should 
ever have been able to act in concert. They did, however, 
act in the closest concert during many years. They more 
than once rose and more than once fell together. But their 
union lasted till it was dissolved by death. Little as some of 
them may have deserved esteem, none of them can be accused 
of having been false to his brethren of the Junto. 



SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 1628-1699. 

[Etsay on Sir WiUlam Templa] 

Temple is one of those men whom the world has agreed to 
praise highly without knowing much about them, and who 
are therefore more likely to lose than to gain by a close ex- 
amination. Yet he is not without fair pretensions to the 
most honorable place among the statesmen of his time. A 
few of them equaled or surpassed him in talents ; but they 
were men of no good repute for honesty. A few may be 
named whose patriotism was purer, nobler, and more disin- 
terested than his ; but they were men of no eminent ability. 
Morally, he was above Shaftesbury; intellectually, he was 
above Russell. 

To say of a man that he occupied a high position in times 
of misgovemment, of corruption, of civil and religious faction ; 
that nevertheless he contracted no great stain, and bore no 
part in any great crime ; that he won the esteem of a profligate 
court and of a turbulent people, without being guilty of any 
disgraceful subserviency to either, seems to be very high 
praise ; and all this may with truth be said of Temple. 

Yet Temple is not a man to our taste. A temper not nat- 
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urally good, but under strict command ; a constant regard to 
decorum ; a rare caution in playing that mixed game of skill 
and hazard, human life ; a disposition to be content with small 
and certain winnings rather than to go on doubling the stake ; 
these seem to us to be the most remarkable features of his 
character. This sort of moderation, when united, as in him 
it was, with very considerable abilities, is, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, scarcely to be distinguished from the highest and 
purest integrity, and yet may be pei-fectly compatible with 
laxity of principle, with coldness of heart, and with the most 
intense selfishness. Temple, we fear, had not sufficient 
warmth and elevation of sentiment to deserve the name of a 
virtuous man. He did not betray or oppress his country: 
nay, he rendered considerable services to her ; but he risked 
nothing for her. No temptation which either the king or 
the Opposition could hold out ever induced him to come for- 
ward as the supporter either of arbitrary or of factious meas- 
ures. But he was most careful not to give offense by stren- 
uously opposing such measures. He never put himself prom- 
inently before the public eye, except at conjunctures when he 
was almost certain to gain, and could not possibly lose ; at 
conjunctures when the interest of the State, the views of the 
court, and the passions of the multitude, all appeared for an 
instant to coincide. By judiciously availing himself of sev- 
eral of these rare moments, he succeeded in establishing a high 
character for wisdom and patriotism. When the favorable 
crisis was passed, he never risked the reputation which he had 
won. lie avoided the great ofiiccs of State with a caution 
almost pusillanimous, and confined himself to quiet and se- 
cluded departments of public business, in which he could en- 
joy moderate but certain advantages without incurring envy. 
If the circumstances of the country became such that it was 
impossible to take any part in politics without some danger, 
he retired to his library and his orchard, and, while the nation 
groaned under oppression, or resounded with tumult and with 
the din of civil arms, amused himself by writing memoirs and 
tying up apricots. His political career boi*e some resemblance 
to the military career of Lewis the Fourteenth. Lewis, lest his 
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royal dignity should be compromised by failure, never repaired 
to a siege till it had been reported to him by the most skill- 
ful officers in his service that nothing could prevent the fall 
of the place. When this was ascertained, the monarch, in his 
helmet and cuii*ass, appeared among the tents, held councils of 
war, dictated the capitulation, received the keys, and then i-e- 
turned to Versailles to hear his flatterers repeat that Turcnne 
had been beaten at Maricndal, that Cond6 had been forced to 
raise the siege of Arras, and that the only warrior whose glory 
had never been obscured by a single check was Lewis the 
Great. Yet Cond6 and Turenne will always be considered as 
captains of a very different order from the invincible Lewis ; 
and we must own that many statesmen who have committed 
great faults appear to us to be deserving of more esteem than 
the faultless Temple. For in truth his faultlessncss is chiefly 
to be ascribed to his extreme dread of all responsibility, to his 
determination rather to leave his country in a scrape than to 
run any chance of being in a scrape himself. He seems to 
have been averse from danger ; and it must be admitted that 
the dangers to which a public man was exposed, in those days 
of conflicting tyranny and sedition, were of the most serious 
kind. lie could not bear discomfort, bodily or mental. His 
lamentations when, in the course of his diplomatic journeys, 
he was put a little out of his way, and forced, in the vulgar 
phrase, to rough it, are quite amusing. He talks of riding a 
day or two on a bad Westphalian road, of sleeping on straw 
for one night, of traveling in winter when the snow lay on the 
ground, as if he had gone on an expedition to the North Pole 
or to the source of the Nile. This kind of valetudinarian ef- 
feminacy, this habit of coddling himself, appears in all parts 
of his conduct. He loved fame, but not with the love of an 
exalted and generous mind. He loved it as an end, not at all 
as a means ; as a personal luxury, not at all as an instrument 
of advantage to others. He scraped it together and treasured 
it up with a timid and niggardly thrift ; and never employed 
the hoard in any enterprise, however virtuous and useful, in 
which there was hazard of losing one particle. No wonder 
if such a person did little or nothing which deserves positive 
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blamo. But mncb more than this may justly be demanded of 
a man possessed of such abilities, and placed in such a situation. 
Of course a man is not bound to be a politician any more 
than he is bound to be a soldier ; and there are perfectly hon- 
orable ways of quitting both politics and the military profes- 
sion. But neither in the one way of life nor in the other is 
any man entitled to take all the sweet and leave all the sour. 
A man who belongs to the army only in time of peace, who 
appears at reviews in Hyde Park, escorts the sovereign with 
the utmost valor and fidelity to and from the House of Lords, 
and retires as soon as he thinks it likely that he may be order- 
ed on an expedition, is justly thought to have disgraced him- 
self. Some portion of the censure due to such a holiday- 
soldier may justly fall on the mere holiday -politician, who 
flinches from his duties as soon as those duties become difli- 
cult and disagreeable, that is to say, as soon as it becomes pe- 
culiarly important that he should resolutely perform them. 



LORD CHATHAM'S ELOQUENCE, 1736. 

[Tbe FIrtt EsHty on Lord Cbattuun.] 

The address which the House of Commons presented to the 
king on occasion of the prince's marriage was moved, not by 
the minister, but by Pulteney, the leader of the Whigs in op- 
position.(*) It was on this motion that Pitt, who had not 
broken silence during the session in which he took his seat, 
addressed the House for the first time. ^'A contemporary 
historian," says Mr. Thackeray, ^^ describes Mr. Pitt's fii-st 
speech as superior even to the models of ancient eloquence. 
According to Tindal, it was more ornamented than the 
speeches of Demosthenes, and less diffuse than those of Cic- 
ero." This unmeaning phrase has been a hundred times 
quoted. That it should ever have been quoted, except to be 

(') The prince, whose marriage was in question, was Frederick, the father of 
George the Third. He died in 1761. Mr. Thaclccray was tlie author of the *' life 
of Chatham " on which Macaulay's review was written. 
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laughed at, is strange. The vogue which it has obtained may 
serve to show in how slovenly a way most people are content 
to think. Did Tindal, who first used it, or Archdeacon Coxe 
and Mr. Thackeray, who have borrowed it, ever in their lives 
hear any speaking which did not deserve the same compli- 
ment? Did they ever hear speaking less ornamented than 
that of Demosthenes, or more diffuse than that of Cicero ? 
We know no living orator, from Lord Brougham down to 
Mr. IIunt,(') who is not entitled to the same eulogy. It would 
be no very flattering compliment to a man's figure to say that 
he was taller than the Polish Count, and shorter than Giant 
O'Brien ;(*) fatter than the Anatomie Vivantey and more slen- 
der than Daniel Lambert. 

Pitt's speech, as it is reported in the GervUemarCa Magazine^ 
certainly deserves Tindal's compliment, and deserves no other. 
It is just as empty and wordy as a maiden speech on such an 
occasion might be expected to be. But the fluency and the 
personal advantages of the young orator instantly caught the 
ear and eye of his audience. Ue was from the day of his first 
appearance always heard with attention ; and exercise soon 
developed the great powers which he possessed. 

In our time, the audience of a member of Parliament is 
the nation. The three or four hundred persons who may be 
present while a speech is delivei*ed may be pleased or disgust- 
ed by the voice and action of the orator ; but, in the reports 
which are read the next day by hundreds of thousands, the 
difference between the noblest and the meanest figure, between 
the richest and the shrillest tones, between the most graceful 
and the most uncouth gesture, altogether vanishes. A hun- 
dred years ago, scarcely any report of what passed within the 
walls of the House of Commons was suffered to get abroad. 
In tljose times, therefore, the impression which a speaker 

(') " Orator Hunt** was a celebrated radical speaker. An ill-judged attempt to 
arrest him at a Manchester reform meeting, in the year 1819, resulted in the disas- 
trous tumult which is known as the Dattlc of Petcrloo. 

(') Joseph Borowlaski, commonly called the Polish Count, was three feet three 
inches in height, at the age of thirty. He died in 1887, haring lived to be ninety, 
eight years old. O'Brien, the Irish giant, measured eight feet four inches. 
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might make on tlio persons wlio actually heard him was every 
thing. His fame ou^of-doors depended entirely on the report 
of those who were within the doors. In the Parliaments of 
that time, therefore, as in the ancient commonwealths, those 
qnalifications which enhance the immediate effect of a speech 
were far more important ingredients in the composition of 
an orator than at present. All those qualifications Pitt pos- 
sessed in the highest degree. On the stage he would have 
been the finest Brutus or Coriolanus ever seen. Those who 
saw him in his decay, when his health was broken, when his 
mind was untuned, when he had been removed from that 
stormy assembly of which he thoroughly knew the temper, 
and over which he possessed unbounded influence, to a small, 
a torpid, and an unfriendly audience, say that his speaking 
was then, for tlie most part, a low, monotonous muttering, au- 
dible only to those who sat close to him ; that, when violently 
excited, he sometimes raised his voice for a few minutes, but 
it soon sunk again into an unintelligible murmur. Such was 
the Earl of Chatham ; but such was not William Pitt. His 
^gure, when he first appeared in Parliament, was strikingly 
graceful and commanding, his features high and noble, his 
eye full of fire. His voice, even when it sunk to a whisper, 
was heard to the remotest benches; and when he stmined it 
to its full extent, the sound rose like the swell of the organ 
of a great cathedral, shook the house with its peal, and was 
heard through lobbies and down staircases, to the Court of 
Bequests and the precincts of Westminster Ilall. lie cultiva- 
ted all these eminent advantages with the most assiduous care. 
His action is described by a very malignant observer as equal 
to that of Qarrick. His play of countenance was wonderful ; 
he frequently disconcerted a hostile orator by a single glance of 
indignation or scoi*n. Every tone, from the impassioned cry 
to the thrilling aside, was perfectly at his command. It is 
by no means improbable that the pains which he took to im- 
prove his great personal advantages had, in some respects, a 
prejudicial operation, and tended to nourish in him that pas- 
sion for theiitrical effect which, as we have already remarked, 
was one of the most conspicuous blemishes in his chai*acter. 
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But it was not solely or principally to outward accomplish- 
ments that Pitt owed the vast influence which, during nearly 
thirty years, he exercised over the Uouse of Commons. He 
was undoubtedly a great orator; and from the descriptions 
given by his contemporaries, and the fragments of his speeches 
which still remain, it is not difficult to discover the nature 
and extent of his oratorical powers. 

He was no speaker of set speeclies. His few prepared dis- 
courses were complete failures. The elaborate panegyric 
which he pronounced on General "Wolfe was considered as 
the very worst of all his performances. " No man," says a 
critic wlio had often heard him, " ever knew so little what he 
was going to say." Indeed his facility amounted to a vice. 
He was not the master, but the slave, of his own speech. So 
little self-command had he when once he felt the impulse, 
that he did not like to take part in a debate when his mind 
was full of an important secret of state. ^^I must sit still," he 
once said to Lord Shelburne on such an occasion ; " for, when 
once I am up, every tiling that is in my mind comes out." 

Yet he was not a great debater. That he should not have 
been so when first he entered the Uouse of Commons is not 
strange. Scarcely any person has ever become so without 
long practice and many failures. It was by slow degrees, as 
Burke said, that Charles Fox became the most brilliant and 
powerful debater that ever lived. Cliarles Fox himself at- 
tributed his own success to the resolution which he formed 
when very young, of speaking, well or ill, at least once every 
night. " During five whole sessions," he used to say, " I 
spoke every night but one ; and I regret only that I did not 
speak on that night too." Indeed, with the exception of Mr. 
Stanley, whose knowledge of the science of parliamentary de- 
fense resembles an instinct, it would be difficult to name any 
eminent debater who has not made himself a master of his 
art at the expense of his audience.(') 

But, as this art is one which even the ablest men have sel- 

(') Mr. SUnlcj wau nftcrwiinl Tionl Dcrhj. Macniilnjr and he, (luring tlic dc- 
bates on the Reform Dill, disputed with generous emulation the crown of elo- 
quence in the Lower House of Parliament 
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dom acquired without long practice, so it is one which men 
of respectable abilities, with assiduous and intrepid practice, 
seldom fail to acquire. It is singular that, in such an art, Pitt, 
a man of great parts, of great fluency, of great boldness, a 
man whose whole life was passed in parliamentary conflict, a 
man who, during several years, was the leading minister of 
the crown in the House of Commons, should never have at- 
tained to high excellence. He spoke without premeditation ; 
but his speech followed the course of his own thoughts, and 
not the course of the previous discussion. He could, indeed, 
treasure up in his memory some detached expression of an 
opponent, and make it the text for lively ridicule or solemn 
reprehension. Some of the most celebrated bursts of his el- 
oquence were called forth by an unguarded word, a laugh, or 
a cheer. But this was the only sort of reply in which he 
appears to have .excelled. He was, perhaps, the only gi*eat 
English orator who did not think it any advantage to have 
the last word, and who generally spoke by choice before his 
most formidable antagonists. His merit was almost entirely 
rhetorical. He did not succeed either in exposition or in 
refutation; but his speeches abounded with lively illustra- 
tions, striking apothegms, well-told anecdotes, happy allusions, 
passionate appeals. His invective and sarcasm were territic. 
Perhaps no English orator was ever so much feared. 

But that which gave most effect to his declamation was the 
air of sincerity, of vehement feeling, of moral elevation, which 
belonged to all that he said. His style was not always in the 
purest taste. Several contemporary judges pronounced it too 
florid. Walpole, in the midst of the rapturous eulogy which 
he pronounces on one of Pitt's greatest orations, owns that 
some of the metaphora were too forced. Some of Pitt's quo- 
tations and classical stories are too trite for a clever school- 
boy. But these were niceties for which the audience cared 
little. The enthusiasm of the orator infected all who heard 
him ; his ardor and his noble bearing put Are into the most 
frigid conceit, and gave dignity to the most puerile allusion. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 1YO0-1Y84. 

[Essay on Suniiel Johnson.} 

At tlie time when Johnson commenced his literary career, 
a writer had little to hope from the patronage of powerful 
individuals. The patronage of the public did not yet furnish 
the means of comfortable subsistence. The prices paid by 
book-sellers to authors were so low that a man of considerable 
talents and unremitting industry could do little more than 
provide for the day which was passing over him. Tlie lean 
kine had eaten up the fat kine. The thin and withered ears 
had devoured the good ears. The season of rich harvests was 
over, and the period of famine had begun. All that is squalid 
and miserable might now be summed up in the word poet. 
That word denoted a creature dressed like a scarecrow, famil- 
iar with compters and sponging-houses, and perfectly qualified 
to decide on the comparative merits of the Common 8ide in 
the King^s Bench prison and of Mount 8coundrel in tlie Fleet. 
Even the poorest pitied him ; and they well might pity him. 
For if their condition was equally abject, their aspirings were 
not equally high, nor their sense of insult equally acute. To 
lodge in a garret up four pair of stairs; to dine in a cellar 
among footmen out of place ; to translate ten hours a day for 
the wages of a ditcher; to be hunted by bailiffs from one 
haunt of beggary and pestilence to another ; from Grub Street 
to St. George's Fields, and from St. George's Fields to the al- 
leys behind St. Martin's Church ; to sleep on a bulk in June, 
and amidst the ashes of a glass-house in December ; to die in 
a hospital, and to be buried in a parish vault, was the fate of 
more than one writer who, if he had lived thirty years ear- 
lier, would have been admitted to the sittings of the ICitcat or 
the Scriblenis club, would have sat in Parliament, and woidd 
have been intrusted with embassies to the Iligh Allies ; who, 
if he had lived in our time, would have found encouragement 
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scarcely less inunificeDt in Albemarle Street or in Paternos- 
ter Row. 

As every climate has its peculiar diseases, so every walk of 
life has its peculiar tcuiptatious. Tlic literary character, as- 
suredly, lias always had its share of faults, vanity, jealousy, 
morbid sensibility. To these faults were now superadded the 
faults which are commonly found in men whose livelihood is 
precarious, and whose principles are exposed to the trial of 
severe distress. All the vices of the gambler and of the beg- 
gar were blended with those of the author. The prizes in the 
wretched lottery of book-making were scarcely less ruinous 
than the blanks. If good fortune came, it came in such a 
manner that it was almost certain to be abused. After months 
of starvation and despair, a full third night or a well-received 
dedication filled the pocket of the lean, ragged, unwashed poet 
with guineas. He hastened to enjoy those luxuries with the 
images of which his mind had been haunted while he was 
sleeping amidst the cinders and eating potatoes at the Irish 
ordinary in Shoe Lane. A week of taverns soon qualified him 
for another year of night-cellara. Such was the life of Sav- 
age, of Boyse, and of a crowd of others. Sometimes blazing 
in gold-laced hats and waistcoats ; sometimes lying in bed be- 
cause their coats had gone to pieces, or wearing paper cravats 
because their linen was in pawn ; sometimes drinking Cham- 
pagne and Tokay with Betty Careless ; sometimes standing at 
the window of an eating-house in Porridge island, to snuff up 
the scent of what they could not afford to taste ; they knew 
luxury ; they knew beggary ; but they never knew comfort. 
These men were irreclaimable. They looked on a regular and 
frugal life with the same aversion which an old gypsy or a 
Mohawk hunter feels for a stationary abode, and for the re- 
straints and securities of civilized communities. They were 
as untamable, as much wedded to their desolate freedom, as 
the wild ass. They could no more be broken in to the ofiices 
of social man than the unicorn could be trained to serve and 
abide by the crib. It was well if they did not, like beasts of 
a still fiercer race, tear the hands which ministered to their 
necessities. To assist them was impossible ; and the most be- 
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nevolent of mankind at length became weary of giving re- 
lief which was dissipated with the wildest profusion as soon as 
it had been received. If a sum was bestowed on the wretch- 
ed adventurer, such as, properly husbanded, might have sup- 
plied him for six months, it was instantly spent in strange 
freaks of sensuality, and, before forty-eight hours had elapsed, 
the poet was again pestering all his acquaintance for two- 
pence to get a plate of shin of beef at a subterraneous cook- 
shop. If his friends gave him an asylum in their houses, 
those houses were forthwith turned into bagnios and taverns. 
All order was destroyed; all business was suspended. The 
most good-natured host began to repent of his eagerness to 
serve a man of genius in distress when ho heard his guest 
roaring for fresh punch at five o'clock in the morning. 

A few eminent writers were more fortunate. Pope had 
been raised above poverty by the active patronage which, in 
his youth, both the great political parties had extended to his 
Homer. Young had received the only pension ever bestow- 
ed, to the best of our recollection, by Sir Robert Walpole, as 
the reward of mere literary merit. One or two of the many 
poets who attached themselves to the Opposition, Thomson in 
particular, and Mallett, obtained, after much severe sufiering, 
the means of subsistence from their political friends. Rich- 
ardson, like a man of sense, kept his shop ; and his shop kept 
him, which his novels, admirable as they are, would scarcely 
have done. But nothing could be more deplorable than the 
state even of the ablest men, who at that time depended for 
subsistence on their writings. Johnson, Collins, Fielding, and 
Thomson were certainly four of the most distinguished per- 
sons that England produced during the eighteenth century. 
It is well known that they were all four arrested for debt 

Into calamities and difficulties such as these Johnson 
plunged in his twenty -eighth year. From that time till he 
was three or four and fifty, we have little information re- 
specting him ; little, we mean, compared with the full and 
accnrate information which we possess respecting his pro- 
ceedings and habits toward the close of his life. He emerged 
at length from cock-lofts and sixpenny ordinaries into the 
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society of the polished and the opnieut. His fame was es- 
tablished. A pension sufficient for his wants had been con- 
ferred on him; and he came forth to astonish a generation 
with which he had almost as little in common as with French- 
men or Spaniards. 

In his early years he had occasionally seen the great ; but 
he had seen them as a beggar. He now came among them as 
a companion. The demand for amusement and instruction 
had, during the course of twenty years, been gradually in- 
creasing. The price of literary labor had risen; and those 
rising men of letters with whom Johnson was henceforth to 
associate were, for the most part, persons widely different from 
those who had walked about with him all night in the streets 
for want of a lodging. Burke, Eobertson, the Wartons, Gray, 
Mason, Gibbon, Adam Smith, Beattie, Sir William Jones, 
Goldsmith, and Churchill, were the most distinguished writers 
of what may be called the second generation of the Johnsonian 
age. Of these men Churchill was the only one in whom we 
can trace the stronger lineaments of that character which, 
when Johnson first came up to London, was common among 
authors. Of the rest, scarcely any had felt the pressure of 
severe poverty. Almost all had been early admitted into the 
most respectable society on an equal footing. 

Johnson came among them the solitary specimen of a past 
age, the last survivor of the genuine race of Grub Street 
hacks; the last of that generation of authors whose abject 
misery and whose dissohite manners had furnished inex- 
haustible matter to the satirical genius of Pope. From nat- 
ure, he had received an uncouth figure, a diseased constitution, 
and an irritable temper. The manner in which the earlier 
years of his manhood had been passed had given to his de- 
meanor, and even to his moral character, some peculiarities 
appalling to the civilized beings who were the companions 
of his old age. The perverse irregularity of his hours, the 
slovenliness of his person, his fits of strenuous exertion, inter- 
rupted by long intervals of sluggishness, his strange abstinence 
and his equally strange voracity, his active benevolence, con- 
trasted with the constant rudeness and the occasional ferocity 
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of liis manners in society, made him, in tlie opinion of those 
with whom he lived during the last twenty years of his life, 
a complete original. An original he was, undoubtedly, in 
some respects. But if we possessed full information con- 
cerning those who shared his early hardships, we should prob- 
ably find that what we call his singularities of manner were, 
for the most part, failings which ho had in common with the 
class to which he belonged. He eat at Streatham Park as ho 
had been used to eat behind the screen at St. John's Gate, 
when he was ashamed to show his ragged clothe8.(*) He eat 
as it was natural that a man should eat, who, during a great 
part of his life, had passed the morning in doubt whether 
he should have food for the afternoon. The roughness and 
violence which he showed in society were to be expected 
from a man whoso temper, not naturally gentle, had been 
long tried by the bitterest calamities; by tlie want of meat, 
of fire, and of clothes ; by the importunity of creditors ; by 
the insolence of book -sellers; by the derision of fools; by 
the insincerity of patrons ; by that bread which is the bitterest 
of all food ; by those stairs which are the most toilsome of 
all paths ; by that deferred hope which makes the heart sick. 
Through all these things tho ill-drcssod, coarse, ungainly ped- 
ant had struggled manfully up to eminence and command. 
It was natural that, in the exercise of his power, he should be 
"eo immitior, quia toleraverat ;"(*) that, though his heart was 
undoubtedly generous and humane, his demeanor in society 
should be harsh and despotic. For severe distress he had 
8ympath3^,and not only sympathy, but munificent relief. But 

(') Johnsoirs friends, the Thrales, lived at Streatham. The alluaion to St 
John^s Gate, where Mr. Care, the publisher, resided, is explained in a note by 
Malone to Boswell^s " Johnson.'* 

" Soon after Savage's * Life ' was pnblished, Mr. Harte dined with Edward Gave, 
and occasionally praised it Soon after, meeting him, Gave said, *■ Ton made a man 
very happy t'other day.' * Uow could that be ?' says Harte ; * nobody was there 
but ourselves.' Cave answered by reminding him that a plate of victuals was sent 
behind a screen, which was to Johnson, dressed so shabbily, that he did not choose 
to appear ; but on hearing the conversation, he was highly delighted with the enco- 
miums on his book." 

(*) " More harsh toward others, because he had known what it was to suffer." 

u 
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for the suffering which a harsh world inflicts upon a delicate 
mind he had no pity ; for it was a kind of suffering which he 
could scarcely conceive. He would carry home on his shoul- 
ders a sick and starving girl from the streets. He turned his 
house into a place of refuge for a crowd of wretched old 
creatures who could And no other asylum ; nor could all their 
peevishness and ingratitude weary out his benevolence. But 
the pangs of wounded vanity seemed to him ridiculous ; and 
he scarcely felt sufScient compassion even for the pangs of 
wounded affection. He had seen and felt so much of sharp 
misery, that he was not affected by paltry vexations ; and he 
seemed to think that every body ought to be as much hard- 
ened to those vexations as himself. He was angry with Bos- 
well for complaining of a headache, with Mrs. Thi*ale for grum- 
bling about the dust on the road, or the smell of the kitchen. 
These wei*e, in his phrase, ^^ foppish lamentations," which peo- 
ple ought to be ashamed to utter in a world so full of sin and 
sorrow. Goldsmith crying because the '^ Good-natured Man " 
Iiad failed inspired him with no pity.(') Though his own 
health was not good, he detested and despised valetudinarians. 
Pecuniary losses, unless they reduced the loser absolutely to 
beggary, moved him very little. People whose hearts had 
been softened by prosperit}^ might weep, he said, for such 
events ; but all that could be expected of a plain man was not 
to laugh. He was not much moved even by the spectacle of 
Lady Tavistock dying of a broken heart for the loss of her 
lord. Such grief he considered as a luxury reserved for the 
idle and the wealthy. A washer-woman, left a widow with 
nine small children, would not have sobbed herself to death. 

A person who troubled himself so little about small or sen- 
timental grievances was not likely to be very attentive to the 
feelings of others in the ordinary intercourse of society. He 
could not understand how a sarcasm or a reprimand could 
make any man really unhappy. "My dear doctor," said he 

(') The ** Good-natured Man/' which was placed on the stage in 1768, had a run 
of only ten nights, and narrowly escaped a catastrophe. On the evening of the 
first performance, Goldsmith, to use his own expression, suffered ** horrid toiturcs/' 
and ended by bursting into tears, and swearing that he never would write again. 
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to Qoldsmitli, " wliat liarm docs it do to a man to call him 
IIoloferneB 1" " Pooh, ma'am," he exclaimed to Mrs. Carter, 
" who 18 the worse for being talked of uncharitably ?" Po- 
liteness has been well defined as benevolence in small things. 
Johnson was impolite, not because he wanted benevolence^ 
but because small things appeared smaller to him than to peo- 
ple who had never known what it was to live for fourpence- 
half -penny a day. 

The characteristic peculiarity of his intellect was the union 
of great powers with low prejudices. Johnson was in the 
habit of sifting with extreme severity the evidence for all 
stories which were merely odd. But when they were not 
only odd but miraculous, his severity relaxed. He began to 
be credulous precisely at the point where the most credulous 
people begin to be skeptical. It is curious to observe, both 
in his writings and in his conversation, the contrast between 
the disdainful manner in which he rejects unauthenticated an- 
ecdotes, even when they are consistent with the general laws 
of nature, and the respectful manner in which he mentions 
the wildest stories relating to the invisible world. A man 
who told him of a water-spout or a meteoric stone generally 
had the lie direct given him for his pains. A man who told 
him of a prediction or a dream wonderfully accomplished was 
sure of a courteous hearing. " Johnson," observed Hogarth, 
" like King David, says, in his haste, that all men are liars." 
"His incredulity," says Mrs. Thrale, " amounted almost to. dis- 
ease." She tells us how he browbeat a gentleman who gave 
him an account of a hurricane in the West Indies, and a poor 
Qaaker who related some strange circnmstance about the red- 
hot balls fired at the siege of Gibraltar. " It is not so. It 
can not be true. Don't tell that story again. You can not 
think how poor a figure you make in telling it." He once 
said, half jestingly, we suppose, that for six months he refused 
to credit the fact of the earthquake at Lisbon, and that he still 
believed the extent of the calamity to bo greatly exaggerated. 
Yet ho related with a grave face how old Mr. Cave, of St. 
John's Gate, saw a ghost, and how this ghost was something 
of a shadowy being. He went himself on a ghost-hunt to 
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Oock Lano, and was angry with John Wesley for not follow- 
ing up another scent of the same kind with pro}>er spirit and 
persevenuice. He rejects the Celtic genealogies and poems 
without the least hesitation ; yet he declares himself willing 
to believe the stories of the second-siglit. If he had exam- 
ined the claims of the Ilighland seers with half the severity 
with which he sifted the evidence for the genuineness of Fin- 
gal, he would, we suspect, have come away from Scotland with 
a mind fully made up. In his '^ Lives of the Poets," we find 
that he is unwilling to give credit to the accounts of Lord 
Roscommon's early proficiency in his studies ;(') but he tells 
with great solemnity an absurd romance about some intelli- 
gence preternaturally impressed on the mind of that noble- 
man, lie avows himself to be in great doubt about the truth 
of the storv, and ends by warning his readers not wholly to 
slight such impressions. 

Many of his sentiments on religions subjects are worthy of 
a liberal and enlarged mind, lie could discern clearly enough 
the folly and meanness of all bigotry except his own. When 
he spoke of the scruples of the Puritans, he spoke like a per- 
son who had really obtained an insight into the divine philos- 
ophy of the New Testament, and who considered Christianity 
as a noble scheme of government, tending to promote the hap 
piness and to elevate the moral nature of man. The horror 
which the sectaries felt for cards, Christmas ale, plum-por- 
rid^, mince -pies, and dancing -bears, excited his contempt. 
To the arguments urged by some very worthy people against 
showy dress he replied, with admii*able sense and spirit, '^ Let 
us not be found, when our Master calls ns, stripping the lace 
off our waistcoats, but the spirit of contention from our souls 
and tongues. Alas I sir, a man who can not get to heaven in a 
green coat will not find his way thither the sooner in a gray 
one." Yet he was himself under the tyranny of scruples as 
unreasonable as those of lladibi*as or Ralpho, and carried his 



(') It had been related of Lord Roscommon that he wrote Latin "with purity 
and elegance " at nine years old, " tliough he was never able to retain the rules of 
grammar." 
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zeal for ceremonies and for ecclesiastical dignities to lengths 
altogether inconsistent with reason or with Christian charity^ 
He has gravely noted down in his diary that he once commit- 
ted the sin of drinking coffee on Good-Friday. In Scotland, 
he thought it his duty to pass several months without joining 
in public worship, solely because the ministers of the kirk had 
not been ordained by bishops. Ilis mode of estimating the 
piety of liis neighboi's was somewhat singular. " Campbell," 
said he, ^* is a good man, a pious man. I am afraid he has not 
been in the inside of a church for many years ; but he never 
passes a church without pulling off his hat : this shows he has 
good principles." Spain and Sicily must surely contain many 
pious robbers and well - principled assassins. Johnson could 
easily see that a lloundhcad who named all his children after 
Solomon's singers, and talked in the House of Commons about 
seeking the Lord, might be an unprincipled villain whose i-o- 
ligious mummeries only aggravated his guilt. But a man who 
took off his hat when he passed a church episcopally conse- 
crated must be a good man, a pious man, a man of good 
principles. Johnson could easily see that those persons who 
looked on a dance or a laced waisteoat as sinful, deemed most 
ignobly of the attributes of God and of the ends of revela- 
tion. But with what a storm of invective he would have 
overwhelmed any man who had blamed him for celebrating 
the redemption of mankind with sugarless tea and butterless 
buns. 

Nobody spoke more contemptuously of the cant of patriot- 
ism. Nobody saw more clearly the eiTor of those who regard- 
ed liberty, not as a means, but as an end, and who proposed 
to themselves, as the object of their pursuit, the prosperity 
of the State as distinct from the prosperity of the individuals 
who compose the State. His calm and settled opinion seems 
to have been that forms of government have little or no in- 
fluence on the happiness of society. This opinion, erroneous 
as it is, ought at least to have preserved him from all intem- 
perance on ix)1itical questions. It did not, however, preserve 
lum from the lowest, fiercest, and most al)6urd extravagances 
of party-spirit, from rants which, in every thing but the die- 
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tion, resembled those of Squire Western.(') He was, as a poli- 
tician, half ice and half lire. On the side of his intellect he 
was a mere Pococurante, fur too apathetic about public affaii*s, 
far too skeptical as to the good or^svil tendency of any form 
of polity. His passions, on the contrary, were violent even to 
slaying against all who leaned to Whiggish principles. The 
well-known lines which he inserted in Goldsmith's '^ Traveler " 
express what seems to have been his deliberate judgment : 

" How Bmall, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which kings or laws can cause or cure I** 

lie had previously put expressions very similar into the 
mouth of Basselas. It is amusing to contrast these passages 
with the toiTcnts of raving abuse which he poured forth 
againt the Long Parliament and the American Congress. In 
one of the conversations reported by Boswell this inconsist- 
ency displays itself in the most ludicrous manner. 

" Sir Adam Ferguson," says Boswell, " suggested that luxury 
corrupts a people, and destroys the spirit of liberty. Johnson : 
Sir, that is all visionary. I would not give half a guinea to live 
under one form of government rather than another. It is of 
no moment to the happiness of an individual. Sir, the danger 
of the abuse of power is nothing to a private man. What 
Frenchman is prevented passing his life as he pleases? Siu 
Adam: ''But, sir, in the British Constitution it is surely of 
importance to keep up a spirit in the people, so as to preserve 
a balance against the crown." Johnson : '' Sir, I perceive you 
are a vile Whig. Why all this childish jealousy of the power 
of the crown? The crown has not power enough." 

The judgments which Johnson passed on books were, in 
his own time, regarded with supei*stitious veneration and in 
our time are generally treated with indiscriminate contempt. 
They are the judgments of a strong but enslaved understand- 
ing. The mind of the critic was hedged round by an unin- 
terrupted fence of prejudices and superstitions. His whole 
code of criticism rested on pure assumption, for which he 

* 

(') The portrait of Squire Western in **Tom Jones" is Fielding's masterpieoo. 
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Bometitnes qnoted a precedent or an authority, but rarely 
troubled Iiimself to give a reason drawn from the nature of 
things. He took it for granted that the kind of poetry which 
flourished in his own time, which he had been accustomed to 
hear praised from his childhood, and which he had himself 
written with success, was the best kind of poetry. In his 
biographical work he has repeatedly laid it down as an unde- 
niable proposition that during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, and the earlier part of the eighteenth, English 
poetry had been in a constant progress of improvement. Wal- 
ler, Deuhani, Dryden, and Pope had been, according to him, 
the great reformers. lie judged of all works of the imaginaF- 
tion by the standard cstabh'shcd among his own contempora- 
ries. Though he allowed Homer to have been a greater man 
than Virgil, he seems to have thought the "-^neid" a greater 
poem than the *^ Iliad." Indeed he well might have thought 
so ; for he preferred '' Pope's Iliad " to Homer's. He pro- 
nounced that, after Hoole's translation of Tasso, Fairfax's 
would hardly be reprinted. He could see no merit in our 
fine old English ballads, and always spoke with the most pro- 
voking contempt of Percy's fondness for them. Of the great 
original works of imagination which appeared during his time, 
Bichardson's novels alone excited his admiration. He could 
see little or no merit in " Tom Jones," in " Gulliver's Trav- 
els," or in " Tristram Shandy." To Thomson's " Castle of In- 
dolence " he vouchsafed only a line of cold commendation, of 
commendation much colder than what he has bestowed on 
the " Creation " of that portentous bore, Sir Richard Black- 
more. Gray was, in his dialect, a barren rascal. Churchill 
was a blockhead. The contempt which he felt for the trash 
of Macpherson was indeed just ; but it was, we suspect, jast 
by chance- He despised the " Fingal " for the very reason 
which led many men of genius to admire it. He despised 
it, not because it was essentially commonplace, but because it 
had a superficial air of originality. 

He was undoubtedly an excellent judge of compositions 
fashioned on his own principles. But when a deeper philos- 
ophy was required, when he undertook to pronounce judg- 
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ment on tlie works of those great minds which ^' yield homage 
only to eternal laws," his failure was ignominous. lie criti- 
cised Pope's ^' Epitaphs " cxccllently.(') But his observations 
on Shakspeare's plays and Milton's poems seem to us for the 
most part as wretched as if they had been written by Bymer 
himself, whom we take to have been the worst critic that ever 
lived. 

Some of Johnson's whims on literary subjects can be com- 
pared only to that strange nervous feeling which made him 
uneasy if he had not touched every post between the Mitre 
tavern and his own lodgings. His preference of Latin epi- 
taphs to English epitaplis is an instance. An English epitaph, 
he said, would disgrace Smollett. He declared that he would 
not pollute the walls of Westminster Abbey with an English 
epitaph on Qoldsmith. What reason there can be for cele- 
brating a British writer in Latin, which there was not for cov- 
ering the Roman arches of triumph with Greek inscriptions, 
or for commemorating the deeds of the heroes of ThermopyliB 
in Egyptian hieroglyphics, we are utterly unable to imagine. 

On men and manners, at least on the men and mannera of 
a particular place and a particular age, Johnson had certainly 
looked with a most observant and discriminating eye. His re- 
marks on the education of children, on marriage, on the econo- 
my of families, on the inilcs of society, are always striking, and 
generally sound. In his writings, indeed, the knowledge of life 
which he possessed in an eminent degree is very imperfectly 
exhibited. Like those unfortunate chiefs of the Middle Ages 
who were suffocated by their own chain-mail and cloth of gold, 
his maxims perish under that load of words which was de- 
signed for their defense and their ornament. But it is clear, 
from the remains of his conversation, that he had more of that 
homely wisdom which nothing but experience and observa- 
tion can give than any writer since the time of Swift. If he 
had been content to write as he talked, he might have left 

(*) Johnson's remarks on Pope's epitaphs, which are attached to his life of the 
poet in a supplementary shape, form nn admirable specimen of his manly and mat- 
ter-of-fact criticisms, which, said Mucaulay, " at the very worst always mean some- 
thing." 
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books on the practical art of living superior to the " Direc- 
tions to Servants." 

Yet even his remarks on society, like his remarks on litera- 
ture, indicate a mind at least as remarkable for narrowness as 
for strength. lie was no master of the great science of hu- 
man nature. He had studied, not the genus man, but the spe- 
cies Londoner. Nobody was ever so thoroughly conversant 
with all the forms of life and all the shades of moml and in- 
tellectual character which were to be seen from Islington to 
the Thames, and from Hyde Park corner to Mile-end green. 
But his philosophy stopped at the first turnpike-gate. Of the 
rural life of England he knew nothing; and he took it for 
granted that every body who lived in the country was either 
stupid or miserable. " Country gentlemen," said he, " must 
be unhappy ; for they have not enough to keep their lives in 
motion ;" as if all those peculiar habits and associations which 
made Fleet Street and Charing Cross the finest yie\^^s in the 
world to himself had been essential parts of human nature. 
Of remote countries and past times he talked with wild and 
ignorant presumption. "The Athenians of the age of De- 
mosthenes," he said to Mrs. Thrale, " were a people of brutes, 
a barbarous people." In conversation with Sir Adam Fergu- 
son he used similar language. " The boasted Athenians," he 
said, " were barbarians. The mass of every people must be 
barbarous where there is no printing." The fact was this : he 
saw that a Londoner who could not read was a very stupid 
and brutal fellow : he saw that great refinement of taste and 
activity of intellect were really found in a Londoner who had 
not read much ; and, because it was by means of books that 
people acquired almost all their knowledge in the society with 
which he was acquainted, he concluded, in defiance of the 
strongest and clearest evidence, that the human mind can be 
cultivated by means of books alone. An Athenian citizen 
might possess very few volumes ; and the largest library to 
which he had access might be much less valuable than John- 
son's book-case in Bolt Court. But the Athenian might pass 
every morning in conversation with Socrates, and might hear 
Pericles speak four or five times every month. He saw the 
plays of Sophocles and Aristophanes : he walked amidst the 
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friezes of Phidias and the paintings of Zeuxis : he knew by 
heart the choruses of iEschylus : he heard the rhapsodist at 
the comer of the street reciting tlie ^' Shield of Achilles " or 
the ^^ Death of Argus :" he was a legislator, conversant with 
high questions of alliance, revenue, and war : he was a sol- 
dier, trained under a liberal and generous discipline : he was 
a judge, compelled every day to weigh the effect of opposite 
arguments. These things were in themselves an education, 
an education eminently fitted, not, indeed, to form exact or 
profound thinkers, but to give quickness to the perceptions, 
delicacy to the taste, fluency to the expression, and politeness 
to the manners. All this was overlooked. An Athenian who 
did not improve his mind by reading was, in Johnson's opin- 
ion, much such a person as a Cockney who made his mark, 
much such a pei'son as black Frank before he went to school, 
and far inferior to a parish clerk or a printer's devil. 

Johnson's friends have allowed that he carried to a ridicu- 
lous extreme his unjust contempt for foreigner. He pro- 
nounced the French to be a very silly people, much behind 
us, stupid, ignorant creatures. And this judgment he formed 
after having been at Paris about a month, during which he 
would not talk French, for fear of giving the natives an ad- 
vantage over him in conversation. He pronounced them, also, 
to be an indelicate people, because a French footman touched 
the sugar with his fingers. That ingenious and amusing travel- 
er, M. Simond, has defended his countrymen very successfully 
against Johnson's accusation, and has pointed out some English 
practices which, to an impartial spectator, would seem at least 
as inconsistent with physical cleanliness and social decorum as 
those which Johnson so bitterly reprehended. To the sage, 
as lioswell loves to call him, it never occurred to doubt that 
there must be something eternally and immutably good in the 
usages to which he had been accustomed. In fact, Johnson's 
remarks on society beyond the bills of mortality, are generally 
of much the same kind with those of honest Tom Dawson, the 
English footman in Dr. Moore's '^ Zeluco." ^' Suppose the King 
of France has no sons, but only a daughter, then, when the 
king dies, this here daughter, according to that there law, can 
not be made queen, but the next near relative, provided he is 
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a man, is made king, and not the last king's daughter, which, to 
be sure, is very unjust. The French foot-guards are dressed 
in blue, and all the marching regiments in white, which has a 
very foolish appearance for soldiers ; and as for blue regiment- 
als, it is only tit for the blue horse or the artillery." 

Johnson, as Mr. Burke most justly observed, appears far 
greater in Boswell's books than in his own. His conversation 
appears to have been quite equal to his writings in matter, and 
far superior to them in manner. When he talked, he clothed 
his wit and his sense in forcible and natural expressions. As 
soon as he took his pen in his hand to write for the public, his 
style became systematically vicious. All his books are writ- 
ten in a learned language — in a language which nobody hears 
from his mother or his nurse — in a language in which nobody 
ever quaiTcls, or drives bargains, or makes love — in a language 
in which nobody ever thinks. It is clear that Johnson himself 
did not think in the dialect in which he wrote. The expres- 
sions which came first to his tongue were simple, energetic, and 
picturesque. When he wrote for publication, he did his sen- 
tences out of English into Johnsonese. His letters from the 
Hebrides to Mrs. Thrale are the original of that work of which 
tlie " Journey to the Hebrides " is the tmnslation ; and it is 
amusing to compare the two versions. " When we were taken 
up-stairs," says he in one of his letters, " a dirty fellow bounced 
out of the bed on which one of us was to lie." This incident 
is recorded in the " Journey " as follows : " Out of one of the 
beds on which we were to repose started up, at our entrance, 
a man black as a Cyclops from the forge." Sometimes John- 
son translated aloud. " ^ The Rehearsal,' " he said, very unjust- 
ly, '^ has not wit enough to keep it sweet ;" then, after a pause, 
" it has not vitality enough to preserve it from putrefaction." 

Mannerism is pardonable, and is sometimes even agreeable, 
when the manner, though vicious, is natural. Few readers, 
for example, would be willing to part with the mannerism of 
Milton or of Burke. But a mannerism which does not sit 
easy on the mannerist, which has been adopted on principle, 
and which can.be sustained only by constant effort, is always 
offensive. And such is the mannerism of Johnson. 
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We had something more to say. But our article is ali*eady 
too long ; and we must close it. We would fain part in good 
humor from the hero, from the biographer, and even from the 
editor, who, ill as he has performed his task, has at least this 
claim to our gratitude, that he has induced us to read BoswelPs 
book again.(') As we close it, the club-room is before us, and 
the table on which ^stands the omelet for Nugent, and the 
lemons for Johnson. There are assembled those heads which 
live forever on the canvas of Keynolds. There are the spec- 
tacles of Burke, and the tall, thin form of I^ngton ; the courtly 
sneer of Beauclerk and the beaming smile of Garrick ; Gibbon 
tapping his snuff-box, and Sir Joshua with his trumpet in his 
ear. In the foreground is that strange figure which is as fa- 
miliar to us as the figures of those among whom we have been 
brought up, the gigantic body, the huge, massy face, seamed 
with the scars of disease, the brown coat, the black worsted 
stockings, the gray wig with the scorched forctop, the dirty 
hands, the nails bitten and pared to the quick. We see the 
eyes and mouth moving with convulsive twitches ; we see the 
heavy form rolling ; we hear it puffing ; and then comes the 
« Why, sir !" and tlie " What then, sir ?" and the " No, sir ;" 
and the " You don't see your way through the question, sir !" 

What a singular destiny has been that of this remarkable 
man 1 To be regarded in his own age as a classic, and in oura 
as a companion ! To receive from his contemporaries that full 
homage which men of genius have in general received only 
from posterity 1 To be more intimately known to posterity 
than other men are known to their contemporaries! That 
kind of fame which is commonly the most transient is, in his 
case, the most durable. Tlie reputation of those writings, 
which he probably expected to be immortal, is every day fad- 
ing ; while those peculiarities of manner and that careless ta- 
ble-talk, the memory of which, he probably thought, would die 
with him, are likely to be remembered as long as the English 
language is spoken in any quarter of the globe. 

(*) Ttio editor was Mr. John Wiltton Crokcr, who hail prcpureU Uic odilioii of 
'*fiotweU't Johnson" which HacauUy was engaged in reviewing. 
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FREDERIC THE GREAT. 1712-1786. 

[Essay on Frederic the Great.] 

Early in the year 1740, Frederic William met death with 
a firmness and dignity worthy of a better and wiser man; 
and Frederic, who had just completed his twenty-eighth year, 
became King of Prussia. His character was little understood. 
That he had good abilities, indeed, no person who had talked 
with him, or corresponded with him, could doubt. But the 
easy Epicurean life which he had led, his love of good cookery 
and good wine, of music, of conversation, of light literature, 
led many to regard him as a sensual and intellectual voluptu- 
ary, llis habit of canting about moderation, peace, liberty, 
and the happiness which a good mind derives from the happi- 
ness of others, had imposed on some who should have known 
better. Those who thought best of him, expected a Telema- 
chus after F6n61on's pattern. Others predicted the approach 
of a Medicean age, an age propitious to learning and art, and 
not unpropitious to pleasure. Nobody had the least suspicion 
that a tyrant of extraordinary military and political talents, of 
industry more extraordinary still, without fear, without faith, 
and without mercy, had ascended the throne. 

The disappointment of Falstaff at his old boon companion's 
coronation was not more bitter than that which awaited some 
of the inmates of Eheinsberg.C) They had long looked for- 
ward to the accession of their patron, as to the event from 
which their own prosperity and greatness were to date. They 
had at last reached the promised land, the land which they 
had figured to themselves as flowing with milk and honey ; 
and they found it a desert. " No more of these fooleries," 
was the short, shar]> admonition given by Frederic to one 
of them. It soon became plain that, in tlio most important 

(') Klicinsbcrg was the residence of Frederic the Great, before his accession to 
the throne. It lies about fifty miles north of Berlin. 
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points, the newt sovereign bore a strong family likeness to his 
predecessor. There was, indeed, a wide difference between 
the father and the son as resj^ected extent and vigor of in- 
tellect, speculative opinions, amusements, studies, outward de- 
meanor. But the groundwork of the character was the same 
in both. To both were common the love of order, the love 
of business, the military taste, the pai*simony, the imperious 
spirit, the temper irritable even to ferocity, the pleasure in 
the pain and humiliation of others. But these propensities 
had in Frederic William partaken of the geneml unsoundness 
of his mind, and wore a very diffei*ent aspect when found in 
company with the strong and cultivated understanding of his 
successor. Thus, for example, Frederic was as anxious as any 
prince could be about the efficiency of his army. But this 
anxiety never degenerated into a monomania, like that which 
led his father to pay fancy prices for giants. Frederic was as 
thrifty about money as any prince or any private man ought to 
be. But ho did not conceive, like his father, that it was worth 
while to eat unwholesome cabbages for the purpose of saving 
four or five rix-dollars in the year. Frederic was, we fear, as 
malevolent as his father ; but Frederic's wit enabled him often 
to show his malevolence in ways more decent than those to 
which his father resorted, and to inflict misery and degrada- 
tion by a taunt instead of a blow. Frederic, it is true, by no 
means relinquished his hereditary privilege of kicking and 
cudgeling. His practice, however, as to that matter, differed 
in some important respects from his father's. To Frederic 
William, the mere circumstance that any persons whatever, 
men, women, or children, Prussians or foreigners, were with- 
in reach of his toes and of his cane, appeared to be a sufficient 
reason for proceeding to belabor them. Frederic required 
provocation as well as vicinity ; nor was he ever known to in- 
flict this paternal species of correction on any but his born 
subjects; though on one occasion M. Thi^banlt had reason, 
during a few seconds, to anticipate the high honor of being 
an exception to this general rule.(*) 

(') Dieudonn6 Thi6bauU was professor of belles-lettres in the Royal Academy 
of Berlin. 
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He had, from the commencement of his reign, applied him- 
self to public business after a fashion unknown among kings. 
Lewis the Fourteenth, indeed, had been his own prime minis- 
ter, and had exercised a general superintendence over all the 
departments of the government ; but this was not sufficient 
for Frederic. He was not content with being his own prime 
minister; he would be his own sole minister. Under Iiim 
there was no room, not merely for a Richelieu or a Mazarin, 
but for a Colbert, a Louvois, or a Torcy.(*) A love of la- 
bor for its own sake, a restless and insatiable longing to dic- 
tate, to intermeddle, to make his power felt, a profound scorn 
and distrust of his fellow -creatures, made him unwilling to 
ask counsel, to confide important secrets, to delegate ample 
powers. The highest functionaries under his government 
were mere clerks, and were not so much trusted by him as 
valuable clerks are often trusted by the heads of departments. 
He was his own treasurer, his own commander-in-chief, his 
own intendant of public works, his own minister for trade kad 
justice, for home affairs and foreign affairs, his own master 
of the horse, steward, and chamberlain. Matters of which no 
chief of an office in any other government would ever hear 
were, in this singular monarchy, decided by the king in per- 
son. If a traveler wished for a good place to see a review, he 
had to write to Frederic, and received next day, from a royal 
messenger, Frederic's answer signed by Frederic's own hand. 
This was an extravagant, a morbid activity. The public busi- 
ness would assuredly have been better done if each depart- 
ment had been put under a man of talents and integrity, and 
if the king had contented himself with a general control. In 
this manner the advantages which belong to unity of design, 
and the advantages which belong to the division of labor, 
would have been to a great extent combined. But such a 
system would not have suited the peculiar temper of Frederic 
He could tolerate no will, no reason, in the State save his 
own. He wished for no abler assistance than that of penmen 



(') Colbert, Louvoiff, and Torcy were succeesiTely ministers of Lewis the Four- 
teenth. 
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who had just understanding enough to translate and transcribe, 
to make out his scrawls, and to put his concise Tes and No 
into an official form. Of the higher intellectual faculties, 
there is as much in a copying- machine, or a lithographic press, 
as he required from a secretary of the cabinet. 

Uis own exertions were such as were hardly to be expected 
from a human body or a human mind. At Potsdam, his or- 
dinary residence, he rose at three in summer and four in win- 
ter. A page soon appeared, with a large basketful of all the 
letters which had arrived for the king by the last courier, dis- 
patches from embassadors, reports from officera of i*evenue, 
plans of buildings, proposals for draining marshes, complaints 
from persons who thought themselves aggrieved, applications 
from persons who wanted titles, military commissions, and 
civil situations. He examined the seals with a keen eye ; for 
he was never for a moment free from the suspicion that some 
fraud might be practiced on him. Then he read the letters, 
divided them into several packets, and signified his pleasure, 
generally by a mark, often by two or three words, now and 
then by some cutting epigram. By eight he had generally 
finished this part of his task. The adjutant-general was then 
in attendance, and received instructions for tlie day as to all 
the military arrangements of the kingdom. Tlien the king 
went to review his guards, not as kings ordinarily review tlicir 
guards, but with the minute attention and severity of an old 
drill-sergeant. In the mean time the four cabinet secretaries 
had been employed in answering the letters on which the king 
had that morning signified his will. These unhappy men were 
forced to work all the year round like negro slaves in the time 
of the sugar-crop. They never had a holiday. They never 
knew what it was to dine. It was necessary that, before they 
stiiTcd, they should finish the wliole of their work. The king, 
always on his guard against treachery, took from the heap a 
handful of letters at random, and looked into them to see 
whether his instructions had been exactly followed. This was 
no bad security against foul play on the part of the secreta- 
ries ; for if one of them were detected in a trick, he might 
think himself fortunate if he escaped with five years of im- 
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prisonment in a dungeon. Frederic then signed the replies, 
and all were sent off the same evening. 

The general principles on which this strange government 
was conducted deserve attention. The policy of Frederic was 
essentially the same as his father's ; but Frederic, while he car- 
ried that policy to lengths to which his father never thought 
of carrying it, cleared it at the same time from the absurdities 
with whidi his father had encumbered it. The king's first 
object was to have a great, efficient, and well -trained army. 
He had a kingdom which in extent and population was hardly 
in the second rank of European powers ; and yet he aspired 
to a place not inferior to that of the sovereigns of England, 
France, and Austria. For that end it was necessary that 
Prussia should be all sting. Lewis the Fifteenth, with five 
times as many subjects as Frederic, and more than five times 
as large a revenue, had not a more formidable army. The 
proportion which the soldiers in Prussia bore to the people 
seems hardly credible. Of the males in the vigor of life, a 
seventh part were probably under arms ; and this great force 
had, by drilling, by reviewing, and by the unsparing use of 
cane and scourge, been taught to perform all evolutions with 
a rapidity and a precision which would have astonished Vil- 
lars or Eugene. The elevated feelings which are necessary to 
the best kind of army were then wanting to the Prussian serv- 
ice. In those ranks were not found the religious and political 
enthusiasm which inspired the pikemen of Cromwell, the pa- 
triotic ardor, the thirst of glory, the devotion to a great leader, 
which inflamed the Old Guard of Napoleon. But in all the 
mechanical parts of the military calling, the Prussians were as 
superior to the English and French troops of that day as the 
English and French troops to a rustic militia. 

Though the pay of the Prussian soldier was small, though 
every rix- dollar of extraordinary charge was scrutinized by 
Frederic with a vigilance and suspicion such as Mr. Joseph 
Hume never brought to the examination of an army estimate, 
the expense of such an establishment was, for the means of 
the country, enormous. In order that it might not be utterly 
ruinous, it was necessary that every other expense should be 

16 
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cut down to the lowest poasible point. Accordingly Frederic, 
though his dominions bordered on the sea, had no navy. He 
neither had nor wished to have colonies. His judges, his fis- 
cal officers, were meanly paid. His ministers at foreign courts 
walked on foot, or drove shabby old carriages till the axle- 
trees gave way. Even to his highest diplomatic agents, who 
resided at London and Paris, he allowed less than a thousand 
pounds sterling a year. The royal household was managed 
with a frugality unusual in the establishments of opulent sub- 
jects, unexampled in any other palace. The king loved good 
eating and drinking, and during great part of his life took 
pleasure in seeing his table surrounded by guests; yet the 
whole charge of his kitchen was brought within the sum of 
two thousand pounds sterling a year. He examined every 
extraordinary item with a care which might be thought to suit 
the mistress of a boarding-house better than a great prince. 
When more than four rix-doUars were asked of him for a hun- 
dred oysters, ho stormed as if ho had heard that one of lus 
generals had sold a fortress to the Empress-Queen. Not a 
bottle of Champagne was uncorked without his express order. 
The game of the royal parks and forests, a serious head of ex- 
penditure in most kingdoms, was to him a source of profit. 
The whole was farmed out ; and though the farmers were al- 
most ruined by their contract, the king would grant tliem no 
remission. Ilis wardrobe consisted of one fine gala dress, 
which lasted him all his life ; of two or three old coats fit for 
Monmouth Street, of yellow waistcoats soiled with snufif, and 
of huge boots embrowned by time. One taste alone some- 
times allured him beyond the limits of parsimony, nay, even 
beyond the limits of prudence, the taste for building. In all 
other things his economy was such as we might call by a 
harsher name, if we did not reflect that his funds were drawn 
from a heavily taxed people, and that it was impossible for 
him, without excessive tyranny, to keep up at once a formi- 
dable army and a splendid court. 

Considered as an administrator, Frederic had undoubtedly 
many titles to praise. Order was strictly maintained through- 
out his dominions. Property was secure. A great liberty of 
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speaking and of writing was allowed. Oonfident in the irre- 
sistible strength derived from a great army, the king looked 
down on malcontents and libelers with a wise disdain ; and 
gave little encouragement to spies and informers. When he 
was told of the disaffection of one of his subjects, he merely 
asked, '^ How many thousand men can he bring into the field f" 
He once saw a crowd staring at something on a wall. He 
rode up, and found that the object of curiosity was a scur- 
rilous placard against himself. The placard had been posted 
up so high that it was not easy to read it. Frederic ordered 
his attendants to take it down and put it lower. ^^ My people 
and I," he said, " have come to an agreement which satisfies 
us both. They are to say what they please, and I am to do 
what I please." Ko person would have dared to publish in 
London satires on George the Second approaching to the 
atrocity of those satires on Frederic, which the book-sellers at 
Berlin sold with impunity. One book-seller sent to the palace 
a copy of the most stinging lampoon that perhaps was ever 
written in the world — ^the " Memoirs of Voltaire," published 
by Beanmarchais — and asked for his majesty's orders. " Do 
not advertise it in an offensive manner," said the king ; ^' but 
sell it by all means. I hope it will pay you well." Even 
among statesmen accustomed to the license of a free presSi 
such steadfastness of mind as this is not very common. 

It is due also to the memory of Frederic to say that he 
earnestly labored to secure to his people the great blessing of 
cheap and speedy justice. He was one of the first rulers who 
abolished the cruel and absurd practice of torture. Ko sen- 
tence of death, pronounced by the ordinary tribunals, was 
executed without his sanction ; and his sanction, except in 
cases of murder, was rarely given. Toward his troops he 
acted in a very different manner. Military offenses were 
ptmished with such barbarous scourging that to be shot was 
considered by the Prussian soldier as a secondary punishment. 
Indeed, the principle which pervaded Frederic's whole policy 
was this, that the more severely the army is governed, the 
safer it is to treat the rest of the community with lenity. 

Religious persecution was unknown under his government, 
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unless some foolish and unjust restrictions which lay upon the 
Jews may be regarde^d as forming an exception. Ilis policy 
with respect to the Oatholics of Silesia presented an honorable 
contrast to the policy which, under very similar circumstances, 
England long followed with respect to the Catholics of Ire- 
land. Every form of religion and irreligion found an asylum 
in his States. The scoffer whom the parliaments of France 
had sentenced to a cruel death was consoled by a commission 
in the Prussian service. The Jesuit who could show his face 
nowhere else, who in Britain was still subject to penal laws, 
who was proscribed by Fiunce, Spain, Portugal, and Naples, 
who had been given up even by the Vatican, found safety 
and the means of subsistence in the Prussian dominions. 

Most of the vices of Frederic's administration resolve them- 
selves into one vice, the spirit of meddling. The indefatiga- 
ble activity of his intellect, his dictatorial temper, his milita- 
ry habits, all inclined him to this great faiilt. He drilled his 
people as he drilled his grcnadiei's. Capital and industry 
were diverted from their natural direction by a crowd of pre- 
posterous regulations. There was a monopoly of coffee, a 
monopoly of tobacco, a monopoly of refined sugar. The 
public money, of which the king was generally so sparing, was 
lavishly spent in plowing bogs, in planting mulberry - trees 
amidst the sand, in bringing sheep from Spain to improve 
the Saxon wool, in bestowing prizes for fine yam, in building 
manufactories of porcelain, manufactories of carpets, manu- 
factories of hardware, manufactories of lace. Neither the 
experience of other rulers, nor his own, could ever teach him 
that something more than an edict and a grant of public 
money was required to create a Lyons, a Brussels, or a Bir- 
mingham. 

With these associates,^) and others of the same class, Fi*ed- 
eric loved to spend the time which he could steal from public 
cares. He wished his supper parties to be gay and easy. He 



(') In AD omitted passage, Maoaulay enumerated the French men of letters 
among whom Frederic passed liis leisure hours. 
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invited his guests to lay aside all restraint^ and to forget that 
he was at the head of a hundred and sixty thousand soldiers, 
and was absolute master of the life and liberty of all who sat 
at meat with him. There was, therefore, at these parties the 
outward show of ease. The wit and learning of the company 
were ostentatiously displayed. The discussions on history and 
literature were often highly interesting. But the absurdity of 
all the religions known among men was the chief topic of con- 
versation ; and the audacity with which doctrines and names 
venerated throughout Christendom were treated on these oc- 
casions startled even persons accustomed to the society of 
French and English free-thinkers. Eeal liberty, however, 6t 
real affection, was in this brilliant society not to be found. 
Absolute kings seldom have friends; and Frederic's faults 
were such as, even where perfect equality exists, make friend- 
ship exceedingly precarious. He had indeed many qualities, 
which, on a first acquaintance, were captivating. His conver- 
sation was lively ; his manners, to those whom he desired to 
please, were even caressing. No man could flatter with more 
delicacy. No man succeeded more completely in inspiring 
those who appVoached him with vague hopes of some great 
advantage from his kindness. But under this fair exterior he 
was a tyrant, suspicious, disdainful, and malevolent. He had 
one taste which may be pardoned in a boy, but which, when 
habitually and deliberately indulged by a man of mature age 
and strong understanding, is almost invariably tlie sign of a 
bad heart, a taste for severe practical jokes. H a courtier 
was fond of dress, oil was flung over his richest suit. If he 
was fond of money, some prank was invented to make him 
disburse more than he could spare. If he was hypochondri- 
acal, he was made to believe that he had the dropsy. If he 
had particularly set his heart on visiting a place, a letter was 
forged to frighten him from going thither. These things, ^t 
may be said, are trifles. They are so ; but they are indications, 
not to be mistaken, of a nature to which the sight of human 
suffering and human degradation is an agreeable excitement. 

Frederic had a keen eye for tlie foibles of others, and loved 
to communicate his discoveries. He had some talent for sar- 
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casm, and considerable skill in detecting the sore places where 
sarcasm would be most acutely felt. His vanity^ as well as 
his malignity, found gratification in the vexation and con- 
fusion of those who smarted under his caustic jests. Yet in 
truth his success on these occasions belonged quite as much to 
the king as to the wit. We read that Commodus descended, 
sword in hand, into the arena against a wretched gladiator, 
armed only with a foil of lead, and, after shedding the blood 
of the helpless victim, struck medals to commemorate the in- 
glorious victory. The triumphs of Frederic in the war of 
repartee were of much the same kind. How to deal with 
him was the most puzzling of questions. To appear con- 
strained in his presence was to disobey his commands, and to 
spoil his amusement. Yet if his associates were enticed by 
his graciousness to indulge in the familiarity of a cordial inti- 
macy, he was certain to make them repent of their presump- 
tion by some cruel humiliation. To resent his affronts was 
perilous ; yet not to resent them was to deserve and to invite 
them. In his view, those who mutinied were insolent and 
ungrateful ; those who submitted were curs made to receive 
bones and kickings with the same fawning patience. It is, 
indeed, difficult to conceive how any thing short of the rage 
of hunger should have induced men to bear the misery of be- 
ing the associates of the Qreat King. It was no lucrative 
post. His Majesty was as severe and economical in his friend- 
ships as in the other charges of his establishment, and as un- 
likely to give a rix-dollar too much for his guests as for his 
dinners. The sum which he allowed to a poet or a philoso- 
pher was the very smallest sum for which such poet or phi- 
losopher could be induced to sell himself into slavery ; and 
the bondsman might think himself fortunate, if what had 
been so grudgingly given was not, after years of suffering, 
rudely and arbitrarily withdrawn. 

Potsdam was, in truth, what it was called by one of its 
most illustrious inmates, the Palace of Alcina.(') At the first 



(') The paUoe and the garden of Alcioa are described in Uie sevenUi book of 
Ario8to*8 *' Orlando Furioso." 
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glance it seemed to be a deliglitful spot, where every intel- 
lectual and physical enjoyment awaited the happy adventurer. 
Every new-comer was received with eager hospitality, intoxi- 
cated with flattery, encouraged to expect prosperity and great- 
ness. It was in vain that a long succession of favorites who 
had entered that abode with delight and hope, and who, after 
a short term of delusive happiness, had been doomed to ex- 
piate their folly by years of wretchedness and degradation, 
raised their voices to warn the aspirant who approached the 
charmed threshold. Some had wisdom enough to discover 
the truth early, and spirit enough to fly without looking back ; 
others lingered on to a cheerless and unhonored old age. We 
have no hesitation in saying tliat the poorest author of that 
time in London, sleeping on a bulk, dining in a cellar, with a 
cravat of paper, and a skewer for a shirt-pin, was a happier 
man than any of the literary inmates of Frederic's court. 

But of all who entered the enchanted garden in the inebri- 
ation of delight, and quitted it in agonies of rage and shame, 
the most remarkable was Yoltaire. He was invited by a 
series of letters, couched in terms of the most enthusiastic 
friendship and admiration. For once the rigid parsimony of 
Frederic seemed to have relaxed. Orders, honorable offices, a 
liberal pension, a well-served table, stately apartments under 
a royal roof, were offered in return for the pleasure and honor 
which were expected from the society of the flrst wit of the 
age. A thousand louis were remitted for the charges of the 
journey. No embassador, setting out from Berlin for a court 
of the first rank, had ever been more amply supplied. But 
Voltaire was not satisfied. At a later period, when he pos- 
sessed an ample fortune, he was one of tlie most liberal of 
men ; but till his means had become equal to his wishes, his 
greediness for lucre was unrestrained either by justice or by 
shame. He had the effrontery to ask for a thousand louis 
more, in order to enable him to bring his niece, Madame 
Denis, the ugliest of coquettes, in his company. The indeli- 
cate rapacity of the poet produced its natural effect on the 
severe and frugal king. The answer was a dry refusal. "I 
did not," said His Majesty, '^ solicit the honor of the lady's 
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society." On this, Yoltaire went off into a paroxysm of child- 
ish rage. ^^ Was there ever such avarice ? He has hundreds 
of tubs full of dollars in his vaults, and haggles with me aboiit 
a poor thousand louis." It seemed that the negotiation would 
be broken off; but Frederic, with great dexterity, affected in- 
difference, and seemed inclined to transfer his idolatry to 
Baculard D'Arnaud.(') His Majesty even wrote some bad 
verses, of which the sense was, that Voltaire was a setting sun, 
and that Amaud was rising. Good-natured friends soon car- 
ried the lines to Yoltaire. He was in his bed. He jumjied 
out in his shirt, danced about the room with rage, and sent 
for his passport and his post-horses. It was not difficult to 
foresee the end of a connection which had such a beginning. 
It was in the year 1750 that Yoltaire left the great capital, 
which he was not to see again till, after the lapse of near 
thirty years, he returned, bowed down by extreme old age, to 
die in the midst of a splendid and ghastly triumph. His re- 
ception in Prussia was such as might well have elated a less 
vain and excitable mind. He wrote to his friends at Paris 
that the kindness and the attention with which he had been 
welcomed surpassed description, that the king was the most 
amiable of men, that Potsdam was the paradise of philoso- 
phers. He was created chamberlain, and received, together 
with his gold key, the cross of an order, and a patent insuring 
to him a pension of eight hundred pounds sterling a year for 
life. A hundred and sixty pounds a year were promised to 
his niece if she survived him. The royal cooks and coach- 
men were put at his disposal. He was lodged in the same 
apartments in which 8axe had lived, when, at the height of 
power and glory, he visited Prussia. Frederic, indeed, stooped 
for a time even to use the language of adulation. He pressed 
to his lips the meagre hand of the little grinning skeleton, 
whom he regarded as the dispenser of immortal renown. He 
would add, he said, to the titles which he owed to his ances- 
tors and his sword, another title, derived from his last and 

(') Baculard D*Amaud was a dull and Immensely Yoluxuiuous writer, who died 
in 1806, at the age of eighij-seTen. 
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proudest acquisition. His style should run thus: Frederic, 
King of Prussia, Margrave of Brandenburg, Sovereign Duke 
of Silesia, Possessor of Voltaire. But even amidst the delights 
of the honey-moon, Voltaire's sensitive vanity began to take 
alarm. A few days after his arrival, he could not help telling 
his niece that the amiable king had a trick of giving a sly 
scratch with one hand, while patting and stroking with the 
other. Soon came hints not the less alarming, because mysteri- 
ous. ^^ The supper parties are delicious. The king is the life of 
the company ; but — I have operas and comedies, reviews and 
concerts, my studies and books ; but — but — Berlin is fine, the 
princesses charming, the maids of honor handsome ; but — ^^ 

This eccentric friendship was fast cooling. Never had 
there met two persons so exquisitely fitted to plague each 
other. Each of them had exactly the fault of which the other 
was most impatient ; and they were, in different ways, the 
most impatient of mankind. Frederic was frugal, almost 
niggardly. When he had secured his plaything, he began to 
think that he had bought it too dear. Voltaire, on the other 
hand, was greedy, even to the extent of impudence and knav- 
ery ; and conceived that the favorite of a monarch who had 
barrels full of gold and silver laid up in cellars ought to make 
a fortune which a receiver-general might envy. They soon 
discovered each other's feelings. Both were angry; and a 
war began, in which Frederic stooped to the part of Harpa- 
goB, and Voltaire to that of Scapin. It is humiliating to re- 
late, that the great warrior and statesman gave orders that his 
guest's allowance of sugar and chocolate should be curtailed. 
It is, if possible, a still more humiliating fact, that Voltaire 
indemnified himself by pocketing the wax -candles in the 
royal antechamber. Disputes about money, however, were 
not the most serious disputes of these extraordinaiy associates. 
The sarcasms of the king soon galled the sensitive temper of 
the poet. D' Amaud and D'Argens, Guichard and La M^trie, 
might, for the sake of a morsel of bread, be willing to bear 
the insolence of a master ; but Voltaire was of another order. 
Ho knew that he was a potentate as well as Frederic, that his 
European reputation, and his incomparable power of covering 
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whatever he hated with ridicule, made him an object of dread 
even to the leaders of armies and the rulers of nations. In 
truth, of all the intellectual weapons which have ever been 
wielded by man, the most terrible was the mockery of Vol- 
taire. Bigots and tyrants, who had never been moved by the 
wailing and cursing of millions, turned pale at his name. 
Principles unassailable by reason, principles which had with- 
stood the fiercest attacks of power, the most valuable truths, 
the most generous sentiments, the noblest and most graceful 
images, the purest reputations, the most august institutions, 
began to look mean and loathsome as soon as that wither- 
ing smile was turned upon them. To every opponent, how- 
ever strong in his cause and his talents, in his station and 
his character, who ventured to encounter the great scoffer, 
might be addressed the caution which was given of old to 
the Archangel : 

'*! forewarn thee, shun 
Uis deadly arrow; neither vainly hope 
To be in?ulnerable in those bright arms, 
Though tempered heavenly ; for that fatal dint, 
Save Him who reigns above, none can resist" 

We can not pause to recount how often that rare talent was 
exercised against rivals worthy of esteem ; how often it was 
used to crush and torture enemies worthy only of silent dis- 
dain ; how often it was perverted to the more noxious pur- 
pose of destroying the last solace of earthly misery, and the 
last restraint on earthly power. Neither can we pause to 
tell how often it was used to vindicate justice, humanity, and 
toleration, the principles of sound philosophy, the principles 
of free goveiimient. This is not the place for a full character 
of Voltaire. 

Causes of quarrel multiplied fast. Voltaire, who, partly 
from love of money, and partly from love of excitement, was 
always fond of stock- jobbing, became implicated in transac- 
tions of at least a dubious character. The king was delight- 
ed at having such an opportunity to humble his guest ; and 
bitter reproaches and complaints were exchanged. Voltaire, 
toOj was soon at war with the other men of letters who sur- 
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bounded the king ; and this irritated Frederic, who, however, 
had himself chiefly to blame ; for, from that love of torment- 
ing which was in hun a ruling passion, he perpetually lavished 
extravagant praises on small men and bad books, merely in 
order that he might enjoy the mortification and rage which, 
on such occasions, Voltaire took no pains to conceal. His 
Majesty, however, soon had reason to regret the pains which 
he had taken to kindle jealousy among the members of his 
household. The whole palace was in a ferment with literary 
intrigues and cabals. It was to no purpose that the imperial 
voice, which kept a hundred and sixty thousand soldiers in 
order, was raised to quiet the contention of the exasperated 
wits. It was far easier to stir up such a storm than to lull it. 
Nor was Frederic, in his capacity of wit, by any means with- 
out his own share of vexations. He had sent a large quan- 
tity of verses to Voltaire, and requested that they might be 
returned with remarks and corrections. ^^ See," exclaimed 
Voltaire, ^^ what a quantity of his dirty linen the king has 
sent me to wash 1" Tale-bearers were not wanting to carry 
the sarcasm to the royal ear ; and Frederic was as much in- 
censed as a Grub Street writer who had found his name in 
tlie"Dunciad." 

This could not last. A circumstance which, when the mut- 
ual regard of the friends was in its first glow, would merely 
have been matter for laughter, produced a violent explosion. 
Maupertuis enjoyed as much of Frederic's good -will as any 
man of letters. He was President of the Academy of Berlin ; 
and he stood second to Voltaire, though at an immense dis- 
tance, in the literary society which had been assembled at the 
Prussian court. Frederic had, by playing for his own amuse- 
ment on the feelings of the two jealous and vainglorious 
Frenchmen, succeeded in producing a bitter enmity between 
them. Voltaire resolved to set his mark, a mark never to be 
effaced, on the forehead of Maupertuis, and wrote the exqui- 
sitely ludicrous "Diatribe of Doctor Akakia." He showed 
this little piece to Frederic, who had too much taste and too 
much malice not to relish such delicious pleasantry. In truth, 
even at this time of day, it is not easy for any person who has 
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tlie least perception of the ridiculous to read the jokes on 
the Latin city, the Patagonians, and the hole to the centre of 
the earth, without laughing till he cries. But though Fred- 
eric was diverted by this charming pasquinade, he was un- 
willing that it should get abroad. His self-love was inter- 
ested. He had selected Maupertuis to fill the chair of his 
Academy. If all Europe were taught to laugh at Maupertuis, 
would not the reputation of the Academy, would not even the 
dignity of its royal patron, be in some degree compromised t 
The king, therefore, begged Voltaire to suppress this i)cr- 
formance. Voltaire promised to do so, and broke his word. 
The '' Diatribe '' was published, and received with shouts of 
merriment and applause by all who could read the French 
language. The king stormed. Voltaire, with his usual dis- 
regard of truth, asserted his innocence, and made up some lie 
about a printer or an amanuensis. The king was not to be 
so imposed upon. He ordered the pamphlet to be burned by 
the common hangman, and insisted upon having an apology 
from Voltaire, couched in the most abject terms. Voltaire 
sent back to the king his cross, his key, and the patent of his 
pension. After this burst of rage, the strange pair began to 
be ashamed of their violence, and went through the forms of 
reconciliation. But the breach was irreparable ; and Voltaire 
took his leave of Frederic forever. They parted with cold 
civility ; but their hearts were big with resentment. Voltaii*e 
had in his keeping a volume of the king's poetry, and forgot 
to return it. This, was, we believe, merely one of the over- 
sights which men setting -out upon a journey often commit. 
That Voltaire could have meditated plagiarism is quite in- 
credible. He would not, we are confident, for the half of 
Frederic's kingdom have consented to father Frederic's verses. 
The king, however, who rated his own writings much above 
their value, and who was inclined to see all Voltaire's actions 
in the worst light, was enraged to think that his favorite com- 
positions were in the hands of an enemy as thievish as a daw 
and as mischievous as a monkey. In the anger excited by this 
thought, he lost sight of reason and decency, and determined 
on committing an outrage at once odious and ridiculous. 
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Yoltaire had reached Frankfort. His niece, Madame Denis, 
came thither to meet him. He conceived himself secure from 
the power of his late master, when he was arrested by order 
of the Prussian resident. The precious volume was delivered 
up. But the Prussian agents had, no doubt, been instructed 
not to let Yoltaire escape without some gross indignity. He 
was confined twelve days in a wretched hovel. Sentinels with 
fixed bayonets kept guard over him. His niece was dragged 
tlirough the mire by the soldiers. Sixteen hundred dollars 
were extorted from him by his insolent jailers. 

When at length the illustrious prisoner regained his liber- 
ty, the prospect before him was but dreary. He was an exile 
both from the country of his birth and from the country of 
his adoption. The French Qovemment had taken offense at 
his journey to Prussia, and would not permit him to return to 
Paris ; and in the vicinity of Prussia it was not safe for him 
to remain. 

He took refuge on the beautiful shores of Lake Leman. 
There, loosed from every tie which had hitherto restrained 
him, and having little to hope or to fear from courts and 
churclies, he began his long war against all that, whether for 
good or evil, had authority over man ; for what Burke said of 
the Constituent Assembly was eminently true of this its great 
forerunner: Voltaire could not build; he could only pull 
down : he was the very Yitruvius of ruin. He has bequeath- 
ed to us not a single doctrine to be called by his name, not a 
single addition to the stock of our positive knowledge. But 
no human teacher ever left behind him so vast and terrible a 
wreck of truths and falsehoods, of things noble and things 
base, of things useful and things pernicious. From the time 
when his sojourn beneath the Alps commenced, the dramatist, 
the wit, the historian, was merged in a more important char- 
acter. He was now the patriarch, the founder of a sect, the 
chief of a conspiracy, the prince of a wide intellectual com- 
monwealth. He often enjoyed a pleasure dear to the better 
part of his nature, the pleasure of vindicating innocence which 
had no other helper, of repairing cruel wrongs, of punish- 
ing tyranny in high places. He had also the satisfaction, not 
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less acceptable to his ravenouB vanity, of hearing terrified Gap- 
uchins call him the Antichrist. But, whether employed in 
works of benevolence or in works of mischief, he never forgot 
Potsdam and Frankfort ; and he listened anxiously to every 
murmur which indicated that a tempest was gathering in Eu- 
rope, and that his vengeance was at hand.(') 



HORACE WALPOLE. 1717-1707. 

pEHfty on Honoe Walpolci] 

Hb wa8,imle8s we have formed a very erroneous judgment 
of his character, the most eccentric, the most art^cial, the 
most fastidious, the most capricious of men. His mind was 
a bundle of inconsistent whims and affectations. His feat- 
ures were covered by mask within mask. When the outer 
disguise of obvious affectation was removed, you were still 
as far as ever from seeing the real man. He played innu- 
merable parts, and overacted them all. When he talked mis- 
anthropy, he out-Timoned Timon. When he talked philan- 
thropy, he left Howard at an immeasurable distance. He 
scoffed at courts, and kept a chronicle of their most trifling 
scandal ; at society, and was blown about by its slightest veer- 
iligs of opinion ; at literary fame, and left fair copies of his 
private letters, with copious notes, to be published after his 
decease ; at rank, and never for a moment forgot that he was 
an Honorable ; at the practice of entail, and tasked the inge- 
nuity of conveyancers to tie up his villa in the strictest set- 
tlement. 

The conformation of his mind was such that whatever was 
little seemed to him great, and whatever was great seemed to 
him little. Serious business was a trifle to him, and trifles 
were his serious business. To chat with blue -stockings, to 

(*) That Teogeanoe soon ctme in the thape of Uie combined attacic upon Prus- 
■la by Auiitria, France, Ruaaia, Sweden, Saxony, and Uio Qonnanic body, wlddi is 
famous in iiistory as the Se?en Years* War. 
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write little copies of complimentary verses on little occasions, 
to superintend a private press, to preserve from natural decay 
the perishable topics of Banelagh and White's, to record di- 
vorces and bets, Miss Chudleigh's absurdities and George Sel- 
wyn's good sayings, to decorate a grotesque house with pie- 
crust battlements, to procure rare engravings and antique 
chimney-boards, to match odd gauntlets, to lay out a maze of 
walks within five acres of ground, these were the grave em- 
ployments of his long life. From these he turned to politics 
as to an amusement. After the labors of the printnshop and 
the auction-room, he unbent his mind in the House of Com- 
mons. And, having indulged in the recreation of making 
laws and voting millioiis, he returned to more important pur- 
suits — to researches after Queen Mary's comb, Wolsey's red 
hat, the pipe which Van Tromp smoked during his last sea- 
fight, and the spur which King William struck into the flank 
of Sorrel. 

He was, as he has himself told us, fond of faction as an 
amusement. He loved mischief; but he loved quiet; and 
he was constantly on the watch for opportunities of gratify- 
ing both his tastes at once. He sometimes contrived, without 
showing himself, to disturb the course of ministerial negotia- 
tions and to spread confusion through the political circles. 
He does not himself pretend that, on these occasions, he was 
actuated by public spirit ; nor does he appear to have had any 
private advantage in view. He thought it a good practical 
joke to set public men together by the ears ; and he enjoyed 
their perplexities, their accusations, and their recriminations, 
as a malicious boy enjoys the embarrassment of a misdirected 
traveler. 

About politics, in the high sense of the word, he knew 
nothing, and cared nothing. He called himself a Whig. His 
father's son could scarcely assume any other name. It pleased 
him also to affect a foolish dislike of kings as kings, and a 
foolish love and admiration of rebels as rebels ; and perhapSi 
while kings were not in danger, and while rebels were not in 
being, he really believed tliat he held the doctrines which he 
professed. To go no further than the letters now before us, 
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he is perpetually boasting to liis friend Mann of liis aversion 
to royalty and to royal persons.(') He calls the crime of Da- 
mien " that least bad of murders^ the murder of a king." He 
hung up in his villa an engraving of the death -warmnt of 
Cliarles, with the inscription ^^Major ChariaP Yet the most 
superficial knowledge of history might have taught him that 
the Eestoration^ and the crimes and follies of the twenty-eight 
I years which followed the Restoration, were the effects of this 
Greater Charter. Nor was there much in the means by which 
that instrument was obtained that could gratify a judicious 
lover of liberty. A man must hate kings very bitterly before 
he can think it desirable that the representatives of the peo- 
ple should be turned out-of-doors by dragoons in order to get 
at a king's head. Walpole's Whiggism, however, was of a 
very harmless kind. He kept it, as he kept the old speara 
and helmets at Strawberry Hill, merely for show. He would 
just as soon have thought of taking down the arms of the an- 
cient Templars and Hospitalers from the walls of his hall, and 
setting off on a crusade to the Holy Land, as of acting in the 
spirit of those daring wamors and statesmen, great even in 
their errors, whose names and seals were affixed to the warrant 
which ho prized so highly. He liked revolution and regi- 
cide only when they were a hundred years old. His repub- 
licanism, like the courage of a bully, or the love of a fribble, 
was strong and ardent when there was no occasion for it, and 
subsided when he had an opportunity of bringing it to the 
proof. As soon as the revolutionary spirit i*eally began to 
stir in Europe, as soon as the hatred of kings became some- 
thing more tlian a sonorous phrase, he was frightened into a 
fanatical royalist, and became one of the most extravagant 
alarmists of those wretched times. In truth, his talk about 
liberty, whether he knew it or not, was from the beginning 
a mere cant, the remains of a phraseology which had meant 
something in the mouths of those from whom he had learned 
it, but which, in his mouth, meant about as much as the oath 



(') Sir Horace Mann, BritUh ODToy at the court of Florence, was Horace Wal- 
pole's close friend and assiduous correspondent. 
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by which the knights of some modern orders bind themselves 
to redress the wrongs of all injnred ladies. He had been fed 
in his boyhood with Whig speculations on government. He 
must often have seen, at Houghton or in Downing Street, 
men who had been Whigs when it was as dangerous to be a 
Whig as to be a highwayman, men who had voted for the Ex- 
clusion bill, who had been concealed in garrets and cellars 
after the battle of Sedgemoor, and who had set their names 
to the declaration that they would live and die with the 
Prince of Orange. He had acquired the language of these 
men, and he repeated it by rote, though it was at variance 
with all his tastes and feelings; just as some old Jacobite 
families persisted in praying for the Pretender, and in pass- 
ing their glasses over tlie water-decanter when they drank the 
king's health, long after they had become loyal supporters of 
the government of George the Third. He was a Whig by 
the accident of hereditary connection ; but he was essentially 
a courtier ; and not the less a courtier because he pretended 
to sneer at the objects which excited his admiration and envy. 
His real tastes perpetually show themselves through the thin 
disguise. While professing all the contempt of Bradshaw or 
Ludlow(*) for crowned heads, he took the trouble to write a 
book concerning royal authors. He pryed with the utmost 
anxiety into the most minute particulars relating to the royal 
family. When he was a child, he was haunted with a long- 
ing to see George the First, and gave his mother no peace 
till she had foimd a way of gratifying his curiosity. The 
same feeling, covered with a thousand disguises, attended him 
to the grave. No observation that dropped from the lips 
of majesty seemed to him too trifling to be recorded. The 
French songs of Prince Frederic, compositions certainly not 
deserving of preservation on account of their intrinsic merit, 
have been carefully preserved for us by this contemner of 
royalty. In truth, every page of Walpole's works bewrays 
him. This Diogenes, who would be thought to prefer his tub 



(*) Bradshaw was the president, and Ladlow one of the members, of the High 
Court of Justice which tried Charles the First 

16 
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to a palace, and who has nothing to ask of the masters of 
Windsor and Versailles but that they will stand out of his 
light, is a gentleman-usher at heart. 

He had, it is plain, an uneasy consciousness of the frivolity 
of his favorite pursuits ; and this consciousness produced one 
of the most diverting of his ten thousand affectations. Uis 
busy idleness, his indifference to matters which the world 
generally regards as important, his passion for trifles, he 
thought fit to dignify with the name of philosophy. He 
spoke of himself as of a man whose equanimity was proof to 
ambitious hopes and fears ; who had learned to rate power, 
wealth, and fame at their true value ; and whom the conflict 
of parties, the rise and fall of statesmen, the ebb and flow of 
public opinion, moved only to a smile of mingled compassion 
and disdain. It was owing to the peculiar elevation of his 
character that he cared about a pinnacle of lath and plaster 
more than about the Middlesex election ,(*) and about a min- 
iature of Grammont more than about the American llevolu- 
tion. Pitt and Murray might talk themselves hoai*se about 
trifles. But questions of government and war were too in- 
significant to detain a mind which was occupied in recording 
the scandal of club-rooms and the whispers of the back staira, 
and which was even capable of selecting and disposing chaii's 
of ebony and shields of rhinoceros-skin. 

One of his innumerable whims was an extreme unwilling- 
ness to be considered a man of Icttera. Not that he was in- 
different to literary fame. Far from it. Scarcely any writer 
has ever troubled himself so much about the appearance which 
his works were to make before posterity. But he had set his 
heart on incompatible objects. Ho wished to bo a celebrated 
author, and yet to be a mere idle gentleman, one of those 
Epicurean gods of the earth who do nothing at all, and who 
pass their existence in the contemplation of their own perfec- 
tions. He did not like to have any thing in common with 
the wretches who lodged in the little courts behind St. Mar- 

(*) The dispute between the House of Ck)inmon8 and the electors of Middlesex, 
fts to whether or not John Wilkes should sit in Parliament, created immense ex- 
citement in the public mind between 1768 and 1770. 
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tin's Church, and stole out on Sundays to dine with their 
book-seller. He avoided the society of authors. He spoke 
with lordly contempt of the most distinguished among them. 

There are several amusing instances of Walpole^s feeling 
on this subject in the letters now before us. Mann had com- 
plimented him on the learning which appeared in the '^ Cata- 
logue of Boyal and Noble Authors;" and it is curious to 
see how impatiently Walpole bore the imputation of having 
attended to any thing so unfashionable as the improvement 
of his mind. ^'I know nothing. How should I? I who 
have always lived in the big busy world ; who lie abed all 
the morning, calling it morning as long as you please ; who 
sup in company ; who have played at faro half my life, and 
now at loo till two and three in the morning ; who have al- 
ways loved pleasure ; haunted auctions How I have 

laughed when some of the magazines have called me the 
learned gentleman! Fray don't be like the magazines." 
This folly might be pardoned in a boy. But a man between 
forty and fifty years old, as Walpole then was, ought to be 
quite as much ashamed of playing at loo till three every 
morning as of being that vulgar thing, a learned gentleman. 

The literary character has undoubtedly its full share of 
faults, and of very serious and offensive faults. If Walpole 
had avoided those faults, we could have pardoned the fas- 
tidiousness with which he declined all fellowship with men 
of learning. But from those faults Walpole was not one jot 
more free than the garreteers from whose contact he shrunk. 
Of literary meannesses and literary vices, his life and his 
works contain as many instances as the life and the works 
of any member of Johnson's club. The fact is, that Walpole 
had the faults of Grub Street, with a large addition from St. 
James's Street, the vanity, the jealousy, the irritability of a 
man of letters, the affected superciliousness and apathy of a 
man of tan. 

His judgment of literature, of contemporary literature espe- 
cially, was altogether perverted by his aristocratical feelings. 
No writer surely was ever guilty of so much false and absurd 
criticism. He almost invariably speaks with contempt of 
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those books which are now universally allowed to be the best 
that appeared in his time ; and^ on the other hand, he speaks 
of writers of rank and fashion as if they were entitled to the 
same precedence in literature which would have been allowed 
to them in a drawing-room. In these letters, for example, he 
says that he would rather have written the most absurd lines 
in Lee than Thomson's ^^ Seasons." The periodical paper 
called " The World," on the other hand, was by " our first 
writers." Who, then, were the fii-st writers of England in 
the year 1753 1 Walpole has told us in a note. Our readers 
will probably guess that Ilumc, Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, 
Johnson, Warburton, Collins, Akenside, Oray, Dyer, Young, 
Warton, Mason, or some of those distinguished men, were in 
the list. Not one of them. Our first writers, it seems, were 
Lord Chesterfield, Lord Bath, Mr. W. Whithed, Sir Charles 
Williams, Mr. Soame Jenyns, Mr. Cambridge, Mr. Coventry. 
Of these seven personages, Whithed was the lowest in station, 
but was the most accomplished tuft-hunter of his time. Cov- 
entry was of a noble family. The other five had among them 
two seats in the House of Lords, two seats in the House of 
Commons, three seats in the Privy Council, a baronetcy, a 
blue ribbon, a red ribbon, about a hundred thousand pounds 
a year, and not ten pages that are worth reading. 



HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 



THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

[EtMX on Von Ranke.] 



There is not, and there never was on this earth, a work of 
human policy so well deserving of examination as the Boman 
Catholic Church. The history of that Church joins together 
the two great ages of human civilization. No other institu- 
tion is left standing which carries the mind back to the times 
when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and when 
camelopards and tigers abounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. 
The proudest royal houses are but of yesterday, when com- 
pared with the line of the Supreme FontiJSs. That line we 
trace back in an unbroken series, from the Pope who crowned 
Napoleon in the nineteenth century to the Pope who crowned 
Pepin in the eighth ; and far beyond the time of Pepin the 
august dynasty extends, till it is lost in the twilight of fable. 
The republic of Venice came next in antiquity. But the re- 
public of Venice was modem when compared with the Papa- 
cy ; and the republic of Venice is gone, and the Papacy re- 
mains. The Papacy remains, not in decay, not a mere antique, 
but full of life and youthful vigor. The Catholic Church is 
still sending forth to the farthest ends of the world mission- 
aries as zealous as those who landed in Kent with Augustin, 
and still confronting hostile kings with the same spirit with 
which she confronted Attila. The number of her children is 
greater than in any former age. Her acquisitions in the New 
World have more than compensated for what she has lost in 
the Old. Her spiritual ascendency extends over the vast coun- 
tries which lie between the plains of the Missouri and Cape 
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Horn^ countries which, a century hence, may not improbably 
contain a population as large as that which now inhabits Eu- 
rope. The members of her communion are certainly not few- 
er than a hundred and fifty millions ; and it will be difficult 
to show that all other Christian sects united amount to a hun- 
dred and twenty millions. Nor do we see any sign which in- 
dicates that the term of her long dominion is approaching. 
She saw the commencement of all the governments and of all 
the ecclesiastical establishments that now exist in the world ; 
and we feel no assurance that she is not destined to see the 
end of them all. She was great and respected before the Sax- 
on had set foot on Britain, before the Frank had passed the 
Bhine, when Grecian eloquence still flourished in Antioch, 
when idols were still worshiped in the Temple of Mecca. 
And she may still exist in undiminished vigor when some 
traveler from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast soli- 
tude, take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul's. 

It is impossible to deny that the polity of the Church of 
Home is the very masterpiece of human wisdom. In truth, 
nothing but such a polity could, against such assaults, have 
borne up such doctrines. The experience of twelve hundred 
eventful years, the ingenuity and patient care of forty gener- 
ations of statesmen, have improved this polity to such perfec- 
tion, that, among the contrivances which have been devised 
for deceiving and oppressing mankind, it occupies the highest 
place. The stronger our conviction that reason and Scripture 
were decidedly on the side of Protestantism, the greater is the 
reluctant admiration with which we regard that system of tac- 
tics against which reason and Scripture were employed in 
vain. 

If we went at large into this most interesting subject, we 
should fill volumes. We will, therefore, at present advert to 
only one important part of the policy of the Church of Rome. 
She thoroughly underatands, what no other Church has ever 
understood, how to deal with enthusiasts. In some sects, par- 
ticularly in infant sects, enthusiasm is suffered to be rampant 
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In other sects, particularly sects long established and richly 
endowed, it is regarded with aversion. The Catholic Church 
neither submits to enthusiasm nor proscribes it, but uses it. 
She considers it as a great moving force, which in itself, like 
the muscular powers of a fine horse, is neither good nor evil, 
but which may be so directed as to produce great good or 
great evil ; and she assumes the direction to herself. It would 
be absurd to run down a horse like a wolf. It would be still 
more absurd to let him run wild, breaking fences and tram- 
pling down passengers. The rational course is to subjugate 
his will without impairing his vigor ; to teach him to obey 
the rein, and then to urge him to full speed. When once he 
knows his master, he is valuable in proportion to his strength 
and spirit. Just such has been the system of the Church of 
Rome with regard to enthusiasts. She knows that, when re- 
ligious feelings have obtained the complete empire of the 
mind, they impart a strange energy, that they raise men above 
the dominion of pain and pleasure, that obloquy becomes glo- 
ry, that death itself is contemplated only as the beginning of 
a higher and happier life. She knows that a person in this 
stato is no object of contempt. He may be vulgar, ignorant, 
visionary, extravagant ; but he will do and suffer things which 
it is for her interest that somebody should do and suffer, yet 
from which calm and sober-minded men would shrink. She 
accordingly enlists him in her service, assigns to him some 
forlorn hope, in which intrepidity and impetuosity are more 
wanted than judgment and self-command, and sends him forth 
with her benedictions and her applause. 

In England it not unfrequently happens that a tinker or 
coal-heaver hears a sermon or falls in with a tract which alarms 
him about the state of his soul. If he be a man of excitable 
nerves and strong imagination, he thinks himself given over 
to the Evil Power. He doubts whether ho has not commit- 
ted the unpardonable sin. Ue imputes every wild fancy that 
springs up in his mind to the whisper of a fiend. His sleep 
is broken by dreams of the great judgment -seat, the open 
books, and the unquenchable fire. If, in order to escape from 
these vexing thoughts, he flies to amusement or to licentious 
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indulgence, the delusive relief only makes his misery darker 
and more hopeless. At length a turn takes place. He is rec- 
onciled to his offended Maker. To borrow the fine imagery 
of one who had himself been thus tried, he emerges from the 
Yalley of the Shadow of Death, from the dark land of gins 
and snares, of quagmires and precipices, of evil spirits and rav- 
enous beasts. The sunshine is on his path. lie ascends the 
Delectable Mountains, and catches from their summit a distant 
view of the shining city which is the end of his pilgrimage. 
Then arises in his mind a natural and surely not a censura- 
ble desire, to impart to others the thoughts of which his own 
heart is full, to warn the careless, to comfort those who are 
troubled in spirit. The impulse which urges him to devote 
his whole life to the teaching of religion is a strong passion 
in the guise of a duty. He exhorts his neighbors ; and, if he 
be a man of strong parts, he often does so with great effect. 
lie pleads as if he were pleading for his life, with tears, and 
pathetic gestures, and burning words ; and he soon finds with 
delight, not perhaps wholly unmixed with the alloy of human 
infirmity, that his rude eloquence rouses and melts hearei*s 
who sleep very composedly while the rector preaches on the 
apostolical succession. Zeal for Ood, love for his fellow-creat- 
ures, pleasure in the exercise of his newly discovered powers, 
impel him to become a preacher. He has no quarrel with the 
establishment, no objection to its formularies, its government, 
or its vestments. He would gladly be admitted among its 
humblest ministers. But, admitted or rejected, he feels that 
his vocation is determined. His orders have come down to 
him, not through a long and doubtful series of Arian and 
Popish bishops, but direct from on high. His commission is 
the same that on the Mountain of Ascension was given to the 
Eleven. Nor will he, for lack of human credentials, spare to 
deliver the glorious message with which he is charged by the 
true Head of the Church. For a man thus minded, there is 
within the pale of the establishment no place. He has been 
at no college; he can not construe a Greek author, or write a 
Latin theme ; and he is told that, if ho remains in the com- 
munion of the Church, he must do so as a hearer, and that, if 
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he is resolved to be a teacher, he muBt begin by being a schis- 
matic. His choice is soon made. He harangnes on Tower 
Hill or in Smithiield. A congregation is formed. A license 
is obtained. A plain brick building, with a desk and benches, 
is ran up, and named Ebenezer or Bethel. In a few weeks 
the Church has lost forever a hundred families, not one of 
which entertained the least scruple about her articles, her lit- 
urgy, her government, or her ceremonies. 

Far different is the policy of Homo. The ignorant en- 
thusiast whom the Anglican Church makes an enemy, and, 
whatever the polite and learned may think, a most dangerous 
enemy, the Catholic Church makes a champion. She bids 
him nurse his beard, covers him with a gown and hood of 
coarse dark stuff, ties a ropo round his waist, and sends him 
forth to teach in her name. Ho costs her nothing. He takes 
not a ducat away from the revenues of her beneficed clergy. 
He lives by the alms of those who respect his spiritual char- 
acter, and are grateful for his instructions. He preaches, not 
exactly in the style of Massillon, but in a way which moves 
the passions of uneducated hearers ; and all his influence is 
employed to strengthen the Church of which he is a minister. 
To that Clmrcli he becomes as strongly attached as any of the 
cardinals whose scarlet carriages and liveries crowd the en- 
trance of tlie palace on the Quirinal. In this way the Church 
of Rome unites in herself all the strength of establishment, 
and all the strength of dissent. With the utmost pomp of a 
dominant hierarchy above, she has all the energy of the vol- 
untary system below. It would be easy to mention very re- 
cent instances in which the hearts of hundreds of thousands, 
estranged from her by the selfishness, sloth, and cowardice of 
the beneficed clergy, have been brought back by the zeal of 
the begging friars. 

Even for female agency there is a place in her system. To 
devout women she assigns spiritual functions, dignities, and 
magistracies. In our country, if a noble lady is moved by 
more than ordinary zeal for the propagation of religion, the 
chance is that, though she may disapprove of no doctrine or 
ceremony of the Established Church, she will end by giving 
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her name to a new schism. If a pious and benevolent woman 
enters the cells of a prison to pray with the most unhappy 
and degraded of her own sez^ she does so without any author- 
ity from the Church. No line of action is traced out for her ; 
and it is well if the Ordinary does not complain of her in- 
trusion, and if the bishop does not shake his head at such ir- 
regular benevolence. At Rome, the Countess of Huntingdon 
would have a place in the calendar as St. Selina, and Mra. 
Fry would be foundress and first Superior of the Blessed Or- 
der of Sisters of the Jails.(') 

Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford. He is certain to become 
the head of a formidable secession. Place John Wesley at 
Home. He is certain to be the first general of a new society 
devoted to the interests and honor of the Church. Place St. 
Theresa in London .(*) Her restless enthusiasm ferments into 
madness, not untinctured with craft. She becomes the proph- 
etess, the mother of the faithful, holds disputations with the 
devil, issues sealed pardons to her adorers, and lies in of the 
Shiloh. Place Joanna Southcote at Ilome.(*) She founds an 
order of bare-footed Carmelites, every one of whom is ready 
to suffer martyrdom for the Church ; a solemn service is con- 
secrated to her memory ; and her statue, placed over the holy 
water, strikes the eye of every stmnger who enters St. Peter's. 

We have dwelt long on this subject, because we believe 
that, of the many causes to which the Church of Rome owed 
her safety and her triumph at the close of the sixteenth cent- 
ury, the chief was the profound policy with which she used the 
fanaticism of such persons at St. Ignatius and St. Theresa. 

(*) Selina, CkMintess of HuntingdoD, Uie friend, patroness, and disciple of White- 
field, died in the year 1191, Mrs. Fry's life of usefulness and devotion ended in 
1S46. 

(*) St Theresa, who restored the discipline of the Carmelite order, was bom hi 
Oastile hi 1616. 

O Joanna Southcote was a religious visionary, who died in 1814. In her day 
she had a large following. 
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THE PURITANS. 

[EtM7 on MOton.] 

We would speak first of the Puritans, the most remarkable 
body of men, perhaps, which the world has ever produced. 
The odious and ridiculous parts of their character lie on the 
surface. He tliat runs may read them ; nor have there been 
wanting attentive and malicious observers to point them out. 
For many years after the Eestoration, they were the theme 
of unmeasured invective and derision. They were exposed to 
the utmost licentiousness of the press and of the stage, at the 
time when the press and the stage were most licentious. They 
were not men of letters ; they were, as a body, unpopular ; 
they could not defend themselves ; and the public would not 
take them under its protection. They were therefore aban- 
doned, without reserve, to the tender mercies of the satirists 
and dramatists. The ostentatious simplicity of their dress, 
their sour aspect, their nasal twang, their stijS posture, their 
long graces, their Hebrew names, the Scriptural phrases which 
they introduced on every occasion, their contempt of human 
learning, their detestation of polite amusements, were indeed 
fair game for the laughers. But it is not from the laughers 
alone that the philosophy of history is to be learned. And he 
who approaches this subject should carefully guard against 
the influence of that potent ridicule which has already misled 
so many excellent writers. 

Those who roused the people to resistance, who directed 
their measures through a long series of eventful years, who 
formed, out of the most unpromising materials, the finest 
army that Europe had ever seen, who trampled down king, 
Church, and aristocracy, who, in the short intervals of domes- 
tic sedition and rebellion, made the name of England terrible 
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to every nation on the face of the earth, were no vulgar fan- 
atics. Most of their absurdities were mere external badges, 
like the signs of freemasonry, or the dresses of friars. We 
regret that these badges were not more attractive. We re- 
gret that a body to whose courage and talents mankind has 
owed inestimable obligations had not the lofty elegance which 
distinguished some of the adherents of Charles the First, or 
the easy good-breeding for which the court of Charles the 
Second was celebrated. But, if we must make our choice, 
we shall, like Bassanio in the play, turn from the specious 
caskets which contain only the Death's head and the Fool's 
head, and fix on the plain leaden chest which conceals the 
treasure. 

The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a pecul- 
iar character from the daily contemplation of superior beings 
and eternal interests. Not content with acknowledging, in 
general terms, an overniling Providence, they habitually as- 
cribed every event to the will of the Great Being, for whose 
power nothing was too vast, for whose inspection nothing was 
too minute. To know him, to serve him, to enjoy him, was 
with them the great end of existence. They rejected with 
contempt the ceremonious homage which other sects substi- 
tuted for the pure worship of the soul. Instead of catching 
occasional glimpses of the Deity through an obscuring veil, 
they aspired to gaze full on his intolerable brightness, and to 
commune with him face to face. Hence originated their con- 
tempt for terrestrial distinctions. The difference between the 
greatest and the meanest of mankind seemed to vanish, when 
compared with the boundless interval which separated the 
whole race from him on whom their own eyes were constantly 
fixed. They recognized no title to superiority but his favor ; 
and, confident of that favor, they despised all the accomplish- 
ments and all the dignities of the world. If they were unac- 
quainted with die works of philosophers and poets, they were 
deeply read in the oracles of Ood. If their names were not 
found in the registers of heralds, they were recorded in the 
Book of Life. If their steps were not accompanied by a 
splendid train of menials, legions of ministering angels had 
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charge over them. Their palaces were houses not made with 
hands; their diadems crowns of glory which should never 
fade away. On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and 
priests, they looked down with contempt ; for they esteemed 
themselves rich in a more precious treasure, and eloquent in 
a more snbUme language, nobles by the right of an earlier 
creation, and priests by the imposition of a mightier hand. 
The very meanest of them was a being to whose fate a mys- 
terious and terrible importance belonged, on whose slightest 
action the spirits of light and darkness looked with anxious 
interest, who had been destined, before heaven and earth were 
created, to enjoy a felicity which should continue when heav- 
en and earth should have passed away. Events which short' 
sighted politicians ascribed to earthly causes had been or- 
dained on his account. For his sake empires had risen, and 
flourislied, and decayed. For his sake the Almighty had pro- 
claimed his will by the pen of the Evangelist and the harp 
of the prophet. He had been wrested by no common deliv- 
erer from the grasp of no common foe. He had been ran- 
somed by the sweat of no vulgar agony, by the blood of no 
earthly sacrifice. It was for him that the sun had been dark- 
ened, that the rocks had been rent, that the dead had risen, 
that all nature had shuddered at the sufferings of her expir- 
ing God. 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two different men — the 
one all self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, passion ; the other 
proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated himself in 
the dust before his Maker ; but he set his foot on the neck of 
his king. In his devotional retirement, he prayed with con- 
vulsions, and groans, and tears. He was half maddened by 
glorious or terrible illusions. He heard the lyres of angels or 
the tempting whispers of fiends. He caught a gleam of the 
Beatific Vision, or woke, screaming, from dreams of everlasting 
fire. Like Vane, he thought himself intrusted with the scep^ 
tre of the millennial year. Like Fleetwood, he cried, in the 
bitterness of his soul, that God had hidden his face from him. 
But when he took his seat in the council, or girt on his sword 
for war, these tempestuous workings of the soul had left no 
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perceptible trace beliind them. People who saw nothing of 
the godly but their uncouth visages, and heard nothing from 
them but their groans and their whining hymns, might laugh 
at them. But those had little reason to laugh who encounter- 
ed them in the hall of debate or in the field of battle. These 
fanatics brought to civil and military affairs a coolness of 
judgment and an immutability of purpose which some writers 
have thought inconsistent with their religious zeal, but which 
were in fact the necessary effects of it. The intensity of their 
feelings on one subject made them tranquil on every other. 
One overpowering sentiment had subjected to itself pity and 
hatred, ambition and fear. Death had lost its terrora, and 
pleasure its charms. They had their smiles and their tears, 
their raptures and their sorrows, but not for the things of this 
world. Enthusiasm had made them Stoics, had cleared their 
minds from every vulgar passion and prejudice, and raised 
them al)ovo the influence of danger and of corruption. It 
sometimes might lead them to pursue unwise ends, but never 
to choose unwise means. They went through the world, like 
Sir Artegal's iron man Talus with his flail,(*) crushing and 
trampling down oppressors, mingling with human beings, but 
having neither part nor lot in human infirmities, insensible 
to fatigue, to pleasure, and to pain ; not to be pierced by any 
weapon, not to be withstood by any barrier. 

Such wc believe to have been the character of the Puritans. 
We perceive the absurdity of their manners. We dislike the 
sullen gloom of their domestic habits. We acknowledge that 
the tone of their minds was often injured by straining after 
things too high for mortal reach ; and we know that, in spite 
of their hatred of Popery, they too often fell into the worst 
vices of that bad system, intolerance and extravagant austerity. 



(I) **The Champion of true Justice, Arthegal," and his attendant, are described 
in the fifth boolc of Spenser's ** Faery Queen.' 



If 



** His name was Talus, made of yron mould. 
Immovable, resistless, without end. 
Who, in his Hand, an yron flail did hold, 
With which he threshed out Falsehood, and did truth unfold.** 
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Yet, when all circumstances are taken into consideration, we 
do not hesitate to pronounce them a brave, a wise, an honest, 
and a useful body.(') 



UNPOPULARITT OF THE PURITANS AFTER 

THE RESTORATION. 

[Historj of England, Chftpter n.] 

The Puritans had undoubtedly, in the day of their power, 
given cruel provocation. They ought to have learned, if from 
nothing else, yet from their own discontents, from their own 
struggles, from their own victory, from the fall of that proud 
hierarchy by which they had been so heavily oppressed, that 
in England, and in the seventeenth century, it was not in the 
power of the civil magistrate to drill the minds of men into 
conformity with his own system of theology. They proved, 
however, as intolerant and as meddling as ever Laud had been. 
They iutei*dictcd under heavy penalties the use of the Book 
of Common Prayer, not only in churches, but even in private 
houses. It was a crime in a child to read by the bedside of a 
sick parent one of those beautiful collects which had soothed 
the griefs of forty generations of Christians*. Severe pun- 
ishments were denounced against such as should presume 
to blame the Calvinistic mode of worship. Clergymen of re- 
spectable character were not only ejected from their benefices 
by thousands, but were frequently exposed to the outrages of 
a fanatical rabble. Churches and sepulchres, fine works of art 
and curious remains of antiquity, were brutally defaced. The 
Parliament resolved that all pictures in the royal collection 

(') MacauUj thought lightly of his essay on Milton ; but it may be doubted 
whether any of his works hare done so much for the principles which he had at 
heart In 1820 the views which he expresses in that essay were new to the great 
body of English readers, who had hitherto been accustomed to draw their informa- 
tion about the ciTil wars from Hume*s history, and their sentiments from Scott's 
noTels. 
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which contained representations of Jesus or of the Virgin 
Motlier should be burned. Sculpture fared as ill as painting. 
Nymphs and Graces, the work of Ionian chisels, were delivered 
over to Puritan stone-masons to be made decent. Against the 
lighter vices the ruling faction waged war with a zeal little 
tempered by humanity or by common sense. Sharp laws were 
passed against betting. It was enacted that adultery should be 
punished with death. The illicit intercourse of the sexes, even 
where neither violence nor seduction was imputed, where no 
public scandal was given, where no conjugal right was vio- 
lated, was made a misdemeanor. Public amusements, from 
the masques which were exhibited at the mansions of the great 
down to the wrestling matches and grinning matches on village 
greens, were vigorously attacked. One ordinance directed that 
all the May-poles in England should forthwith be hewn down. 
Another proscribed all theatrical diversions. The play-houses 
were to be dismantled, the spectators fined, the actors whipped 
at the cart's tail. Rope-dancing, puppet-shows, bowls, horse- 
racing, were regarded with no friendly eye. But bear-baiting, 
then a favorite diversion of high and low, was the abomination 
which most strongly stiiTed the wrath of the austere sectaries. 
It is to be remarked that their antipathy to this sport had 
nothing in common with the feeling which has, in our own 
time, induced the legislature to interfere for the purpose of 
protecting beasts against the wanton cruelty of men. The 
Puritan hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. Indeed, 
he generally contrived to enjoy the double pleasure of tor- 
menting both spectators and bear. 

Perhaps no single circumstance more strongly illustrates 
the temper of the precisians than their conduct respecting 
Christmas-day. Christmas had been, from time immemorial, 
the season of joy and domestic affection, the season when 
families assembled, when children came home from school, 
when quarrels were made up, when carols were heard in every 
street, when every house was decorated with evergreens, and 
every table was loaded with good cheer. At that season all 
hearts not utterly destitute of kindness were enlarged and 
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softened. At that season the poor were admitted to partake 
largely of the overflowings of the wealth of the rich, whose 
bounty was peculiarly acceptable on account of the shortness 
of the days and of the severity of the weather. At that season 
the interval between landlord and tenant, master and servant^ 
was less marked than through the rest of the year. Where 
there is much enjoyment there will be some excess ; yet, on 
the whole, the spirit in which the holiday was kept was not 
unworthy of a Christian festival. The Long Parliament gave 
orders, in 1644, that the 26th of December should be strictly 
observed as a fast, and that all men should pass it in humbly 
bemoaning the great national sin which they and their fathers 
had so often committed on that day by romping under the 
mistletoe, eating boar's head, and drinking ale flavored with 
roasted apples. No public act of that time seems to have 
irritated tlie common people more. On the next atmiversa- 
ry of the festival formidable riots broke out in many places. 
The constables were resisted, the magistrates insulted, the 
houses of noted zealots attacked, and the proscribed service 
of the day openly read in the churches. 

Such was the spirit of the extreme Puritans, both Presby- 
terian and Independent. Oliver, indeed, was little disposed to 
1)e either a persecutor or a meddler. But Oliver, the head of a 
party, and consequently, to a great extent, the slave of a party, 
could not govern altogether according to his own inclinations. 
Even under his administration many magistrates, within their 
own jurisdiction, made themselves as odious as Sir Hudibras, 
interfered with all the pleasures of the neighborhood, dispersed 
festive meetings, and put fiddlers in the stocks. Still more for- 
midable was the zeal of the soldiers. In every village where 
they appeared there was an end of dancing, bell-ringing, and 
hockey. In London they several times interrupted theatrical 
pei^formances at which the Protector had the judgment and 
good-nature to connive. 

Witli tlie fear and hatred inspired by such a tyranny con- 
tempt was largely mingled. The peculiarities of the Puritan, 
his look, his dress, his dialect, his strange scruples, had been, 
ever since the time of Elizabeth, favorite subjects with mock- 

17 
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era. But these peculiarities appeared far more grotesque in a 
faction wliich ruled a great empire than in obscure and per- 
secuted congregations. The cant which had moved laughter 
when it was heard on the stagp from the Tribulation Whole- 
some and Zeal-of-thc-Laud Busy, was still more laughable when 
it proceeded from the lips of generals and councilors of state. 
It is also to be noticed that during the civil troubles several 
sects had sprang into existence, whose eccentricities surpassed 
anything that had before been seen in England. A mad tailor, 
named Lodowick Muggleton, wandered from pot-house to pot- 
house, tippling ale, and denouncing eternal torments against 
those who refused to believe, on his testimony, that the Su- 
preme Being was only six feet high, and that the sun was just 
four miles from the earth. Geprge Fox had raised a tempest 
of derision by proclaiming that it was a violation of Christian 
sincerity to designate a single person by a plural pronoun, and 
that it was an idolatrous homage to Janus and Woden to talk 
about January and Wednesday. His doctrine, a few years 
later, was embraced by some eminent men, and rose greatly in 
the public estimation. But at the time of the Restoration the 
Quakers were popularly regarded as the most despicable of fa- 
natics. By the Puritans they were treated with severity hero, 
and were persecuted to the death in New England. Never- 
theless the public, which seldom makes nice distinctions, often 
confounded the Puritan with the Quaker. Both were schis- 
matics. Both hated episcopacy and the Liturgy. Both had 
what seemed extravagant whimsies about dress, diversions, and 
postures. Widely as the two differed in opinion, they were 
popularly classed together as canting schismatics ; and what- 
ever was ridiculous or odious in either increased the scorn and 
aversion which the multitude felt for both. 

Before the civil wars, even those who most disliked the 
opinions and manners of the Puritan were forced to admit 
that his moral conduct was generally, in essentials, blameless ; 
but this praise was now no longer bestowed, and, unfortunate- 
ly, was no longer deserved. The general fate of sects is to ob- 
tain a high reputation for sanctity while they are oppressed, 
and to lose it as soon as they become powerful : and the i*ea- 
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eon is obvious. It is seldom that a man enrolls himself in a 
proscribed body from any but conscientious motives. Such a 
body, therefore, is composed, with scarcely an exception, of sin- 
cere persons. The most rigid discipline that can be enforced 
witliin a religious society is a very feeble instrument of puri- 
fication, when compared with a little sharp persecution from 
without. We may be certain that very few persons, not seri- 
ously impressed by religious convictions, applied for baptism 
while Diocletian was vexing the Church, or joined tliemselves 
to Protestant congregations at the risk of being burned by 
Bonner. But, when a sect becomes powerful, when its favor 
is the road to riches and dignities, worldly and ambitious men 
crowd into it, t^lk its language, conform strictly to its ritual, 
mimic its peculiarities, and frequently go beyond its honest 
members in all the outward indications of zeal. No discern- 
ment, no watchfulness, on the part of ecclesiastical rulers, can 
prevent the intrusion of such false brethren. The tares and 
the wheat must grow together. Soon the world begins to find 
out that the godly are not better than other men, and argues, 
with some justice, that, if not better, they must be much worse. 
In no long time all those signs which were formerly regarded 
as characteristic of a saint are regarded as characteristic of a 
knave. 

Thus it was with the English Non-conformists. They had 
been oppressed ; and oppression had kept them a pure body. 
They then became supreme in the State. No man could hop6 
to rise to eminence and command but by their favor. Their 
favor was to be gained only by exchanging with them the 
signs and pass-words of spiritual fraternity. One of the first 
resolutions adopted by Barebone's Parliament, the most in- 
tensely Puritanical of all our political assemblies, was that no 
person should be admitted into the public service till the 
House should be satisfied of his real godliness. What were 
then considered as the signs of real godliness — the sad-colored 
dress, the sour look, the straight hair, the nasal whine, the 
speech intcr8pci*8ed with quaint texts, the Sunday, gloomy as 
a Pharisaical Sabbath — were easily imitated by men to whom 
all religions were the same. The sincere Puritans soon found 
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themselveB lost in a multitude, not merely of men of the world, 
but of the very worat Bort of men of the world. For the most 
notorious libertine who had fought under the royal standard 
might justly be thought virtuous when compared with some 
of those who, while they talked about sweet experiences and 
comfortable scriptures, lived in the constant practice of f mud, 
rapacity, and secret debauchery. The people, with a rashness 
which we may justly lament, but at which we can not won- 
der, formed their estimate of the whole body from these hyp- 
ocrites. The theology, the manners, the dialect of the Puri- 
tan were thus associated in the public mind with the darkest 
and meanest vices. As soon as the Kestoration had made it 
safe to avow enmity to the party which had so long been pre- 
dominant, a genend outcry against Puritanism rose from ev- 
ery comer of the kingdom, and was often swollen by the voices 
of those very dissemblera whose villainy had brought disgrace 
on the Puritan name. 



THE JESUITS. 

ruutory of England, CItftptcr VI.] 

DuBiNG a period of little less than a thousand years the 
regular clergy had been the cliief support of tlie Holy See. 
By tliat see they had been protected from episcopal inter- 
ference ; and the protection which they had received had been 
amply repaid. But for their exertions it is probable that the 
Bishop of Home would have been merely the honorary presi- 
dent of a vast aristocracy of prelates. It was by the aid of 
the Benedictines that Gregory the Seventh was enabled to 
contend at once against the Franconian Ceesars and against 
the secular priesthood. It was by the aid of the Dominicans 
and Franciscans that Innocent the Third crushed the Albi- 
gensian sectaries. Three centuries later, the pontificate, ex- 
posed to new dangers more formidable than had ever before 
threatened it, was saved by a new religious order, which was 
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animated by intense enthusiasm and organized with exquisite 
skill. When the Jesuits came to the rescue, they found the 
Papacy in extreme peril ; but from that moment the tide of 
battle turned. Protestantism, which had, during a whole 
generation, carried all before it, was stopped in its progress, 
and rapidly beaten back from the foot of the Alps to the 
shores of the Baltic. Before the order had existed a hundred 
years, it had filled the whole world with memorials of great 
things done and suffered for the faith. No religious commu- 
nity could produce a list of men so variously distinguished : 
none had extended its operations over so vast a space ; yet in 
none had there ever been such perfect unity of feeling and 
action. There was no region of the globe, no walk of specu- 
lative or of active life, in which Jesuits were not to be found. 
They guided the counsels of kings. They deciphered Latin 
inscriptions. They observed the motions of Jupiter's satel- 
lites. They published whole libraries — controversy, casuistry, 
history, treatises on optics, Alcaic odes, editions of the fa- 
thers, madrigals, catechisms, and lampoons. The liberal ed- 
ucation of youth passed almost entirely into their hands, and 
was conducted by them with conspicuous ability. They ap- 
pear to have discovered the precise point to which intellectual 
culture can be carried without risk of intellectual emancipa- 
tion. Enmity itself was compelled to own that in the art of 
managing and forming the tender mind they had no equals. 
Meanwhile they assiduously and successfully cultivated the 
eloquence of the pulpit. With still greater assiduity and still 
greater success they applied themselves to the ministry of the 
confessional. Throughout Roman Catholic Europe the secrete 
of every government and of almost every family of note were 
in their keeping. They glided from one Protestant country 
to another under innumerable disguises — as gay cavaliers^ 
as simple rustics, as Puritan preachers. They wandered to 
countries which neither mercantile avidity nor liberal curios- 
ity had ever impelled any stranger to explore. They were to 
be found in the garb of mandarins, superintending the ob- 
servatory at Pekin. They were to be found, spade in hand^ 
teaching the rudiments of agriculture tp the savages of Pa- 
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raguay. Yet, whatever might be their residence, whatever 
might be their employment, their spirit was the same — entire 
devotion to the common cause, unreasoning obedience to the 
central authority. None of them had chosen his dwelling- 
place or his vocation for himself. Whether the Jesuit should 
live under the arctic circle or under the equator, whether he 
should pass his life in ari*anging gems and collating manu- 
scripts at the Vatican, or in perauading naked barbarians under 
the Southern Cross not to eat each other, were matters which 
ho left with profound submission to the decision of others. 
If he was wanted at Lima, he was on the Atlantic in the next 
fleet. If he was wanted at Bagdad, he was toiling through 
the desert with the next caravan. If his ministry were need- 
ed in some country where his life was more insecure than that 
of a wolf, where it was a crime to harbor him, where the heads 
and quarters of his brethren, fixed in the public places, showed 
him what he had to expect, he went without remonstrance 
or hesitation to his doom. Nor is this heroic spirit yet ex- 
tinct. When, in our own time, a new and terrible pestilence 
passed round the globe ; when, in some great cities, fear had 
dissolved all the ties which hold society together ; when the 
secular clergy had forsaken their flocks ; when medical succor 
was not to be purchased by gold ; when the strongest natural 
affections had yielded to the love of life, even then the Jesuit 
was found by the pallet which bishop and curate, physician 
and nurse, father and mother, had deserted, bending over in- 
fected lips to catcli the faint accents of confession, and hold- 
ing up to the last, before the expiring penitent, the image of 
the expiring Kcdeemor. 

But with the admirable energy, disinterestedness, and self- 
devotion which were chainicteristic of the Society, great vices 
were mingled. It was alleged, and not without foundation, 
that the ardent public spirit which made the Jesuit regardless 
of his ease, of his liberty, and of his life, made him also regard- 
less of truth and of mercy ; that no means which could pro- 
mote the interest of his religion seemed to him unlawful, and 
that by the interest of his religion ho too often meant the 
interest of his Society. It was alleged that, in the most atro- 
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cioiiB plots recorded in history, his agency could be distinctly 
traced ; that, constant only in attachment to the fraternity to 
which he belonged, he was in some countries the most danger- 
ous enemy of freedom, and in others the most dangerous ene- 
my of order. The mighty victories which he boasted that he 
had achieved in the cause of the Church were, in the judgment 
of many illustrious members of that Church, rather apparent 
than real. He had, indeed, labored with a wonderful show of 
success to reduce the world under her laws ; but he had done 
so by relaxing her laws to suit the temper of the world. In- 
stead of toiling to elevate human nature to the noble stand- 
ard fixed by divine precept and example, he had lowered the 
standard till it was beneath the average level of human nature. 
He gloried in multitudes of converts who had been baptized 
in the remote regions of the East ; but it was reported that 
from some of those converts the facts on which the whole the- 
ology of the Gospel depends had been cunningly concealed, 
and that others were permitted to avoid persecution by bow- 
ing down before the images of false gods, while internally re- 
peating Paters and Aves. Nor was it only in heathen coun- 
tries that such arts were said to be practiced. It was not 
strange that people of all ranks, and especially of the highest 
ranks, browded to the confessionals in the Jesuit temples ; 
for from those confessionals none went discontented away. 
There the priest was all things to all men. He showed just 
so much rigor as might not drive those who knelt at his spir- 
itual tribunal to the Dominican or the Franciscan church. 
If he had to deal with a mind truly devout, he spoke in the 
saintly tones of the primitive fathers ; but with that lai^ 
part of mankind who have religion enough to make them un- 
easy when they do wrong, and not religion enough to keep 
them from doing wrong, he followed •a different system. 
Since he could not reclaim them from vice, it was his busi- 
ness to save them from remorse. He had at his command 
an immense dispensary of anodynes for wounded consciences. 
In the books of casuistry which had been written by his 
brethren, and printed with the approbation of his superiors, 
were to be found doctrines consolatory to transgressors of 
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every class. There the bankrupt was taught how he mighti 
without sin, secrete his goods from his creditors. The serv- 
ant was taught how he might, without sin, run off with his 
master's plate. The pander was assured that a Christian man 
might innocently earn his living by carrying letters and 
messages between married women and their gallants. The 
high-spirited and punctilious gentlemen of France were grat- 
ified by a decision in favor of dueling. The Italians, accus- 
tomed to darker and baser modes of vengeance, were glad to 
learn that they might, without any crime, shoot at their ene- 
mies from behind hedges. To deceit was given a license suf- 
ficient to destroy the whole value of human contracts and of 
human testimony. In truth, if society continued to hold to- 
gether, if life and property enjoyed any security, it was be- 
cause common sense and common humanity restrained men 
from doing what the Order of Jesus assured them that they 
might with a safe conscience do. 

So strangely were good and evil intermixed in the charac- 
ter of these celebrated brethren ; and the intermixture was 
the secret of their gigantic power. That power could never 
have belonged to mere hypocrites. It could never have be- 
longed to rigid moralists. It was to be attained only by men 
sincerely enthusiastic in the pursuit of a great end, and at the 
same time unscrupulous as to the choice of means. 
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niistory of England, Chapter X.] 

On the morning of Wednesday, tlie 13th of February, the 
court of Whitehall and all the neighboring streets were filled 
with gazers. The magnificent Banqueting-house, the master- 
piece of Inigo, embellished by masterpieces of Rubens, had 
been prepared for a great ceremony. Tlie walls were lined by 
the yeomen of the guard. Near the northern door, on the right 
hand, a large number of Peers had assembled. On the left 
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were the Commons, with their Speaker, attended by the mace. 
The southern door opened, and the Prince and Princess of Or- 
ange, side by side, entered, and took their place under the can- 
opy of state. 

Both Houses approached, bowing low. WUliam and Maiy 
advanced a few steps. Halifax on the right, and Powle(') on 
the left, stood forth ; and Ualifax spoke. The Convention, he 
said, had agreed to a resolution which he prayed Tlieir High- 
nesses to hear. They signified their assent ; and the clerk of 
the House of Lords read, in a loud voice, the Declaration of 
Bight. When he had concluded, Halifax, in the name of all 
the Estates of the Kealm, requested the pHnce and princess 
to accept the crown. 

William, in his own name and in that of his wife, answered 
that the crown was, in their estimation, the more valuable be- 
cause it was presented to them as a token of the confidence of 
the nation. " We thankfully accept," he said, " what you have 
offered us." Then, for himself, he assured them that the laws 
of England, which he had once already vindicated, should be 
the rules of his conduct, and that it should be his study to pro- 
mote the welfare of the kingdom, and that, as to the means 
of doing so, he should constantly recur to the advice of the 
Houses, and should be disposed to trust their judgment rather 
than his own. These words were received with a shout of 
joy which was heard in the streets below, and was instantly 
answered by huzzas from many thousands of voices. The 
Lords and Commons then reverently retired from the Ban- 
queting -house, and went in procession to the great gate of 
Whitehall, where the heralds and pursuivants were waiting in 
their gorgeous tabards. 

All the space as far as Charing Cross was one sea of heads. 
The kettle-dnims struck up : the trumpets pealed ; and Garter 
king-at-arras, in a loud voice, proclaimed the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Orange King and Queen of England, charged all En- 

(') Henry Powie, member for Cirencester, an old supporter of the Exclusion Dill, 
was Spcalcer of the Commons. Halifax was Speaker of the Lords. The Parlia- 
ment, which, for want of a king, could not be regularly assembled, went by the 
title of the Convention. 
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glishmen to bear, from that moment, true allegiance to the 
new sovereigns, and besought God, who had already wrought 
80 signal a deliverance for our Church and nation, to bless 
William and Mary with a long and happy reign. 

Thus was consummated the English Revolution. When we 
compare it with those revolutions which have, during the last 
sixty years, oveithrown so many ancient governments, we can 
not but be struck by its peculiar character. Why that char- 
acter was so peculiar is sufficiently obvious, and yet seems 
not to have been always understood either by eulogists or by 
censors. 

The Continental revolutions of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries took place in countries where all trace of the 
limited monarchy of the Middle Ages had long been effaced. 
The ri^ht of the prince to make laws and to levy money had, 
during many generations, been undisputed. His throne was 
guarded by a groat regular army. His administration could 
not, without extreme peril, be blamed, even in the mildest 
terms. His subjects held their personal liberty by no other 
tenure than liis pleasure. Not a single institution was left 
which had, within the memory of the oldest man, afforded ef- 
ficient protection to the subject against the utmost excess of 
tyranny. Those great councils which had once curbed the 
regal power had sunk into oblivion. Their composition and 
their privileges were known only to antiquaries. We can not 
wonder, therefore, that, when men who had been thus ruled 
succeeded in wresting supreme power from a government 
which they had long in secret hated, they should have been 
impatient to demolish and unable to construct; that they 
should have been fascinated by every specious novelty ; that 
they should have proscribed every title, ceremony, and phrase 
associated with the old system ; and that, turning away with 
disgust from their own national precedents and traditions, 
they should have sought for principles of government in the 
writings of theorists, or aped, with ignorant and ungraceful 
affectation, the patriots of Athens and Home. As little can 
we wonder that the violent action of the revolutionary spirit 
should have been followed by reaction equally violent, and 
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that confusion should speedily have engendered despotism 
sterner than that from which it had sprung. 

Had we been in the same situation ; had 8trajBFord succeed- 
ed in his favorite scheme of Thorough ; had he formed an 
army as numerous and as well disciplined as that which, a few 
years later, was formed by Cromwell ; had a series of judicial 
decisions, similar to that which was pronounced by the Ex- 
chequer Chamber in the case of ship-money, transferred to the 
crown the right of taxing the people ; had the Star-chamber 
and the High Commission continued to fine, mutilate, and im- 
prison every man who dared to raise his voice against the 
government ; had the press been as completely enslaved here 
as at Vienna or at Naples ; had our kings gradually drawn to 
themselves the whole legislative power ; had six generations 
of Englishmen passed away without a single session of Parlia- 
ment ; and had we then at length risen up in some moment 
of wild excitement against our masters, what an outbreak 
would that have been I With what a crash, heard and felt to 
the farthest ends of the world, would the whole vast fabric of 
society have fallen I How many thousands of exiles, once the 
most prosperous and the most refined members of this great 
community, would have begged their bread in Continental cit- 
ies, or have sheltered their heads under huts of bark in the un- 
cleared forests of America I How often should we have seen 
the pavement of London piled up in barricades, the houses 
dinted with bullets, the gutters foaming with blood ! How 
many times should we have rushed wildly from extreme to 
extreme, sought refuge from anarchy in despotism, and been 
again driven by despotism into anarchy ! How many years 
of blood and confusion would it have cost us to learn the very 
rudiments of political science I How many childish theories 
would have duped us I How many rude and ill-poised consti- 
tutions should we have set up, only to see them tumble down 1 
Happy would it have been for us if a sharp discipline of half 
a century had sufiiced to educate us into a capacity of enjoy- 
ing true freedom. 

These calamities our Revolution averted. It was a revolu- 
tion strictly defensive, and had prescription and legitimacy 
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on its side. Hero, and hero only, a limited monarchy of tho 
thirteenth century had come down unimpaired to the seven- 
teenth century. Our parliamentary institutions were in full 
vigor. The main principles of our government were excel- 
lent. They were not, indeed, formally and exactly set forth 
in a single written instrument ; but they were to be found 
scattered over our ancient and noble statutes ; and, what was 
of far greater moment, they had been engraven on the hearts 
of Englishmen during four hundred years. That, without the 
consent of the representatives of the nation, no legislative act 
could be passed, no tax imposed, no regular soldiery kept up, 
that no man could be imprisoned, even for a day, by the arbi- 
trary will of the sovereign, that no tool of power could plead 
the royal command as a justification for violating any right of 
the humblest subject, were held, both by Whigs and Tories, to 
be fundamental laws of the realm. A realm of which these 
were the fundamental laws stood in no need of a new consti- 
tution. 

But, though a new constitution was not needed, it was plain 
that changes were required. The misgovemment of the Stu- 
arts, and the troubles which that misgovemment had pro- 
duced, sufficiently proved that there was somewhere a defect 
in our polity ; and that defect it was the duty of the Con- 
vention to discover and supply. 

Some questions of great moment were still open to dispute. 
Our constitution had begun to exist in times when statesmen 
were not much accustomed to f ram& exact definitions. Anom- 
alies, therefore, inconsistent with its principles and dangerous 
to its very existence, had spning up almost imperceptibly, 
and, not having, during many years, caused any serious incon- 
venience, had gradually acquired the force of prescription. 
The remedy for these evils was to assert the rights of the 
people in such language as should terminate all controversy, 
and to declare that no precedent could justify any violation of 
those rights. 

When this had been done, it would be impossible for our 
rulers to misunderstand the law ; but, unless something more 
were done, it was by no means improbable that they might 
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violate it. Unhappily the Church had long tanght the nation 
that hereditary monarchy, alone among our institutions, was 
divine and inviolable ; that the right of the House of Com- 
mons to a share in the legislative power was a right merely 
human, but that the right of tlie king to the obedience of his 
people was from above; that the Great Charter was a statute 
which might be repealed by those who had made it, but the 
rule which called the princes of the blood royal to the throne 
in order of succession was of celestial origin, and that any act 
of Parliament inconsistent with that rule was a nullity. It is 
evident that, in a society in which such superstitions prevail, 
constitutional freedom must ever be insecure. A power 
which is regarded merely as the ordinance of man can not 
be an efficient check on a j^ower which is regarded as the or- 
dinance of God. It is vain to hope that laws, however excel- 
lent, will permanently restrain a king who, in his own opin- 
ion, and in the opinion of a great part of his people, has an 
authority infinitely higher in kind than the authority which 
belongs to those laws. To deprive royalty of these mysterious 
attributes, and to establish the principle that kings reigned by 
a right in no respect diJBFering from the right by which free- 
holders chose knights of the shire, or from the right by which 
judges granted writa of habeas corpus, was absolutely neceo- 
sary to the security of our liberties. 

Thus the Convention had two great duties to perform. 
The first was to clear the fundamental laws of the realm from 
ambiguity. The second was to eradicate from the minds, 
both of the governors and of the governed, the false and 
pernicious notion that the royal prerogative was something 
more sublime and holy than those fundamental laws. The 
former object was attained by the solemn recital and claim 
with which the Declaration of Eight commences ; the latter 
by the resolution which pronounced the throne vacant, and 
invited William and Mary to fill it. 

The change seems small. Not a single flower of the crown 
was touched. Not a single new right was given to the peo- 
ple. The whole English law, substantive and adjective, was, 
in the judgment of all the greatest lawyers, of Holt and Tre- 
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by, of Maynard and Somers, almost exactly the same after 
the Kevolution as before it. Some controverted points had 
been decided according to the sense of the best jurists ; and 
thore had been a slight deviation from the ordinary coui*8e of 
succession. This was all ; and this was enough. 

As our Kevolution was a vindication of ancient rights, so 
it was conducted with strict attention to ancient formalities. 
In almost every word and act may be discerned a profound 
reverence for the past. The Estates of the Realm deliberated 
in the old halls and according to the old rules. Powle was 
cx)nducted to his chair between his mover and his seconder 
with the accustomed forms. The Sergeant with his mace 
brought up the messengers of the Lords to the table of the 
Commons; and the three obeisances were duly made. The 
conference was held with all the antique ceremonial. On 
one side of the table, in the Painted Chamber, the managers 
for the Lords sat covered and robed in ermine and gold. The 
managers for the Commons stood bare-headed on the other 
side. The speeches present an almost ludicrous contrast to 
the revolutionary oratory of every other country. Both the 
English parties agreed in treating with solemn respect the 
ancient constitutional traditions of the State. The only ques- 
tion was, in what sense those traditions were to be under- 
stood. The assertore of liberty said not a word about the 
natm*al equality of men and the inalienable sovereignty of 
the people, about Ilannodius or Timoleon, Brutus the elder 
or Brutus the younger.(*) When they were told that, by the 
English law, the crown, at the moment of a demise, must de- 
scend to the next heir, they answered that, by the English 
law, a living man could have no heir. When they were told 
that there was no precedent for declaring the throne vacant, 
they produced from among the records in the Tower a roll of 
parchment, near three hundred years old, on which, in quaint 
characters and barbarous Latin, it was recorded that the Es- 

(') Harmodius killed the AthonUn tyrant Hipparchus. Timoleon set Syracuse 
free from DionyBlua, and defeated and slew other Sicilian tyrants. Brutus the 
elder probably had a share in expelling the Tarquins ; and Brutus the younger 
undoubtedly aasisted in the murder of Julius Cfesar. 
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tales of the Bealm had declared vacant the throne of a per- 
fidious and tyrannical Plantagenet. When at length the dis- 
pute had been accommodated, the new sovereigns were pro- 
claimed with the old pageantry. All the fantastic pomp of 
heraldry was there — Clarencieux and Norroy, Portcullis and 
Bouge Dragon, the trumpets, the banners, the grotesque 
coats embroidered with lions and lilies. The title of King of 
France, assumed by the conqueror of Cressy, was not omitted 
in the royal stylo. To us, who have lived in the year 1848, it 
may seem almost an abuse of terms to call a proceeding, con- 
ducted with so much deliberation, with so much sobriety, and 
with such minute attention to prescriptive etiquette, by the 
terrible name of Rcvohition. 

And yet this revolution, of all revolutions the least violent, 
has been of all revolutions the most beneficent. It finally 
decided the great question whether the popular element 
which had, ever since the age of Fitzwalter and De Montfort, 
been found in the English polity, should be destroyed by the 
monarchical element, or should be suffered to develop itself 
freely, and to become dominant. The strife between the two 
principles had been long, fierce, and doubtful. It had lasted 
through four reigns. It had produced seditions, impeach- 
ments, rebellions, battles, sieges, proscriptions, judicial mas- 
sacres. Sometimes liberty, sometimes royalty, had seemed to 
be on the point of perishing. During many years one-half 
of the energy of England had been employed in counteract- 
ing the other half. The executive i)Ower and the legislative 
power had so effectually impeded each other that the State 
had been of no account in Europe. The king-at-arms, who 
proclaimed William and Mary before Whitehall Gate, did in 
truth announce that this great struggle was over ; that there 
was entire union between the throne and the Parliament; 
that England, long dependent and degraded, was again a 
power of the first rank ; that the ancient laws by which the 
prerogative was bounded would thenceforth be held as sacred 
as the prerogative itself, and would be followed out to all 
their consequences; that the executive administration would 
be conducted in confonnity with the sense of the represent- 
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atives of the nation ; and that no reform which the two 
Houses should, after mature deliberation, propose would be 
obstinately withstood by the sovereign. The Declaration of 
Right, though it made nothing law which had not been law 
before, contained the germ of the law which gave religious 
freedom to the Dissenter, of the law which secured the inde- 
pendence of the judges, of the law which limited the dura- 
tion of Parliaments, of the law which placed the liberty of 
the press under the protection of juries, of the law which pro- 
hibited the slave-trade, of the law which abolished the sacra- 
mental test, of the law which relieved the Boman Catholics 
from civil disabilities, of the law which reformed the repre- 
sentative system, of every good law which has been passed 
during more than a century and a half, of every good law 
which may hereafter, in the course of ages, be found neces- 
sary to promote the public weal, and to satisfy the demands 
of public opinion. 

The highest eulogy which can be pronounced on the revo- 
lution of 1688 is this, that it was our last revolution. Sev- 
eral generations have now passed away since any wise and 
patriotic Englishman has meditated resistance to the estab- 
lished government. In all honest and reflecting minds there 
is a conviction, daily strengthened by experience, that the 
means of effecting every improvement which the constitution 
requires may be found within the constitution itself. 

Kow, if ever, we ought to be able to appreciate the whole 
importance of the stand which was made by our forefathers 
against the House of Stuart.(') All around us the world is 
convulsed by the agonies of great nations. Qovernments 
which lately seemed likely to stand during ages have been on 
a sudden shaken and overthrown. The proudest capitals of 
Western Europe have streamed with civil blood. All evil 
passions, the thirst of gain and the thirst of vengeance, the 
antipathy of class to class, the antipathy of race to race, have 
broken loose from the control of divine and human laws. 
Fear and anxiety have clouded the faces and depressed the 

(') Tbifl passage waa written in Novcuiber, 1848. (Note by llacaulay.) 
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hearts of millions. Trade has been suspended, and industry 
paralyzed. The rich have become poor ; and the poor have 
become poorer. Doctrines hostile to all sciences, to all arts, 
to all industry, to all domestic charities — doctrines which, if 
carried into eflfect, would, in thirty years, undo all that thirty 
centuries have done for mankind, and would make the fairest 
provinces of France and Germany as savage as Congo or Pat- 
agonia — have been avowed from the tribune and defended by 
the sword. Europe has been threatened with subjugation by 
barbarians, compared with whom the barbarians who marched 
under Attila and Alboin(') were enlightened and humane. 
The truest friends of the people have, with deep sorrow, 
owned that interests more precious than any political privi- 
leges were in jeopardy, and that it might be necessary to sac- 
rifice even liberty in order to save civilization. Meanwhile, in 
our island the regular course of government has never been 
for a day interrupted. The few bad men who longed for li- 
cense and plunder have not had the courage to confront for 
one moment the strength of a loyal nation, rallied in firm ar- 
ray round a parental throne. And, if it be asked what has 
made us to differ from others, the answer is that we never lost 
what others are wildly and blindly seeking to regain. It is 
because we had a preserving revolution in the seventeenth 
century that we have not had a destroying revolution in the 
nineteenth. It is because we had freedom in the midst of 
servitude that we have order in the midst of anarchy. For 
the authority of law, for the security of property, for the peace 
of our streets, for the happiness of our homes, our gratitude 
is due, under Him who raises and pulls down nations at his 
pleasure, to the Long Parliament, to the Convention, and to 
William of Orange. 

(') Alboin was King of the Lombards. He OTeiran the North of Italy in the 
latter half of the sixth century, and founded the Lombard dominion in Uiose re- 
gions. 

18 
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DEATH OF QUEEN MARY. 1694. 

[Hiatory of England, Chapter XX.] 

William came in state to Westminster. The attendance 
of members of both Houses was large. When tlie clerk of 
the crown read the words, '^ A Bill for the f reqaent Calling 
and Meeting of Parliaments," the anxiety was great.(') Wlien 
the clerk of the Pai*liament made answer, '^ I^e roy et la royne 
le veulent," a loud and long hum of delight and exultation 
rose from the benches and the bar. William had resolved, 
many months before, not to refuse his assent a second time to 
80 popular a law. There were some, however, who thought 
that he would not have made so great a concession if he had 
on that day been quite himself. It was plain indeed that he 
was strangely agitated and unnerved. It had been announced 
that he would dine in public at Whiteiiall. But he disap- 
pointed the curiosity of the multitude which on such occa- 
sions flocked to the court, and hurried back to Kensington. 

He had but too good reason to be uneasy. His wife had, 
during two or three days, been poorly ; and on the preceding 
evening grave symptoms had appeared. Sir Thomas Milling- 
ton, who was physician in ordinary to the king, thought that 
she had the measles. But Radcliffe, who, with coarse manners 
and little book-learning, had raised himself to the iirst prac- 
tice in London chiefly by his rare skill in diagnostics, uttered 
the more alarming word, small-pox. That disease, over which 
science has since achieved a succession of glorious and benefi- 
cent victories, was then the most terrible of all the ministers 
of death. The havoc of the plague had been far more rapid ; 
but the plague had visited our shores only once or twice witli- 



(') The bill for Uie ettablUhment of triennial ParliamenU had been negatived 
by William in a preTioua aesflion. Parliaments were made septennial in the first 
year of George the First. 
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in living memory ; and the small-pox was always present, fill- 
ing the church-yards with corpses, tormenting with constant 
fears all whom it had not yet stricken, leaving on those whose 
lives it spared the hideous traces of its power, turning the babe 
into a changeling at which the mother shuddered, and making 
the eyes and cheeks of the betrothed maiden objects of horror 
to tlie lover. Toward the end of the year 1694 this pestilence 
was more than usually severe. At length the infection spread 
to the palace, and reached the young and blooming queen. 
She received the intimation of her danger with true greatness 
of soul. She gave ordere that every lady of her bed-chamber, 
every maid of honor, nay, every menial servant, who had not 
had the small-pox, should instantly leave Kensington House. 
She locked herself up during a short time in her closet, burned 
some papers, arranged others, and then calmly awaited her fate. 

During two or three days there were many alternations of 
hope and fear. The physicians contradicted each other and 
themselves in a way which sufficiently indicates the state of 
medical science in that age. The disease was measles ; it was 
scarlet fever ; it was spotted fever ; it was erysipelas. At one 
moment some symptoms, which in truth showed that the case 
was almost hopeless, were hailed as indications of returning 
health. At length all doubt was over. Radcliffe's opinion 
proved to be right. It was plain that the queen was sinking 
under small-pox of the most malignant type. 

All this time William remained night and day near her 
bedside. The little conch on which he slept when he was in 
camp was spread for him in the antechamber : but he scarce- 
ly lay down on it. The sight of his misery, the Dutch envoy 
wrote, was enough to melt the hardest heart. Nothing seemed 
to be left of the man whose serene fortitude had been the 
wonder of old soldiers on the disastrous day of Landen, and of 
old sailors through that fearful night among the sheets of ice 
and banks of sand on the coast of Qoree.(') The very domes- 



(*) William, on his waj to Holland in 1691, had Insisted, under great stress of 
business, on landing in an open boat on a stormy night in January. He was Terj 
nearly lost 
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tics saw the tears running unchecked down that face, of which 
the stera composure had seldom been disturbed by any tri- 
umph or by any defeat. Several of the prelates were in at- 
tendance. The king drew Burnet aside, and gave way to an 
agony of grief. " There is no hope," he cried. " I was the 
happiest man on earth; and I am the most miserable. She 
had Qo fault ; none : you knew her well ; but you could not 
know, nobody but myself could know, her goodness." Teni- 
son undertook to tell her that she was dying. He was afraid 
that such a communication, abruptly made, might agitate her 
violently, and began with much management. But she soon 
caught his meaning, and, with that . meek womanly courage 
which so often puts our bravery to shame, submitted herself 
to the will of Qod. She called for a small cabinet in which 
}ier most important papers were locked up, gave orders that, 
as soon as she was no more, it should be delivered to the king, 
and then dismissed worldly cares from her mind. She re- 
ceived the Eucharidt, and repeated her part of the oflieo with 
unimpaired memory and intelligence, though in a feeble voice. 
She observed that Tenison(') had been long standing at her 
bedside, and, with that sweet courtesy which was habitual to 
her, faltered out her commands that he would sit down, and 
repeated them till he obeyed. After she had received the sac- 
rament she sunk rapidly, and uttered only a few broken words. 
Twice she tried to take a last farewell of him whom she had 
loved so truly and entirely : but she was unable to speak. He 
had a succession of fits so alarming that his privy councilors, 
who were assembled in a neighboring room, were apprehen- 
sive for his reason and his life. The Duke of Leeds, at the re- 
quest of his colleagues, ventured to assume the friendly guard- 
ianship of which minds dei*anged by sorrow stand in need. 
A few moments before the queen expired, William was re- 
moved, almost insensible, from the sick-room. 

Mary died in peace with Anne. Before the physicians had 
pronounced the case hopeless, the princess, who was then in 
very delicate health, had sent a kind message ; and Mary had 

(') Tenbon was Archbuhop of Cautcrbury. 
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returned a kind answer. The princess had then proposed to 
come herself ; but William had, in very gracious terms, de- 
clined the offer. The excitement of an interview, he said, 
would be too much for both sisters. If a favorable turn took 
place, her royal highness should be most welcome to Kensing- 
ton. A few hours later all was over. 

The public sorrow was great and general. For Mary's 
blameless life, her large charities, and her winning manners 
had conquered the hearts of her people. When the Commons 
next met, they sat for a time in profound silence. At length 
it was moved and resolved that an address of condolence 
should be presented to the king ; and then the House broke 
up without proceeding to other business. The Dutch envoy 
infoimed the States -general that many of the members had 
handkerchiefs at their eyes. The number of sad faces in the 
street struck every observer. The mourning was more gen- 
eral than even the mourning for Charles the Second had been. 
On the Sunday which followed the queen's death her virtues 
were celebrated in almost every parish church of the capital, 
and in almost every great meeting of Non-conformists. 

The most estimable Jacobites respected the sorrow of Wil- 
liam and the memory of Mary. But to the fiercer zealots of 
the party neither the honse of mourning nor the grave was 
sacred. At Bristol the adherents of Sir John Knight rang 
the bells as if for a victory. It has often been repeated, and 
is not jat all improbable, that a nonjuring divine, in the midst 
of the general lamentation, preached on the text, " Go : see 
now this cursed woman and bury her: for she is a king's 
daughter." It is certain that some of the ejected priests pur- 
sued her to the grave with invectives. Her death, they said, 
was evidently a judgment for her crime. God had, from the 
top of Sinai, in thunder and lightning, promised length of 
days to children who should honor their parents ; and in this 
promise was plainly implied a menace. What father had ever 
been worse treated by Iiis daughters than James by Mary and 
Anne? Mary was gone, cut off in the prime of life, in the 
glow of beauty, in the height of prosperity ; and Anno would 
do well to profit by the warning. Wagstaffe went further, 
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and dwelt much on certain wonderful coincidences of time. 
James had beeu driven from his palace and country in Christ- 
mas-week. Mary had died in Christmas-week. There could 
be no doubt that, if the secrets of Providence wqvq disclosed 
to us, we should find that the turns of the daughter's com- 
plaint in December, 1694, bore an exact analogy to the turns 
of tlie father's fortune in December, 1688. It was at mid- 
night that the father ran away from Rochester; it was at 
midnight that the daughter expired. Such was the profun- 
dity and such the ingenuity of a writer whom the Jacobite 
schismatics justly regarded as one of their ablest cliiefs. 

The Whigs soon had an opportunity of retaliating. They 
triumphantly related that a scrivener in the borough, a stanch 
friend of hereditary right, while exulting in the judgment 
which had overtaken the queen, had himself fallen down dead 
in a fit. 

The funeral was long remembered as the saddest and most 
august that Westminster had ever seen. While the queen's 
remains lay in state at Whitehall, the neighboring streets were 
filled every day, from sunrise to sunset, by crowds which made 
all traffic impossible. The two Houses with their maces fol- 
lowed the hearse, the Lords robed in scarlet and ermine, the 
Commons in long black mantles. No preceding sovereign 
liad ever been attended to the grave by a Parliament ; for, till 
then, the Parliament had always expired with the sovereign. 
A paper had indeed been circulated, in which the logic of a 
small sharp pettifogger was employed to prove that writs, 
issued in the joint names of William and Mary, ceased to be 
of force as soon as William reigned alone. But this paltry 
cavil had completely failed. It had not even been mentioned 
in the Lower House, and had been mentioned in the Upper 
only to be contemptuously overruled. The whole magistracy 
of the City swelled the procession. The bannera of England 
and France, Scotland and Ireland, were carried by great no- 
bles before the corpse. The pall was borne by the chiefs of 
the illustrious houses of IIowai*d, Seymour, Grey, and Stan- 
ley. On the gorgeous coffin of purple and gold were laid 
the crown and sceptre of the realm. The day was well suited 
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to such a ceremony. The sky was dark and troubled ; and a 
few ghastly flakes of snow fell on the black plumes of the 
funeral car. Within the Abbey, nave, choir, and transept 
were in a blaze with innumerable wax-lights. The body was 
deposited under a sumptuous canopy in the centre of the 
church while the primate preached. The earlier part of his 
discourse was deformed by pedantic divisions and subdivis- 
ions : but toward the close he told what he had himself seen 
and heard with a simplicity and earnestness more affecting 
than the most skillful rhetoric. Through the whole ceremony 
the distant booming of cannon was heard every minute from 
the batteries of the Tower. The gentle queen sleeps among 
her ilhistrious kindred in the southern aisle of the Chapel of 
Henry the Seventh. 

The affection with which her husband cherished her mem- 
ory was soon attested by a monument the most superb that 
was ever erected to any sovereign. No scheme had been so 
much her own, none had been so near her heart, as that of 
converting the palace of Greenwich into a retreat for seamen. 
It had occurred to her when she had found it diflBcult to pro- 
vide good shelter and good attendance for the thousands of 
brave men who had come back to England wounded after the 
battle of La Hogue. While she lived scarcely any step was 
taken toward the accomplishing of her favorite design. .But 
it should seem that, as soon as her husband had lost her, he 
began to reproach himself for having neglected her wishes. 
No time was lost. A plan was furnished by Wren ; and soon 
an edifice, surpassing that asylum which the magnificent 
Lewis had provided for his soldiers, rose on the margin of 
the Thames. Whoever reads the inscription which runs 
round the frieze of the hall will observe that William claims 
no part of the merit of the design, and that the praise is as- 
cribed to Mary alone. Had the king's life been prolonged till 
the works were completed, a statue of her who was the real 
foundress of the institution would have had a conspicuous 
place in that court which presents two lofty domes and two 
graceful colonnades to the multitudes who are perpetually 
passing up and down the imperial river. But that part of 
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the plan was never carried into effect ; and few of those who 
now gaze on the noblest of European hospitals are aware that 
it is a memorial of the virtues of the good Queen Mary, of 
the love and sorrow of William, and of the gi*eat victory of 
La Hogue. 



FIRE AT WHITEHALL, AND VISIT OF PETER THE 

a RE AT TO ENGLAND. 1698. 

[HUtorjr of England, Chapter XXIU.] 

DuBiNO the long and busy session which had just closed, 
some interesting and important events had taken place which 
may properly be mentioned here. One of those events was 
the destraction of the most celebrated palace in which the 
sovereigns of England have ever dwelt. On the evening of 
the 4th of January, a woman — the patriotic journalists and 
pamphleteers of that time did not fail to note that she was a 
Dutch woman — who was employed as a laundress at White- 
hall, lighted a charcoal-fire in her room and placed some linen 
round it. The linen caught fire, and burned furiously. The 
tapestry, the bedding, the wainscots, were soon in a blaze. The 
unhappy woman who had done the mischief perished. Soon 
the flames burst out of the windows. All Westminster, all the 
Strand, all the river, were in commotion. Before midnight, the 
king's apartments, the queen's apartments, the Wardrobe, tlie 
Treasury, the office of the Privy Council, the office of the Sec- 
retary of State, had been destroyed. The two chapels perished 
together: that ancient chapel where Wolsey had heard mass 
in the midst of gorgeous copes, golden candlesticks, and jew- 
eled crosses, and that modem edifice which had been erected 
for the devotions of James, and had been embellished by the 
pencil of Yerrio and the chisel of Gibbons. Meanwhile a great 
extent of building had been blown up ; and it was hoped that 
by this expedient a stop had been put to the confiagration. 
But early in the morning a new fire broke out of the heaps 
of combustible matter which the gunpowder had scattered to 
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right and left. The guard -room was consumed. No trace 
was left of that celebrated gallery which had witnessed so 
many balls and pageants, in which so many maids of honor 
had listened too easily to the vows and flatteries of gallants, 
and in which so many bags of gold had changed masters at 
the hazard -table. During some time men despaired of the 
Banqueting-house. The flames broke in on the south of that 
beautiful hal], and were with great difficulty extinguished by 
the exertions of the Guards, to whom Outts, mindful of his 
honorable nickname of the Salamander, set as good an exam- 
ple on this night of terror as he had set in the breach at Na- 
mur. Many lives were lost, and many grievous wounds were 
inflicted by the falling masses of stone and timber, before the 
fire was effectually subdued. When day broke, the heaps of 
smoking ruins spread from Scotland Yard to the Bowling 
Green, where the mansion of the Duke of Buccleugh now 
stands. The Banqueting-house was safe; but the graceful 
columns and festoons designed by Inigo were so much defaced 
and blackened that their form could hardly be discerned. 
There had been time to move the most valuable effects which 
were movable. Unfortunately some of Holbein's finest pict- 
ures were painted on the walls, and are consequently known 
to us only by copies and engravings. The books of the Treas- 
ury and of the Privy Council were rescued, and are still pre- 
served. The ministers whose ofiices had been burned down 
were provided with new ofiices in the neighborhood. Henry 
the Eighth had built, close to St. James's Park, two append- 
ages to the Palace of Whitehall, a cockpit and a tennis-court. 
The Treasury now occupies the site of the cockpit, the Privy 
Council Ofiice the site of the tennis-court. 

Notwithstanding the many associations which make the 
name of Whitehall still interesting to an Englishman, the old 
building was little regretted. It was spacious, indeed, and 
commodious, but mean and inelegant. The people of the cap- 
ital had been annoyed by the scoffing way in which foreigners 
spoke of the principal residence of our sovereigns, and often 
said that it was a pity that the great fire had not spared the 
old portico of St. Paul's and the stately arcades of Gresham's 
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Bourse, and taken in exchange that ugly old labyrinth of diff- 
gy brick and plastered timber. It might now be hoped that 
we should have a Louvre. Before the ashes of the old pal- 
ace were cold, plans for a new palace were circulated and dis- 
cussed. But William, who could not draw his breath in the 
air of Westminster, was little disposed to expend a million on 
a house which it would have been impossible for him to in- 
habit. Many blamed him for not restoring the dwelling of 
his predecessors ; and a few Jacobites, whom evil temper and 
repeated disappointments had driven almost mad, accused him 
of having burned it down. It was not till long after his 
death that Tory writers ceased to call for the rebuilding of 
Whitehall, and to complain that the King of England had no 
better town-house than St. Jameses, while the delightful spot 
where the Tudora and the Stuarts had held their councils and 
their revels was covered with the mansions of his jobbing 
courtiers. 

In the same week in which Whitehall perished, the London- 
ers were supplied with a new topic of conversation by a royal 
visit, which, of all royal visits, was the least pompous and cer- 
emonious, and yet the most interesting and important. On 
the 10th of January a vessel from Holland anchored off Green- 
wich, and was welcomed with great respect. Peter the First, 
Czar of Muscovy, was on board. He took boat, with a few 
attendants, and was rowed up the Thames to Norfolk Sti-eet, 
where a house overlooking the river had been prepared for 
his reception. 

His journey is an epoch in the history, not only of his own 
country, but of ours, and of the world. To the polished na- 
tions of Western Europe, the empire which he governed haul, 
till then, been what l^okhara or Siain is to us. That euipiro, 
indeed, though less extensive than at present, was the most ex- 
tensive that had ever obeyed a single chief. The dominions 
of Alexander and of Trajan were small when compared with 
the immense area of the Scythian desert. But, in the estima- 
tion of statesmen, that boundless expanse of larch forest and 
morass, where the snow lay deep during eight months of ev- 
ery year, and where a wretched peasantry could with difBcul- 
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ty defend their hovels against troops of famished wolves, was 
of less account than the two or three square miles into which 
were crowded the counting -houses, the warehouses, and the 
innumerable masts of Amsterdam. On the Baltic, Russia had 
not then a single port. Her maritime trade with the other 
nations of Christendom was entirely carried on at Archangel, 
a place which had been created and was supported by advent- 
urers from our island. In the days of the Tudors, a slii]) from 
England, seeking a north-cast p}i88ago to the land of silk and 
spice, had discovered the White Sea. The barbarians who 
dwelt on the shores of that dreary gulf had never before seen 
such a portent as a vessel of a hundred and sixty tons burden. 
They fled in terror ; and, when they were pursued and over- 
taken, prostmted themselves before the chief of the strangers 
and kissed his feet. He succeeded in opening a friendly com- 
munication with them ; and from that time there had been a 
regular commercial intercourse between our country and the 
subjects of the Czar. A Kussian company was incorporated 
in London. An English factory was built at Archangel. The 
factory was indeed, even at the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, a rude and mean building. The walls consisted of 
trees laid one upon another ; and the roof was of birch-bark. 
This shelter, however, was sufiicient in the long summer day 
of the arctic regions. Regularly at that season several En- 
glish ships cast anchor in the bay. A fair was held on the 
beach. Traders came from a distance of many hundreds of 
mites to the only mart where they could exchange hemp and 
tar, hides and tallow, wax and honey, the fur of the sable and 
the wolverine, and the roe of the sturgeon of the Volga, for 
Manchester stuffs, Sheffield knives, Birmingham buttons, sugar 
from Jamaica, and pepper from Malabar. The commerce in 
these articles was open. But there was a secret traffic which 
was not less active or less lucrative, though the Russian laws 
had made it punishable, and though the Russian divines pro- 
nounced it damnable. In general, the mandates of princes 
and the lessons of priests were received by the Muscovite with 
profound reverence. But the authority of his princes and of 
his priests united could not keep him from tobacco. Pipes 
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he could not obtain ; but a cow's horn perforated served his 
turn. From every Archangel fair rolls of the best Virginia 
speedily found their way to Novgorod and Tobolsk. 

The commercial intercourse between England and Kussia 
made some diplomatic intei*cour6e necessary. The diplomatic 
intercourse, however, was only occasional. The Czar had no 
permanent minister here. We had no permanent minister at 
Moscow ; and even at Archangel we had no consul. Three or 
four times in a century extraordinary embassies were sent from 
Whitehall to the Kremlin, and from the Kremlin to Wliitehall. 

The English embassies had historians whose narratives may 
still be read with interest. Those historians described vivid- 
ly, and sometimes bitterly, the savage ignorance and the squal- 
id poverty of the barbarous country in which they had so- 
journed. In that country, they said, there was neither litera- 
ture nor science, neither school nor college. It was not till 
more than a hundred yeara after the invention of printing 
that a single printing-press liad been introduced into the Ilus- 
sian Empire; and that printing-press had speedily perished 
in a fire which was supposed to have been kindled by the 
priests. Even in the seventeenth century the library of a 
prelate of the first dignity consisted of a few manuscripts. 
Those manuscripts too were in long rolls ; for the art of book- 
binding was unknown. The best educated men could barely 
read and write. It was much if the secretary to whom was 
intrusted the direction of negotiations with foreign powers 
had a sufficient smattering of Dog Latin to make himself un- 
derstood. The arithmetic was the arithmetic of the Dark 
Ages. The denary notation was unknown. Even in the Im- 
perial treasury the computations were made by the help of 
balls strung on wires. Hound the person of the sovereign 
there was a blaze of gold and jewels ; but even in his most 
splendid palaces were to be found the filth and misery of an 
Irish cabin. So late as the year 1663, the gentlemen of the 
retinue of the Earl of Carlisle were, in the city of Moscow, 
thrust into a single bedroom, and were told that, if they did 
not remain together, they would be in danger of being de- 
voured by rats. 
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Such was tlie report wliich the English legations made of 
what they had seen and suffered in Russia ; and their evidence 
was confirmed by the appearance which the Russian legations 
made in England. The strangers spoke no civilized lan- 
guage. Their garb, their gestures, their salutations had a wild 
and barbarous character. The embassador, and the grandees 
who accompanied him, were so gorgeous that all London 
crowded to stare at tliem, and so filthy that nobody dared to 
touch them. They came to the court balls dropping pearls 
and vermin. It was said that one envoy cudgeled the lords 
of his train whenever they soiled or lost any part of their 
finery, and that another had with difficulty been prevented 
from putting his son to death for the crime of shaving and 
dressing after the French fashion. 

Our ancestors, therefore, were not a little surprised to learn 
that a young barbarian, who had, at seventeen years of age, 
become the autocrat of the immense region stretching from 
the confines of Sweden to those of China, and whose educa- 
tion had been inferior to that of an English farmer or shop- 
man, had planned gigantic improvements, had learned enough 
of some languages of Western Europe to enable him to com- 
municate with civilized men, had begun to surround himself 
with able adventurers from various parts of the world, had sent 
many of his young subjects to study languages, arts, and sci- 
ences in foreign cities, and finally had determined to travel as 
a private man, and to discover, by personal observation, the 
secret of the immense prosperity and power enjoyed by some 
communities whose whole territory was far less than the hun- 
dredth part of his dominions. 

It might have been expected that France would have been 
the first object of his curiosity. For the grace and dignity of 
the French king, the splendor of the French court, the dis- 
cipline of the French armies, and the genius and learning of 
the French writers, were then renowned all over the world. 
But the Czar's mind had early taken a strange ply, which it 
retained to the last. IIis empire was of all empires the least 
capable of being made a great naval power. The Swedish 
provinces lay between his states and the Baltic. The Bospo- 
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ru8 and the Dardanelles lay between his states and the Medi- 
terranean, lie had access to the ocean only in a latitude in 
which navigation is, during a great part of every year, peril- 
ous and ditiicult. On the ocean he had only a single port, 
Archangel ; and the whole shipping of Archangel was foreign. 
There did not exist a Russian vessel larger than a fishing-boat. 
Yet, from some cause which can not now be traced, he had 
a taste for maritime pursuits which amounted to a passion, 
indeed almost to a monomania. His imagination was full of 
sails, yard-arms, and rudders. That large mind, equal to the 
highest duties of the general and the statesman, contracted it- 
self to the most minute details of naval architecture and naval 
discipline. The chief ambition of the great conqueror and 
legislator was to be a good boatswain and a good ship's car- 
penter. Holland and England, therefore, had for him an at- 
traction which was wanting to the galleries and terraces of 
Versailles. He repaired to Amsterdam, took a lodging in the 
dock-yard, assumed the garb of a pilot, put down his name on 
the list of workmen, wielded with his own hand the calking- 
iron and the mallet, fixed the pumps, and twisted the ropes. 
Embassadors who came to pay their respects to him were 
forced, much against their will, to clamber up the rigging of 
a man-of-war, and found him enthroned on the cross-trees. 

Such was the prince whom the ]K>puluce of Txiudon now 
crowded to behold. His stately form, his intellectual fore- 
head, his piercing black eyes, his Taitar nose and mouth, his 
gracious smile, his fro^vn black with all the stormy rage and 
hate of a barbarian tyrant, and, above all, a strange nervous 
convulsion which sometimes transformed his countenance, 
during a few moments, into an object on which it was im))os- 
sible to look without terror ; the immense quantities of meat 
which he devoured, the pints of brandy whicli he swallowed, 
and which, it was said, he had carefully distilled with his own 
hands, the fool who jabbered at his feet, the monkey which 
grinned at the back of his chair, were, during some weeks, 
popular topics of conversation. He meanwhile shunned tlie 
public gaze with a haughty shyness which inflamed curiosity, 
lie went to a play ; but as soon as he perceived that pit, box- 
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es, and gallery were Btaring, not at the stage, but at him, he 
retired to a back bench, where he was screened from observa- 
tion by his attendants. He was desirous to see a sitting of 
the House of Lords ; but, as he was detennined not to be 
seen, he was forced to climb up to the leads, and to peep 
through a small window. He heard with great interest the 
royal assent given to a bill for raising fifteen hundred thou- 
sand pounds by land tax, and learned with amazement that 
this sum, though larger by one half than the whole revenue 
which he could wring from the population of the immense 
empire of which he was absolute master, was but a small part 
of what the Commons of England voluntarily granted every 
year to their constitutional king. 

William judiciously humored the whims of his illustrious 
guest, and stole to Norfolk Street so quietly that nobody in 
the neighborhood recognized his majesty in the thin gentle- 
man who got out of the modest-looking coach at the Czar's 
lodgings. The Czar returned the visit with the same precau- 
tions, and was admitted into Kensington House by a back 
door. It was afterward known that he took no notice of the 
fine pictures with which the palace was adorned. But over 
the chimney of the royal sitting-room was a plate which, by 
an ingenious machinery, indicated the direction of the wind ; 
and with this plate he was in raptures. 

He soon became weary of his residence. He found that 
he was too far from the objects of his curiosity, and too near 
to the crowds to which he was himself an object of curiosity. 
He accordingly removed to Deptford, and was there lodged 
in the house of John Evelyn, a house which had long been a 
favorite resort of men of letters, men of taste, and men of sci- 
ence.(') Here Peter gave himself up to his favorite pursuits. 
He navigated a yacht every day up and down the river. His 
apartment was crowded with models of three-deckers and two- 
deckers, frigates, sloops, and fire-ships. The only Englishman 

(') John Erelyn, of Deptford, and of Wotton In Surrey, was author of the oele- 
bnitcd Memoirs. When the Deptford Dock-yard was closed by Mr. Gladstone's 
government, Erelyn's descendant bought back the family property from the 
public 
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of rank in whose society he seemed to take much pleasure 
was the eccentric Caermarthen, whose passion for the sea bore 
some resemblance to his own, and wlio was very competent to 
give an opinion about every part of a ship from tlie stem to 
the stem.(*) Caermarthen, indeed, became so great a favorite 
that he prevailed on the Czar to consent to the admission of 
a limited quantity of tobacco into Bussia. There was reason 
to apprehend that the Russian clergy would cry out against 
any relaxation of the ancient rule, and would strenuously 
maintain that the practice of smoking was condemned by that 
text which declares that man is deiiled, not by those things 
which enter in at the mouth, but by those things which pro- 
ceed out of it. This apprehension was expressed by a depu- 
tation of merchants who were admitted to an audience of the 
Czar ; but they wei*e re-assured by the air with which he told 
them that he knew how to keep priests in order. 

lie was indeed so free from any bigoted attachment to the 
religion in which he had been brought up, that both Papists 
and Protestants hoped at different times to make him a pros- 
elyte. Burnet, commissioned by his brethren, and impelled, 
no doubt, by his own restless curiosity and love of meddling, 
repaired to Deptford, and was honored with several audiences. 
The Czar could not be persuaded to exhibit himself at St. 
Paul's ; but he was induced to visit Lambeth Palace. There 
he saw the ceremony of ordination performed, and expi*essed 
warm approbation of the Anglican ritual. Nothing in En- 
gland astonished him so much as the archiepiscopal library. 
It was the first good collection of books that he had seen ; and 
he declared that he had never imagined that there were so 
many printed volumes in the world. 

The impression which he made on Burnet was not favor- 
able. The good bishop could not understand that a mind 
which seemed to be chiefly occupied with questions about the 
best place for a capstan, and the best way of rigging a jury- 
mast, might be capable, not merely of ruling an empire, but 

(') MacauUy oUowbcro upoaks of Lord Caormaribcn as a *' bold, voUttlc, and 
Bomewbai coocntric young man/* wbo ** was fond of tbe sea, lived mucb among 
•ailora, and was Uie proprietor of a small yacbt of marvelous speed." 
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of creating a nation. He complained that he had gone to see 
a great prince, and had fonnd only an indnstrious shipwright. 
Nor does Evelyn seem to have formed a much more favorable 
opinion of his angnst tenant. It was, indeed, not in the char- 
acter of tenant that the Czar was likely to gain the good word 
of civilized men. With all the high qualities which were pe- 
culiar to himself, ho had all the filtliy habits which were then 
common among his countrymen. To the end of his life, while 
disciplining armies, founding schools, framing codes, organiz- 
ing tribunals, building cities in deserts, joining distant seas by 
artificial rivers, he lived in his palace like a hog in a sty ; and, 
when he was entertained by other sovereigns, never failed to 
leave on their tapestried walls and velvet state beds unequiv- 
ocal proof that a savage had been there. Evelyn's house was 
left in such a state that the Treasury quieted his complaints 
with a considerable sum of money. 

Toward the close of March the Czar visited Portsmouth, 
saw a sham sea-fight at Spithead, watched every movement of 
the contending fleets with intense interest, and expressed in 
warm terms his gratitude to the hospitable government which 
had provided so delightful a spectacle for his amusement and 
instruction. After passing more than three months in En- 
gland, he departed in high good humor. 



MONTAGUE'S UNPOPULARITY.— THE ADVANTA^ 
OES OF THE ALTERNATIONS OF PARTY GOV- 
ERNMENT. 1608. 

[HIstofT of England, ChapCer XXIV.] 

HrrHERTO Montague's career had been more splendidly and 
uninterruptedly successful than that of any member of the 
House of Commons since the Ilonse of Commons had begun 
to exist. And now fortune had turned. By the Tories he 
had long been hated as a Whig ; and the rapidity of his rise, 
the brilliancy of his fame, and the unvarying good luck which 

19 
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Bccmod to attend liim, had made many Whigs las enemies. 
He was absurdly compared to tlie upstart favorites of a for- 
mer age, Carr and Yilliers, men whom he resembled in noth- 
ing but in the speed with which he had mounted from a hum- 
ble to a lofty position. They had, without rendering any serv- 
ice to the State, without showing any capacity for the conduct 
of great affairs, been elevated to the highest dignities, in spite 
of the murmurs of the whole nation, by the mere partiality of 
the sovereign. Montague owed every thing to his own mer- 
it, and to the public opinion of his merit. With his master 
he appears to have had very little intereoui^ and none that 
was not ofl9cial. He was, in truth, a living monument of what 
the Eevolution had done for the country. The Eevolution 
had found him a young student in a cell by the Cam, poring 
on the diagrams which illustrated the newly discovered laws 
of centripetal and centrifugal force, writing little copies of 
verses, and indulging visions of parsonages with rich glebes, 
and of closes in old cathedral towns ; had developed in him 
new talents ; had held out to him the hope of prizes of a very 
different sort from a rectory or a prebend. His eloquence 
had gained for him the ear of the Legislature. His skill in 
Hscal and commercial affairs had won for him the confidence 
of the City. During four years he had been the undisputed 
leader of the majority of the House of Commons ; and every 
one of those years he had made memorable by great parlia- 
mentary victories, and by great public services. It should 
seem that his success ought to have been gratifying to the 
nation, and especially to that assembly of which he was the 
chief ornament, of which, indeed, he might be called the creat- 
ure. The representatives of the people ought to have been 
well pleased to find that their approbation could, in the new 
order of things, do for the man whom they delighted to hon- 
or all that the mightiest of the Tudors could do for Leicester, 
or the most arbitrary of the Stuarts for Strafford. But, strange 
to say, the Commons soon began to regard with an evil eye 
that greatness which was their own work. The fault, indeed, 
was partly Montague's. With all his ability, he had not the 
wisdom to avert, by suavity and moderation, that curse, the in- 
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separable concomitant of prosperity and glory, which the an- 
cients personified under the name of Nemesis. His head, 
strong for all the purposes of debate and arithmetical calcu- 
lation, was weak against the intoxicating influence of success 
and fame. He became proud even to insolence. Old com- 
panions, who, a very few years before, had punned and rhymed 
with him in garrets, had dined with him at cheap ordinaries, 
had sat with him in the pit, and had lent him some silver to 
pay his seamstress's bill, hardly knew their friend Charles in 
the great man who could not forget for one moment that he 
was First Lord of the Treasury, that he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that he had been a regent of tlie kingdom, that 
he had founded the Bank of England and the new East India 
Com])any, that he had restored the currency, that ho had in- 
vented the Exchequer bills, that he had planned the General 
Mortgage, and that he had been pronounced, by a solemn vote 
of the Commons, to have deserved all the favors which he had 
received from the crown. It was said that admiration of 
himself and contempt of others were indicated by all his gest- 
ures, and written in all the lines of his face. The very way in 
which the little jackanapes, as the hostile pamphleteers loved 
to call him, strutted through the lobby, making the most of 
his small figure, rising on his toe, and perking up his chin, 
made him enemies. Hash and arrogant sayings were imputed 
to him, and perhaps invented for him. He was accused of 
boasting that there was nothing that he could not carry through 
the House of Commons, that he could turn the majority round 
his finger. A crowd of libelcrs assailed him with mucli more 
than political hatred. Boundless rapacity and corruption were 
laid to his charge. He was represented as selling all the places 
in the revenue department for three years' purchase. The 
opprobrious nickname of Filcher was fastened on him. His 
luxury, it was said, was not less inordinate than his avarice. 
There was indeed an attempt made at this time to raise against 
the leading Whig politicians and their allies, the great mon- 
eyed men of the city, a cry much resembling the cry which, 
seventy or eighty years later, was raised against the English 
nabobs. Great wealth, suddenly acquired, is not often enjoyed 
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with moderation, dignity, and good taste. It is therefore not 
impossible that there may have been some small foundation 
for the extravagant stories with which malcontent pamphlet- 
eers amused the leisure of malcontent squires. In such sto- 
ries Montague played a conspicuous pai*t. He contrived, it 
was said, to be at once as rich as Crassus and as riotous as 
Mark Antony. His stud and his cellar were beyond all price. 
His very lackeys turned up their noses at claret. He and his 
confederates were described as spending the immense sums 
of which they had plundered the public in banquets of four 
courses, such as LucuUus might have eaten in the Hall of 
Apollo. A supper for twelve Whigs, enriched by jobs, grants, 
bribes, lucky purchases, and lucky sales of stock, was cheap at 
eighty pounds. At the end of every course all the fine linen 
on the table was changed. Those who saw the pyramids of 
choice wild fowl imagined that the entertainment had been 
prepared for fifty epicures at the least. Only six bird'snests 
from the Nicobar Islands were to be had in London ; and all 
the six, bought at an enormous price, were smoking in soup 
on the board. These fables were destitute alike of probability 
and of evidence. But Grub Street could devise no fable in- 
jurious to Montague which was not cei*tain to find credence 
in moi*e than half the manor-houses and vicai*ages of England. 
It may seem strange that a man who loved literature p^is- 
sionately, and i*ewarded literary merit nmnificently, should 
have been more savagely reviled both in prose and vei^se than 
almost any other politician in our history. But there is real- 
ly no cause for wonder. A powerful, liberal, and discerning 
protector of genius is very likely to be mentioned with honor 
long after his death, but is very likely also to be most brutal- 
ly libeled during his life. In every age there will be twen- 
ty bad writers for one good one ; and every bad writer will 
think himself a good one. A ruler who neglects all men of 
letters alike does not wound the self-love of any man of let- 
ters ; but a ruler who shows favor to the few men of letters 
who deserve it inflicts on the many the miseries of disappoint- 
ed hope, of affronted pride, of jealousy cruel as the grave. 
All the rage of a multitude of authors, irritated at once by 
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the sting of want and by the sting of vanity, is directed 
against the unfortunate patron. It is true that the thanks 
and eulogies of those whom he has befriended will be re- 
membered when the invectives of those whom he has neg- 
lected are forgotten. But in his own time the obloquy will 
probably make as much noise and find as much credit as the 
panegyric. The name of Mfecenas has been made immortal 
by Horace and Virgil, and is popularly used to designate an 
accomplished statesman who lives in close intimacy with the 
greatest poets and wits of his time, and heaps benefits on 
them with the most delicate generosity. But it may well be 
suspected that, if the verses of Alpinus and Fannius, of Ba- 
vius and Mievius, had come down to us, we might see Mesce- 
nas represented as the most niggardly and tasteless of human 
beings, nay, as a man who, on system, neglected and perse- 
cuted all intellectual superiority. It is certain that Montague 
was thus represented by contemporary scribblers. They told 
the world in essays, in letters, in dialogues, in ballads, that he 
would do nothing for any body without being paid either in 
money or in some vile services ; that he not only never re- 
warded merit, but hated it whenever he saw it ; that he prac- 
ticed the meanest arts for the purpose of depressing it ; that 
those whom he protected and enriched were not men of abil- 
ity and virtue, but wretches distinguished only by their syc- 
ophancy and their low debaucheries. And this was said of 
the man who made the fortune of Joseph Addison and of 
Isaac Newton. 

The faults of Montague were great, but his punishment 
was cruel. It was indeed a punishment which must have 
been more bitter than the bitterness of death to a man whose 
vanity was exquisitely sensitive, and who had been spoiled 
by early and rapid success and by constant prosperity. Be- 
fore the new Parliament had b^n a month sitting, it was 
plain that his empire was at an end. lie spoke with the old 
eloquence ; but his speeches no longer called forth the old 
response. Whatever he proposed was maliciously scrutinized. 

In a dispatch from the Dutch embassy the States-general 
were informed that many of the votes of that session which 
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had caused astonishment out-of-doors were to be ascribed to 
nothing but to the bitter envy which tlie ability and fame of 
Montague had excited. It was not without a hard struggle 
and a sharp pang that the fii*&t Englishnum wlio lias held that 
high position which has now been long called the leadei'ship 
of the House of Commons submitted to be deposed. But 
he was set upon with cowardly malignity by whole rows of 
small men, none of whom singly would have dared to look 
him in the face. A contemporary pam]>hlctcer compared 
him to an owl in the sunshine pui-sucd and ))ecked to death 
by flights of tiny birds. On one occasion he was irritated 
into uttering an oath. Then there was a cry of order ; and 
he was threatened with the Sergeant and the Tower. On an- 
other occasion he was moved even to shedding tears of rage 
and vexation, tears which only moved the mockery of his 
low-minded and bad-hearted foes. 

If a minister were now to find himself thus situated in a 
House of Commons which had just been elected, and from 
which it would therefore be idle to appeal to the electors, he 
would instantly resign his office, and his adversaries would 
take his place. The change would be most advantageous to 
the public, even if we suppose his successor to be both less 
virtuous and less able than himself. For it is nnich better 
for the country to have a bad ministry than to have no min- 
istry at all ; and there would be no ministry at all if the ex- 
ecutive departments were filled by men whom the represent- 
atives of the people took every opportunity of thwarting and 
insulting. That an unprincipled man should be followed by 
a majority of the House of Commons is no doubt an evil. 
But, when this is the case, he will nowhere be so harmless as 
at the head of affairs. As he already possesses the power to 
do boundless mischief, it is desirable to give him a strong mo- 
tive to abstain from doing mischief; and such a motive he 
has from the moment that he is intrusted with the adminis- 
tration. Ofl9ce of itself does much to equalize politicians. It 
by no means brings all characters to a level ; but it does bring 
high characters down and low characters up toward a com- 
mon standard. In power, the most 2)atriotic and most en- 
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lightened statesman finds that he must disappoint the expec- 
tations of his admirers ; that, if he effects any good, he must 
effect it by a compromise; that he must relinquish many fa- 
vorite schemes; that he must bear with many abuses. On 
the other hand, power turns the very vices of the most worth- 
less adventurer, his selfish ambition, his sordid cupidity, his 
vanity, his cowardice, into a sort of public spirit. The most 
greedy and cruel wrecker that over put up false lights to lure 
mariners to their destniction will do his best to preserve a 
ship from going to pieces on the rocks, if he is taken on board 
of her and made pilot : and so the most profligate Chancellor 
of the Exchequer must wish tliat trade may flourish, that the 
revenue may come in well, and that he may be able to take 
taxes off instead of putting them on. The most profligate 
First Lord of the Admiralty must wish to receive news of a 
victory like that of the Nile, rather than of a mutiny like 
that at the Nore. There is, therefore, a limit to the evil 
which is to be apprehended from the worst ministry that is 
likely ever to exist in England. But to the evil of having no 
ministry, to the evil of having a House of Commons perma- 
nently at war with the executive government, there is abso- 
lutely no limit. Tliis was signally proved in 1699 and 1700. 
Had the statesmen of the Junto, as soon as they had ascer- 
tained the temper of the new Parliament, acted as statesmen 
similarly situated would now act, great calamities would have 
been averted. The chiefs of the Opposition must then have 
been called upon to form a government. With the power 
of the late ministry, the responsibility of the late ministry 
would have been transferred to them ; and that responsibility 
would at once have sobered them. The orator whose elo- 
quence had been the delight of the country party would have 
had to exert his ingenuity on a new set of topics. There 
would have been an end of his invectives against courtiers 
and placemen, of piteous meanings about the intolerable 
weight of the land-tax, of his boasts that the militia of Kent 
and Sussex, without the help of a single regular soldier, would 
turn the conquerors of Landen to the right-about. He would 
himself have been a courtier ; he would himself have been a 
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placeman ; he would have known that he should be held 
accountable for all the misery which a national bankruptcy 
or a French invasion might produce ; and, instead of labor- 
ing to get up a clamor for the reduction of imposts and 
the disbanding of regiments, he would have employed all 
his talents and influence for the purpose of obtaining from 
Parliament the means of supporting public credit, and of 
putting the country in a good posture of defense. Mean- 
while the statesmen who were out might have watched the 
new men, might have checked them when they were wrong, 
might have come to their help when, by doing right, they 
had raised a mutiny in their own absurd and perverse faction. 
In this way Montague and Somers might, in opposition, have 
been really far more powerful than they could be while they 
filled the highest posts in the Executive Government, and were 
outvoted every day in the Ilouse of Commons. Their retire- 
ment would have mitigated envy ; their abilities would have 
been missed and regretted ; their unpopularity would have 
passed to their successors, who would have grievously disap- 
pointed vulgar expectation, and would have been under the 
necessity of eating their own words in every debate. The 
league l>etwcen the Tories and the discontented Whigs would 
liave been dissolved ; and it is probable that, in a session or 
two, the public voice would have loudly demanded the recall 
of the best Keeper of the Great Seal, and of the best First 
Lord of the Treasury, the oldest man living could remember. 
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DEATH OF WILLIAM THE THIRD. 1702. 

(This iMMMffe te tnkeii from that portkm of Che Iftetory of Bng land which vaa left amertoed 
at Maeanlay's death.] 

Keports about the state of the king's health were constant- 
ly becoming more and more alarming. His medical advisere, 
both English and Dutch, were at the end of their resources. 
He had consulted by letter all the most eminent physicians 
of Europe ; and as he was apprehensive that they might re- 
turn flattering answers if they knew who he was, he had 
written under feigned names. To Fagon he had described 
himself as a parish priest.(') Fagon replied, somewhat blunt- 
ly, that such symptoms could have only one meaning, and 
that the only advice which he had to give to the sick man 
was to prepare himself for death. Having obtained this plain 
answer, William consulted Fagon again without disguise, and 
obtained some prescriptions which were thought to have a 
little retarded the approach of the inevitable hour. But the 
great king's days were numbered. Headaches and shivering 
fits returned on him almost daily. He still rode, and even 
hunted ; but he had no longer that firm seat, or that perfect 
command of the bridle, for which he had once been renown- 
ed. Still, all his care was for the future. The filial respect 
and tenderness of Albemarle had I)een almost a necessary of 
life to him.(^ But it was of importance that Heinsius should 
be fully informed both as to the whole plan of the next cam- 
paign, and as to the state of the preparations.(*) Albemarle 

(') MacauUj elsewhere describes Fagon as '* the first ph^ician of the French 
court, and, on medical questions, the oracle of all Europe.** 

(*) Arnold Von Kcppcl, an amiable and attractive friend and senrant of WO- 
Ham, was made bj him Earl of Albemarle and Master of the Robes. 

O Heinsius was Grand Pensionary of llolland. He acted cordially and loyally 
in conjunction with William, whose foreign policy he heartily approved. "After 
the death of the master,** wrote Macaolay, ** the servant proved himself capable 
of supplying with eminent ability the master*s place, and was renowned through- 
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was in full possession of the king's views on these subjects, 
lie was therefore sent to the Hague. Ifeinsius was at that 
time suffering from indisposition, which was indeed a trifle 
when compared with the maladies under which William was 
sinking. But in the nature of William there was none of that 
selfishness which is the too common vice of invalids. On 
the 20th of February he sent to Heinsius a letter, in which 
he did not even allude to his own sufferings and infirmities. 
^^I am," he said, "infinitely concerned to learn that your 
health is not yet quite re-established. May God be pleased 
to grant you a speedy recovery. I am unalterably your good 
friend, William." Those were the last lines of that long cor- 
respondence. 

On the 20th of February William was ambling on a favor- 
ite horse, named Sorrel, through the park of Hampton Court. 
He urged his horse to strike into a gallop just at the spot 
where a mole had been at work. Sorrel stumbled on the 
mole-liill, and went down on his knees. The king fell off, 
and broke his collar-bone. The bone was set ; and he return- 
ed to Kensington in his coach. The jolting of the rough 
roads of that time made it necessary to reduce the fracture 
again. To a young and vigorous man such an accident would 
have been a trifle. But the frame of William was not in a 
condition to bear even the slightest shock. He felt that his 
time was short, and grieved, with a grief such as only noble 
spirits feel, to think that he must leave his work but half fin- 

ished.C) 

******* 

The king, meanwhile, was sinking fast. Albemarle had ar- 
rived at Kensington from the Hague, exhausted by rapid trav- 
eling. His master kindly bid him go to rest for some hours, 
and then summoned him to make his report. That report 

out Europe as one of the great triumvirate which bumbled the pride of Lewis the 
FourteenUi." 

(*) The work wliich William left half finished was his resistance to the aggres- 
•ion of the French king. At the time of his death ho was making preparations 
for the first campaign of the great war, the laurels of which were destined to be 
gathered by Marlborough at Blenheim and Ramillies. 
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was in all respects satisfactory. The States - general were 
in the best temper ; the troops, the provisions, and the maga- 
zines were in the best order. Every thing was in readiness 
for an early campaign. William received the intelligence 
with the calmness of a man whose work was done. Ue was 
imder no delusion as to his danger. '^ I am fast drawing," he 
said, " to my end." His end was worthy of his life. His in- 
tellect was not for a moment clouded. His fortitude was the 
more admirable, because he was not willing to die. He had 
very lately said to one of those whom he most loved, " You 
know that I never feared death ; there have been times when 
I should have wished it ; but, now that this great new pros- 
pect is opening before me, I do wish to stay here a little long- 
er." Yet no weakness, no querulousness, disgraced the noble 
close of that noble career. To the physicians the king re- 
turned his thanks graciously and gently. '^ I know that you 
have done all that skill and learning could do for me ; but 
the case is beyond your art, and I submit." From the words 
which escaped him he seemed to be frequently engaged in 
mental prayer. Burnet and Tenison remained many hours in 
the sick-room. lie professed to them his firm belief in the 
truth of the Christian religion, and received the sacrament 
from their hands with great seriousness. The antechambers 
were crowded all night with lords and privy councilors. He 
ordered several of them to be called in, and exerted himself 
to take leave of them with a few kind and cheerful words. 
Among the English who were admitted to his bedside were 
Devonshire and Ormond. But there were in the crowd those 
who felt as no Englishman could feel — friends of his youth 
who had been true to him, and to whom he had been true, 
through all vicissitudes of fortune ; who had served him with 
unalterable fidelity when his secretaries of state, his Treasury 
and his Admiralty, had betrayed him ; who had never on any 
field of battle, or in any atmosphere tainted with loathsome 
and deadly disease, shrunk from placing their own lives in 
jeopardy to save his, and whose truth he had, at the cost of his 
own popularity, rewarded with bounteous munificence. Ho 
strained his feeble voice to thank Auverquerque for the af- 
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fectionate and loyal services of thirty years.(*) To Albemarle 
be gave tlie keys of his closet, and of his private drawers. 
" You know," lie said, " what to do with them." By this time 
he could scarcely respire. " Oan this," he said to the physi- 
cians, 'Mast long?" lie was told that the end was approach- 
ing. He swallowed a cordial, and asked for Bentinck. Those 
were his last articulate words. Bentinck instantly came to 
the bedside, bent down, and placed his ear close to the king's 
mouth. The lips of the dying man moved ; but nothing could 
be heard. The king took the hand of his earliest friend, and 
pressed it tenderly to his heart. In that moment, no doubt, 
all that had cast a slight, passing cloud over their long and 
pure friendship was forgotten.(') It was now between seven 
and eight in the morning. He closed his eyes, and gasped for 
breath. The bishops knelt down and read the commendatory 
prayer. When it ended, William was no more. 

Wlien his remains were laid out, it was found that he wore 
next to his skin a small piece of black silk ribbon. The lords 
in waiting ordered it to be taken off. It contained a gold ring 
and a lock of the hair of Mary. 

(') Aurcrqucrque, who dUtingubhcd himself at Uio battle of Stutnktrk, was Mas- 
tor of the Homo to WtnUin. 

(*) Bentinck, afterward Earl, and Duke, of Portland, had been William's close 
and faiUiful companion from youth upward. Toward tlio cud of William's life, 
Bentinck*s jealousy of Albemarle's rising fortunes had produced a coolness be- 
tween the king and his old friend. 
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LORD CHATHAM AS A WAR MINISTER^') 1767-1761. 

[Eanj on Lord Chafluuii.] 

Early in April, Pitt and all his friends were tnmed out, 
and Newcastle was snmmoned to St. James's. But the pub- 
lic discontent was not extinguished. It had subsided when 
Pitt was called to power. But it still glowed under the em- 
bers ; and it now burst at once into a flame. The stocks fell. 
The Common Council met. The freedom of the city was 
voted to Pitt. All the greatest corporate towns followed the 
example. " For some weeks," says Walpole, " it rained gold 
boxes." 

This was the turning-point of Pitt's life. It might have 
been expected that a man of so haughty and vehement a nat- 
ure, treated so ungraciously by the court, and supported so en- 
thusiastically by the people, would have eagerly taken the first 
opportunity of showing his power and gratifying his resent- 
ment ; and an opportunity was not wanting. The members 
for many counties and large towns had been instructed to vote 
for an inquiry into the circumstances which had produced the 
miscarriage of the preceding year. A motion for inquiry had 
been carried in the House of Commons, without opposition, 
and, a few days after Pitt's dismissal, the investigation com- 
menced. Newcastle and his colleagues obtained a vote of ac- 
quittal ; but the minority was so strong that tliey could not 
venture to ask for a vote of approbation, as they had at first in- 

(') The war with France, which was destined to t>e so glorious for this country, 
had begun with a disaster. The French, under the Dulce of Richelieu, had talcen 
Minorca. Admiral Bjng, who had failed in reliering the island, paid for his fault 
with his life. The Duke of Newcastle retired from power under the weight of pop- 
ular indignation ; and a ministry. In which Pitt, afterward Earl of Chatham, sec- 
retary of state, was called into office. The king, howerer, who was strongly 
prejudiced against his new ministers, lost no time in getting rid of them. Dut 
the hearts of the people were with Pitt, and they were determined to have him 
back again. 
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tended ; and it was thought by some shrewd observers that, if 
Pitt had exerted himself to the utmost of his power, the inqui- 
ry might Iiave ended in a censure, if not in an impeachment. 

Pitt showed on this occasion u moderation and self-govern- 
ment which was not habitual to him. He had found, by ex- 
perience, that he could not stand alone. His eloquence and 
his popularity had done much, very much for him. Without 
rank, without fortune, without borough interest, hated by the 
king, hated by the aristocracy, he was a person of the firet im- 
portance in the State. He had been suffered to form a min- 
istry, and to pronounce sentence of exclusion on all his rivals, 
on the most powerful nobleman of the Whig party, on the 
ablest debater in the House of Commons. And he now found 
that he had gone too far. The English Constitution was not, 
indeed, without a popular element. But other elements gen- 
erally predominated. The confidence and admiration of the 
nation might make a statesman formidable at the head of an 
opposition, might load him with framed and glazed parch- 
ments and gold boxes, might possibly, under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, such as those of the preceding year, raise him for 
a time to power. But, constituted as Parliament then was, 
the favorite of the people could not depend on a majority in 
the people's own house. The Duke of Newcastle, however 
contemptible in morals, manners, and understanding, was a 
dangerous enemy. His rank, his wealth, his unrivaled par- 
liamentary interest, would alone have made him important. 
But this was not all. The Whig aristocracy regarded him as 
their leader. His long possession of power had given him a 
kind of prescriptive right to possess it still. The House of 
Commons had been elected when he was at the head of affairs. 
The members for the ministerial boroughs had all been nomi- 
nated by him. The public offices swarmed with his creatures. 

Pitt desired power ; and he desired it, we really believe, 
from high and generous motives. He was, in the strict sense 
of the word, a patriot. He had none of that philanthropy 
which the great French writers of his time preached to all the 
nations of Europe. He loved England as an Athenian loved 
the City of the Violet Crown^ as a Roman loved the City of 
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the Seven Hills. He saw his country insulted and defeated. 
He saw the national spirit sinking. Yet he knew what the 
resources of the empire, vigorously employed, could effect ; 
and he felt that he was the man to employ them vigorously. 
" My lord," he said to the Duke of Devonshire, " I am sure 
that I can save this country, and that nobody else can." 

Desiring, then, to be in power, and feeling that his abilities 
and the public confidence were not alone sufficient to keep 
him in power against the wishes of the court and of the aris- 
tocracy, he began to think of a coalition with Newcastle. 

Newcastle was equally disposed to a reconciliation. He, 
too, had profited by his recent experience. He had found 
that the court and the aristocracy, though powerful, were not 
every thing in the State. A strong oligarchical connection, 
a great borough interest, ample patronage, and secret-service 
money might, in quiet times, be all that a minister needed ; 
but it was unsafe to trust wholly to such support in time of 
war, of discontent, and of agitation. The composition of the 
House of Conmions was not wholly aristocratical ; and, what- 
ever be the composition of large deliberative assemblies, their 
spirit is always, in some degree, popular. Where there are 
free debates, eloquence must have admirers, and reason must 
make converts. Where there is a free press, the governors 
must live in constant awe of the opinions of the governed. 

Thus these two men, so unlike in character, so lately mortal 
enemies, were necessary to each other. Newcastle had fallen 
in November, for want of that public confidence which Pitt 
possessed, and of that parliamentary support which Pitt was 
better qualified than any man of his time to give. Pitt had 
fallen in April, for want of that species of influence which 
Newcastle had passed his whole life in acquiring and hoard- 
ing. Neither of them had power enough to support himself. 
Each of them had power enough to overturn the other. Their 
union would be irresistible. Neither the king nor any party 
in the State would be able to stand against them. 

Newcastle took the Treasury. Pitt was secretary of state, 
with the lead in the House of Commons, and with the su- 
preme direction of the war and of foreign affairs. Fox, the 
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only man who could have given much annoyance to the new 
Government, was silenced with the office of pay-master, which, 
during the continuance of that war, was probahly the most 
lucrative'place in the whole Government. lie was poor, and 
the situation was tempting ; yet it can not but seem extraor- 
dinary that a man who had played a first part in politics, and 
whose abilities had been found not unequal to that part, who 
had sat in the Cabinet, who had led the Ilouse of Commons, 
who had been twice intrusted by the king with the office of 
forming a ministry, who was regarded as the rival of Pitt, and 
who at one time seemed likely to be a successful rival, should 
have consented, for the sake of emolument, to take a subordi- 
nate place, and to give silent votes for all the measures of a gov- 
ernment to the deliberations of which he was not summoned. 

The first acts of the new administration were characterized 
rather by vigor than by judgment. Expeditions were sent 
against different parts of the French coast with little success. 
The small island of Aix was taken, Ilochefort threatened, a 
few ships burned in the harbor of St. Maloes, and a few guns 
and mortars brought home as trophies from the fortifications 
of Cherbourg. But soon conquests of a very different kind 
filled the kingdom with pride and rejoicing. A succession 
of victories undoubtedly brilliant, and, as it was thought, not 
barren, raised to the highest point the fame of the minister to 
whom the conduct of the war had been intrusted. In July, 
1758, Louisburg fell. The whole island of Cape Breton was 
reduced. The fleet to which the Court of Versailles had con- 
fided the defense of French America was destroyed. The 
captured standards were borne in triumph from Kensington 
Palace to the City, and were suspended in St. Paul's Church, 
amidst the roar of guns and kettle-drums, and the shouts of 
an immense multitude. Addresses of congratulation came in 
from all the great towns of England. Parliament met only 
to decree thanks and monuments, and to bestow, without one 
murmur, supplies more than double of those which had been 
given during the war of the Grand Alliance. 

The year 1759 opened with the conquest of Goree. Next 
fell Guadaloupe; then Ticonderoga; then Niagara. The 
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Toulon squadron was completely defeated by Boscawen off 
Cape Lagos. But the greatest exploit of the year was the 
aRrhievement of Wolfe on the heights of Abraham. The news 
of his glorious death and of the fall of Quebec reached Lon- 
don in the very week in which the Houses met. All was joy 
and triumph. Envy and faction were forced to join in the 
general applause. Whigs and Tories vied with each other in 
extolling the genius and energy of Pitt. His colleagues were 
never talked of or thought of. The House of Commons, the 
nation, the colonies, our allies, our enemies, had their eyes 
fixed on him alone. 

Scarcely had Parliament voted a monument to Wolfe, when 
another great event called for fresh rejoicings. The Brest 
fleet, under the command of Conflans, had put out to sea. It 
was overtaken by an English squadron under Hawke. Con- 
flans attempted to take shelter close under the French coast. 
The shore was rocky ; the night was black ; the wind was fu- 
rious ; the waves of the Bay of Biscay ran high. But Pitt 
had infused into every branch of the service a spirit which 
had long been unknown. No British seaman was disposed to 
err on the same side with Byng. The pilot told Hawke that 
the attack could not be made without the greatest danger. 
"You have done your duty in remonstrating," answered 
Hawke ; " I will answer for every thing. I command you to 
lay me along-side the French admiral." Two French ships of 
the line struck. Four were destroyed. The rest hid them- 
selves in the rivers of Brittany. 

The year 1760 came; and still triumph followed triumph. 
Montreal was taken ; the whole province of Canada was sub- 
jugated ; the French fleets underwent a succession of disasters 
in the seas of Europe and America. 

In the mean time conquests equaling in rapidity, and far 
surpassing in magnitude, those of Cortez and Pizarro, had 
been achieved in the East. In the space of three years the 
English had founded a mighty empire. The French had been 
defeated in every part of India. Cliandemagore had surren- 
dered to Clive, Pondicherry to Coote. Throughout Bengal, 
Bahar, Orissa, and the Camatic, the authority of the East In- 

20 
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dia Company was more absolute than that of Acbar or An- 
rongzebe had ever been. 

On the Continent of Europe the odds were against England. 
We had but one important ally, the King of Prussia ; and he 
was attacked, not only by France, but also by Bussia and Aus- 
tria. Yet even on the Continent the energy of Pitt tri- 
umphed over all difficulties. Vehemently as he had con- 
demned the practice of subsidizing foreign princes, he now 
carried that practice farther than Carteret himself would have 
ventured to do. The active and able sovereign of Prussia re- 
ceived such pecuniary assistance as enabled him to maintain 
the conflict on equal terms against his powerful enemies. On 
no subject had Pitt ever spoken with so much eloquence and 
ardor as on the mischiefs of the Uanoverian connection. He 
now declared, not without much sliow of reason, that it would 
be unworthy of the English people to suffer their king to be 
deprived of his electoral dominions in an English quarrel. 
Ue assured his countrymen that they should be no losers, and 
that he would conquer America for them in Germany. By 
taking this line, he conciliated the king, and lost no pai*t of 
his influence with the nation. In Parliament, such was the 
ascendency which his eloquence, his success, his high situation, 
his pride, and his intrepidity had obtained for him, that he 
took liberties with the House of which there had been no ex- 
ample, and which have never since been imitated. No orator 
could there venture to reproach him with inconsistency. One 
unfortunate man made the attempt, and was so much discon- 
certed by the scornful demeanor of the minister that he stam- 
mered, stopped, and sat down. Even the old Tory country 
gentlemen, to whom the very name of Hanover had been odi- 
ous, gave their hearty ayes to subsidy after subsidy. In a live- 
ly contemporary satire, much more lively, indeed, than deli- 
cate, this remarkable conversion is not unhappily described : 

** No more they make a fiddle-faddle 
About a HeMian horac or saddle. 
No mora of Continental measures ; 
No more of wasting British treasures. 
Ten miUions, and a vote of credit, 
Tis right. He can*t be wrong who did it.** 
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' The snccess of Pittas Continental measures, was such as 
might have been expected from their vigor. When he came 
into power, Hanover was in imminent danger ; and before he 
had been in oflSce three months, the whole electorate was in 
the hands of France. But the face of affairs was speedily 
changed. The invaders were driven out. An army, partly 
English, partly ITanoverian, partly composed of soldiers fur- 
nished by the petty princes of Oermany, was placed under the 
command of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. The French 
were beaten in 1768 at Crevelt. In 1769 they received a still 
more complete and humiliating defeat at Minden. 

In the mean time the nation exhibited all the signs of wealth 
and prosperity. The merchants of London had never been 
more thriving. Tlie importance of several great commercial 
and manufacturing towns, of Glasgow in particular, dates from 
this period. The fine inscription on the monument of Lord 
Chatham in Guildhall records the general opinion of the citi- 
zens of London, that under his administration commerce had 
been " united with and made to flourish by war.'' 

It must be owned that these signs of prosperity were in 
some degree delusive. It must be owned that some of our 
conquests were rather splendid than useful. It must be 
owned that the expense of the war never entered into Pitt's 
consideration. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
the cost of his victories increased the pleasure with which he 
contemplated them. Unlike other men in his situation, he 
loved to exaggerate the sums which the nation was laying 
out under his direction. lie was proud of the sacrifices and 
efforts which his eloquence and his success had induced his 
countrymen to make. The price at which he purchased 
faithful service and complete victory, though far smaller than 
that which his son, the most profuse and incapable of war 
ministers, paid for treachery, defeat, and shame, was long and 
severely felt by the nation. 

Even as a war minister, Pitt is scarcely entitled to all the 
praise which his contemporaries lavished on him. We, per- 
haps from ignorance, can not discern in his arrangements any 
appearance of profound or dexterous combination. Several 
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of his expeditions, particularly those which were sent to the 
coast of France, were at once costly and absurd. Our Indian 
conquests, though they add to the splendor of the period dur- 
ing which he was at the head of affairs, were not planned by 
him. He had undoubtedly great energy, great determination, 
great means at his command. His temper was enterprising ; 
and, situated as he was, he had only to follow his temper. 
The wealth of a rich nation, the valor of a brave nation, were 
ready to support him in every attempt. 

In one respect, however, he deserved all the praise that he 
has ever received. The success of our arms was perhaps ow- 
ing less to the skill of his dispositions than to the national re- 
sources and the national spirit. But that the national spirit 
rose to the emergency, that the national resources were con- 
tributed with unexampled cheerfulness, this was undoubtedly 
his work. The ardor of his soul had set the whole kingdom 
on fire. It inflamed every soldier who dragged the cannon 
up the heights of Quebec, and every sailor who boarded the 
French ships among the rocks of Brittany. The minis- 
ter, before he had been long in office, had imparted to the 
commanders whom he employed his own impetuous, advent- 
urous, and defying character. They, like him, were disposed 
to risk every thing, to play double or quits to the last, to 
think nothing done while any thing remained undone, to fail 
rather than not to attempt. For the errors of rashness there 
might be indulgence. For overcaution, for faults like those 
of Lord George Sackville, there was no mercy. In other 
times, and against other enemies, this mode of warfare might 
have failed. But the state of the French Government and 
of the French nation gave every advantage to Pitt. The fops 
and intriguers of Yersailles were appalled and bewildered by 
his vigor. A panic spread through all ranks of society. Our 
enemies soon considered it as a settled thing that they were 
always to be beaten. Thus victory begot victory ; till at 
last, wherever the forces of the two nations met, they met 
with disdainful confidence on one side, and with a craven fear 
on the other. 

Tlie situation which Pitt occupied at the close of the reign 
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of George the Second was the most enviable ever occupied 
by any public man in English history. He had conciliated 
the king ; he domineered over the House of Commons ; he 
was adored by the people ; he was admired by all Europe. 
He was the first Englishman of his time ; and he had made 
England the first country in the world. The Great Com- 
moner, the name by which he was often designated, might 
look down with scorn on coronets and Garters. The nation 
was drunk with joy and pride. The Parliament was as quiet 
as it had been under Pelham. The old party distinctions were 
almost effaced ; nor was their place yet supplied by distinc- 
tions of a still mord important kind. A new generation of 
country squires and rectors had arisen who knew not the 
Stuarts. The Dissentci*a were tolerated ; the Catholics not 
cruelly persecuted. The Church was drowsy and indulgent. 
The great civil and religious conflict which began at tlie 
Keformation seemed to have terminated in universal repose. 
Whigs and Tories, Churchmen and Puritans, spoke with equal 
reverence of the Constitution, and with equal enthusiasm of 
the talents, virtues, and services of the minister. 

A few years sufficed to change the whole aspect of affairs. 
A nation convulsed by faction, a throne assailed by the fiercest 
invective, a House of Commons hated and despised by the na- 
tion, England set against Scotland, Britain set against Amer- 
ica, a rival legislature sitting beyond the Atlantic, English 
blood shed by English bayonets, our armies capitulating, our 
conquests wrested from us, our enemies hastening to take 
vengeance for past humiliation, our flag scarcely able to main- 
tain itself in our own seas, such was the spectacle which Pitt 
lived to see. But the history of this great revolution requires 
far more space than we can at present bestow. We leave 
the Great Commoner in the zenith of his glory. It is not im- 
possible that we may take some other opportunity of tracing 
his life to its melancholy yet not inglorious close.(') 

(*) MncAulny fnlfllled thifl promims by his second article on Lord Chatham, writ- 
ten in 1844, ten years after the first 
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MILTON'S POETRY. 

[Eanj on Milton.] 



The moBt striking characteristic of the poetry of Milton is 
the extreme remoteness of the associations by means of which 
it acts on the reader. Its effect is produced, not so much by 
what it expresses as by what It suggests ; not so much by the 
ideas which it directly conveys as by other ideas which are 
connected with them. He electrifies the mind through con- 
ductors. The most unimaginative man must understand the 
" Iliad." Homer gives him no choice, and requires from him 
no exertion, but takes the whole upon himself, and sets the 
images in so clear a light that it is impossible to be blind to 
them. The works of Milton can not be comprehended or en- 
joyed unless the mind of the reader eo-operate with that of 
the writer. He does not pai^t a finished picture, or play for 
a mere passive listener. He sketches, and leaves others to fill 
up the outline. He strikes the key-note, and expects his hear- 
er to make out the melody. 

We often hear of the magical influence of poetry. The 
expression, in general, means nothing; but, applied to the 
writings of Milton, it is most appropriate. His poetry acts 
like an incantation. Its merit lies less in its obvious meaning 
than in its occult power. There would seem, at first sight, to 
be no more in his words than in other words. But they are 
words of enchantment. No sooner are they pronounced than 
the past is present and the distant near. New forms of beau- 
ty start at once into existence, and all the burial-places of the 
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memory give up their dead. Change the structure of the 
sentence : substitute one synonym for another, and the whole 
effect is destroyed. The spell loses its power ; and he who 
should then hope to conjure with it would find himself as 
much mistaken as Cassini in the Arabian tale, when he stood 
crying, " Open Wheat," " Open Barley," to the door which 
obeyed no sound but " Open Sesame." The miserable failure 
of Dryden, in his attempt to translate into his own diction 
some parts of the '^ Paradise Lost," is a remarkable instance 
of this. 

In support of these observations we may remark that 
scarcely any passages in the poems of Milton are more gener- 
ally known or more frequently repeated than those which are 
little more than muster-rolls of names. They are not always 
more appropriate or more melodious than other names. But 
they are charmed names. Every one of them is the first link 
in a long chain of associated ideas. Like the dwelling-place 
of our infancy revisited in manhood, like the song of our coun- 
try heard in a strange land, they produce upon us an effect 
wholly independent of their intrinsic value. One transports 
us back to a remote period of history. Another places us 
among the novel scenes and manners of a distant region. A 
third evokes all the dear classical recollections of childhood, 
the school -room, the dog-eared Virgil, the holiday, and the 
prize. A fourth brings before us the splendid phantoms of 
chivalrous romance, the trophied lists, the embroidered hous- 
ings, the quaint devices, the haunted forests, the enchanted 
gardens, the achievements of enamored knights, and the smiles 
of rescued princesses. 

In none of the works of Milton is his peculiar manner more 
happily displayed than in the "Allegro" and the "Penscro- 
so." It is impossible to conceive that the mechanism of lan- 
guage can be brought to a moi*e exquisite degree of perfec- 
tion. These poems differ from others, as attar-of-roses differs 
from oi*dinary rose-water, the close-packed essence from the 
thin diluted mixture. They are, indeed, not so much poems 
as collections of hints, from each of which the reader is to make 
out a poem for himself. Every epithet is a text for a stanza. 
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There are several of the minor poems of Milton on which 
we would willingly make a few remarks. Still more willingly 
would we enter into a detailed examination of that admirable 
poem, the " Paradise Regained," which, strangely enough, is 
scarcely ever mentioned except as an instance of the blindness 
of the parental affection which men of letters bear toward the 
offspring of their intellects. That Milton was mistaken in 
preferring this work, excellent as it is, to the " Paradise Lost," 
we readily admit. But we are sure that the superiority of the 
" Paradise Lost" to the " Paradise Regained" is not more de- 
cided than the superiority of the " Paradise Regained " to ev- 
ery poem which has since made its appearance. Our limits, 
however, prevent us from discussing the point at length. We 
hasten on to that extraordinaiy production which the general 
suffrage of critics has placed in the highest class of human 
compositions. 

The only poem of modem times which can be compared 
with the " Paradise Lost " is " The Divine Comedy." The 
subject of Milton, in some points, resembled that of Dante ; 
but he has treated it in a widely different manner. We can 
not, we think, better illustrate our opinion respecting our own 
great poet than by contrasting him with the father of Tuscan 
literature. 

The poetry of Milton differs from that of Dante as the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt differed from the picture-writing of 
Mexico. The images which Dante employs speak for them- 
selves ; they stand simply for what they are. Those of Mil- 
ton have a signification which is often discernible only to the 
initiated. Their value depends less on what they directly 
represent than on what they remotely suggest. However 
strange, however grotesque, may be the appearance which 
Dante undertakes to describe, he never shrinks from describ- 
ing it. He gives us the shape, the color, the sound, the smell, 
the taste ; he counts the numbers, he measures the size. His 
similes are the illustrations of a traveler. Unlike those of 
other poets, and especially of Milton, they are introduced in a 
plain, business-like manner ; not for the sake of any beauty in 
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the objects from which they are drawn ; not for the sake of 
any ornament which they may impart to the poem ; but sim- 
ply in order to make the meaning of the writer as clear to the 
reader as it is to himself. The ruins of the precipice which 
led from the sixth to the seventh circle of hell were like those 
of the rock which fell into the Adige on the south of Trent. 
The cataract of Phlegethon was like that of Aqua Cheta at 
the monastery of St. Benedict. The place where the heretics 
were confined in burning tombs resembled the vast cemetery 
of Aries. 

Now let us compare with the exact details of Dante the 
dim intimations of Milton. We will cite a few examples. 
The English poet has never thought of taking the measure of 
Satan. He gives us merely a vague idea of vast bulk. In 
one passage the fiend lies stretched out huge in length, float- 
ing many a rood, equal in size to the earth-born enemies of 
Jove, or to the sea-monster which the mariner mistakes for an 
island. When he addresses himself to battle against the guard- 
ian angels, he stands like Teneriffe or Atlas : his stature reaches 
the sky. Contrast with these descriptions the lines in which 
Dante has described the gigantic spectre of Nimrod. '^ His 
face seemed to me as long and as broad as the ball of St. Pe- 
ter's at Rome; and his other limbs were in proportion; so 
that the bank, which concealed him from the waist downward, 
nevertheless showed so much of him that three tall Germans 
would in vain have attempted to reach to his hair." We are 
sensible that we do no justice to the admirable style of the 
Florentine poet. But Mr. Gary's translation is not at hand ;(*) 
and our version, however rude, is sufiicient to illustrate our 
meaning. 

Once more, compare the lazar -house in the eleventh book 
of the ^^ Paradise Lost " with the last ward of Malebolge in 

(') *' It is generally better/* writes Mr. RuskiD, '* to read ten lines of any poet in 
the original language, howerer painfully, than ten cantos of a translation. But 
an exception may be made in favor of Cary*s Dante. If no poet ever was liable to 
lose more in translation, none was ever so carefully translated; and I hardly 
know whether most to admire the rigid fidelity or the sweet and solemn harmony 
of Gary's verse." 
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Dante. Milton avoids the loathsome details, and takes refuge 
in indistinct but solemn and tremendous imagery, Despair 
hurrying from couch to conch to mock the wretches with his 
attendance, Death shaking his dart over them, but, in spite of 
supplications, delaying to strike. What says Dante ? '' There 
was such a moan there as there would be if all the sick who, 
between July and September, are in the hospitals of Yaldi- 
chiana, and of the Tuscan swamps, and of Sardinia, were in 
one pit together ; and such a stench was issuing forth as is 
wont tQ issue from decayed limbs." 

We will not take upon ourselves the invidious office of set- 
tling precedency between two such writers. Each in his own 
department is incomparable ; and each, we may remark, has 
wisely, or fortunately, taken a subject adapted to exhibit his 
peculiar talent to the greatest advantage. " The Divine Com- 
edy " is a personal narrative. Dante is the eye-witness and 
ear-witness of that which he relates. He is the verv man who 
lias heard the tormented spirits crying out for the second 
death, who has read the dusky characters on the portal within 
which there is no hope, who has hidden his face from the ter- 
rors of the Gorgon, who has fled from the hooks and the seeth- 
ing pitch of Barbariccia and Draghignazzo. His own hands 
have grasped the shaggy sides of Lucifer. His own feet have 
climbed the mountain of expiation. His own brow has been 
marked by the purifying angel. The reader would throw 
aside such a tale in incredulous disgust, unless it were told 
with the strongest air of veracity, with a sobriety even in 
its horrors, with the greatest precision and multiplicity in its 
details. The narrative of Milton in this respect differs from 
that of Dante, as the adventures of Amadis differ from those 
of QuUiver.Q The author of "Amadis" would have made 
his book ridiculous if he had introduced those minute partic- 
ulars which give such a charm to the work of Swift, the nau- 
tical observations, the affected delicacy about names, the of- 
ficial documents transcribed at full length, and all the unmean- 



(') ** Amadis of OauP' wan the most popular of those chi^alric romances of the 
Middle Ages which Genrantes ridiculed in **Don Quixote. *' 
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ing g088ip and scandal of the court, springing out of nothing, 
and tending to nothing. We are not shocked at being told 
that a man who lived, nobody knows when, saw many very 
strange sights, and we can easily abandon ourselves to the il- 
lusion of the romance. But when Lemuel Gulliver, surgeon, 
resident at Rotherhithe, tells us of pygmies and giants, flying 
islands, and philosophizing horses, nothing but such circum- 
stantial touches could produce for a single moment a decep- 
tion on the imagination. 

The character of Milton was peculiarly distinguished by 
loftiness of spirit ; that of Dante by intensity of feeling. In 
every line of " The Divine Comedy " we discern the asperity 
which is produced by pride struggling with misery. There is 
perhaps no work in the world so deeply and uniformly sor- 
rowful. The melancholy of Dante was no fantastic caprice. 
It was not, as far as at this distance of time can be judged, the 
effect of external circumstances. It was from within. Nei- 
ther love nor glory, neither the conflicts of earth nor the hope 
of heaven, could dispel it. It turned every consolation and 
every pleasure into its own nature. It resembled that nox- 
ious Sardinian soil of which the intense bitterness is said to 
have been perceptible even in its honey. Ilis mind was, in 
the noble language of the Hebrew poet, '^ a land of darkness, 
as darkness itself, and where the light was as darkness.'^ The 
gloom of his character discolors all the passions of men and 
all the face of nature, and tinges with its own livid hue the 
flowers of Paradise and the glories of the eternal throne. All 
the portraits of him are singularly characteristic. No person 
can look on the features, noble even to niggodness, the dark 
furrows of the cheek, the haggard and woful stare of the eye, 
the sullen and contemptuous curve of the lip, and doubt that 
they belong to a man too proud and too sensitive to be happy. 

Milton was, like Dante, a statesman and a lover ; and, like 
Dante, he had been unfortunate in ambition and in love. He 
had survived his liealth and his sight, the comforts of his 
home, and the prosperity of his party. Of the great men by 
whom he had been distinguished at his entrance into life. 
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some had been taken away from the evil to come ; some had 
carried into foreign climates their unconquerable hatred of 
oppression; some were pining in dungeons; and some had 
poured forth their blood on scaffolds. Yenal and licentious 
scribblers, with just suflScient talent to clothe the thoughts 
of a pander in the style of a bellman, were now the favorite 
writers of the sovereign and of the public. It was a loath- 
some herd, which could be compared to nothing so fitly as to 
the rabble of Comus: grotesque monsters, half bestial, half 
human, dropping with wine, bloated with gluttony, and reel- 
ing in obscene dances. Amidst these that fair Muse was 
placed, like the chaste lady of the Masque, lofty, spotless, and 
serene, to be chattered at, and pointed at, and grinned at^ by 
the whole rout of satyrs and goblins. If ever despondency 
and asperity could be excused in any man, they might have 
been excused in Milton. But the strength of his mind over- 
came every calamity. Neither blindness, nor gout, nor age, 
nor penury, nor domestic afflictions, nor political disappoint- 
ments, nor abuse, nor proscription, nor neglect, had power to 
disturb his sedate and majestic patience. Ilis spirits do not 
seem to have been high, but they were singularly equable. 
Ills temper was serious, perhaps stern ; but it was a temper 
which no sufferings could render sullen or fretful Such as it 
was when, on the eve of great events, he returned from his 
travels, in the prime of health and manly beauty, loaded with 
literary distinctions, and glowing with patriotic hopes, such it 
continued to be when, after having experienced every calam- 
ity which is incident to our nature, old, poor, sightless, and 
disgraced, he retired to his hovel to die. 

Hence it was that, though he wrote the '^ Paradise Lost " at 
a time of life when images of beauty and tenderness are in 
general beginning to fade, even from those minds in which 
they have not been effaced by anxiety and disappointment, he 
adorned it with all that is most lovely and delightful in the 
physical and in the moral world. Neither Theocritus nor 
Ariosto had a finer or a more healthful sense of the pleasant- 
ness of external objects, or loved better to luxuriate amidst 
sunbeams and flowers, the songs of nightingales, the juice of 
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summer fruits, the coolness of shady fountains. His concep- 
tion of love unites all the voluptuousness of the Oriental ha- 
rem, and all the gallantry of the chivalric tournament, with all 
the pure and quiet affection of an English iii*eside. His poet- 
ry reminds us of the miracles of Alpine scenery. Nooks and 
dells, beautiful %b fairy-land, are embosomed in its most rug- 
ged and gigantic elevations. The roses and myrtles bloom 
unchilled on the verge of the avalanche. 

Traces, indeed, of the peculiar character of Milton may be 
found in all his works ; but it is most strongly displayed in 
the ^' Sonnets.'^ Those remarkable poems have been under- 
valued by critics who have not understood their nature. 
They have no epigrammatic point. There is none of the in- 
genuity of Filicaja in the thought, none of the hard and brill- 
iant enamel of Petrarch in the style. They are simple but 
majestic records of the feelings of the poet ; as little tricked 
out for the public eye as his diary would have been. A vic- 
tory, an expected attack upon the city, a momentary fit of de- 
pression or exultation, a jest thrown out against one of his 
books, a dream which for a short time restored to him that 
beautiful face over which the grave had closed forever, led 
him to musings which, without effort, shaped themselves into 
verse. The unity of sentiment and severity of style which 
characterize these little pieces remind us of the Greek An- 
thology, or perhaps still more of the Collects of the English 
Liturgy. The noble poem on the massacres of Piedmont is 
strictly a collect in verse. 

The ^^ Sonnets" are more or less striking, according as the 
occasions which gave birth to them are more or less interest- 
ing. But they are, almost without exception, dignified by a 
sobriety and greatness of mind to which we know not where 
to look for a parallel. It would, indeed, be scarcely safe to 
draw any decided inferences as to the character of a writer 
from passages directly egotistical. But the qualities which 
we have ascribed to Milton, though perhaps most strongly 
marked in those parts of his works which treat of his pereon- 
al feelings, are distinguishable in every page, and impart to 
all his writings, prose and poetry, English, Latin, and Italian^ 
a strong family likeness. 
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THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

[Essay on John Bitnjr«n]. 

Tub characteristic peculiarity of the " Pilgrim's Progress " 
is that it is the only work of its kind which possesses a strong 
human interest. Other allegories also amuse the fancy. The 
allegory of Bunyan has been read by many thousands with 
tears. There are some good allegories in Johnson's works, 
and some of still higher merit by Addison. In these per- 
formances there is, perhaps, as much wit and ingenuity as in 
the "Pilgrim's Progress." But the pleasure which is pro- 
duced by the " Vision of Mirza," the " Vision of Theodore," 
the genealogy of Wit, or the contest between Best and Labor, 
is exactly similar to the pleasure which we derive from one of 
Cowley's odes or from a canto of " Hudibras." It is a pleas- 
ure which belongs wholly to the understanding, and in which 
the feelings have no part whatever. Nay, even Spenser him- 
self, though assuredly one of the greatest poets that ever lived, 
could not succeed in the attempt to make allegory interest- 
ing. It was in vain that he lavished the riches of his mind 
on the " House of Pride " and the " House of Temperance." 
One unpardonable fault, the fault of tediousness, pervades 
the whole of " The Faery Queen." We become sick of cardi- 
nal virtues and deadly sins, and long for the society of plain 
men and women. Of the persons who read the first canto, 
not one in ten reaches the end of the first book, and not one 
in a hundred perseveres to the end of the poem. Very few 
and very weary are those who are in at the death of the 
Blatant Beast. If the last six books, which are said to have 
been destroyed in Ireland, had been preserved, we doubt 
whether any heart less stout than that of a commentator 
would have held out to the end. 

It is not so with the " Pilgrim's Progress." That wonder- 
ful book, while it obtains admiration from the most fastidious 
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critics, is loved by those who are too simple to admire it. 
Dr. Johnson, all whose studies were desultory, and who 
hated, as he said, to read books tlirough, made an exception 
in favor of tlie " Pilgrim's Progi-ess." That work was one of 
the two or three works which he wished longer. It was by 
no common merit that the illiterate sectary extracted praise 
like this from the most pedantic of critics and the most big- 
oted of Tories. In the wildest parts of Scotland the '^ Pil- 
grim's Progress" is the delight of the peasantry. In every 
nursery the " Pilgrim's Progress " is a greater favorite than 
"Jack the Giant-killer." Every reader knows the straight 
and narrow path as well as he knows a road in which he has 
gone backward and forward a hundred times. This is the 
highest miracle of genius, that things which are not should 
be as though tliey were, that the imaginations of one mind 
should become the personal recollections it another. And 
this miracle the tinker has wrought. There is no ascent, no 
declivity, no resting-place, no turnstile, with which we are 
not perfectly acquainted. The wicket-gate, and the desolate 
swamp which separates it from the City of Destruction ; the 
long line of road, as straight as a rule can make it ; the Inter- 
pretei''s house and all its fair shows ; the prisoner in the iron 
cage ; the palace, at the doors of which armed men kept guard, 
and on the battlements of which walked persons clothed all 
in gold ; the cross and the sepulchre ; the steep hill and the 
pleasant harbor ; the stately front of the House Beautiful by 
the wayside ; the chained lions crouching in the porch ; the low 
green valley of Ilumiliation, rich with grass and covered with 
flocks — all are as well known to us as the sights of our own 
street. Then we come to the narrow place where Apollyon 
strode right across the whole breadth of the way, to stop the 
journey of Christian, and where afterward the pillar was set 
up to testify how bravely the pilgrim had fought the good 
fight. As we advance, the valley becomes deeper and deeper. 
The shade of the precipices on both sides falls blacker and 
blacker. The clouds gather overhead. Doleful voices, the 
clanking of chains, and the rushing of many feet to and fro, 
are heard through the darkness. The way, hardly discernible 
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in gloom, runs close by the month of the burning pit, which 
sends forth its flames, its noisome smoke, and its hideous 
shapes, to terrify the adventurer. Thence he goes on, amidst 
the snares and pitfalls, with the mangled bodies of those who 
have perished lying in the ditch by his side. At the end of 
the long dark valley he passes the dens in which the old gi- 
ants dwelt, amidst the bones of those whom they had slain. 

Then the road passes straight on through a waste moor, 
till at length the towers of a distant city appear before the 
traveler; and soon he is in the midst of the innumerable 
multitudes of Vanity Fair. There are the jugglers and the 
apes, the shops and the puppet-shows. There are Italian 
Row, and French Row, and Spanish Row, and Britain Row, 
with their crowds of buycre, sellers, and loungers, jabbering 
all the languages of the earth. 

Thence we go on by the little hill of the silver mine, and 
through the meadow of lilies, along the bank of tliat pleasant 
river which is bordered on both sides by fruit-trees. On the 
left branches off the path leading to the horrible castle, the 
court -yard of which is paved with the skulls of pilgrims; 
and right onward are the sheep-folds and orchards of the De- 
lectable Mountains. 

From the Delectable Mountains, the way lies through the 
fogs and briers of the Enchanted Ground, with here and 
there a bed of soft cushions spread under a green harbor. 
And beyond is the land of Beulali, where the flowers, the 
grapes, and the songs of birds never cease, and where the 
sun shines night and day. Thence are plainly seen the gold- 
en pavements and streets of pearl, on the other side of that 
black and cold river over which there is no bridge. 

All the stages of the journey, all the forms which cross or 
overtake the pilgrims, giants and hobgoblins, ill-favored ones 
and shining ones, the tall, comely, swarthy Madam Bubble, 
with her great purse by her side and her fingers playing with 
the money, the black man in the bright vesture, Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman and my Lord Ilategood, Mr. Talkative and Mrs. 
Timorous, all are actually existing beings to us. We follow 
the travelers through their allegorical progress witli interest 

21 
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not inferior to that with which we follow Elizabeth from Si- 
beria to Moscow, or Joanie Deans from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don. Bunyan is almost the only writer who ever gave to the 
abstract the interest of the concrete. In the works of many 
celebrated authors, men are mere personifications. We have 
not a jealous man, but jealousy ; not a traitor, but perfidy ; not 
a patriot, but patriotism. The mind of Bunyan, on the con- 
trary, was so imaginative tliat personifications, when he dealt 
with them, became men. A dialogue between two qualities, 
in his dream, has more dramatic effect than a dialogue be- 
tween two human beings in most plays. 

The history of Bunyan is the history of a most excitable 
mind in an age of excitement. By most of his biographers 
he has been treated with gross injustice. They have under- 
stood in a popular sense all those strong terms of self-con- 
demnation which he employed in a theological sense. They 
have, therefore, represented him as an abandoned wretch, re- 
claimed by means almost miraculous, or, to use their favor- 
ite metaphor, ^^ as a brand plucked from the burning." Mr. 
Ivimey calls him the depraved Bunyan and the wicked tinker 
of Elstow. Surely Mr. Ivimey ought to have been too famil- 
iar with the bitter accusations which the most pious people 
are in the habit of bringing against themselves, to understiuid 
literally all the strong expressions which ai*e to be found in 
the ^^ Grace Abounding." It is quite clear, as Mr. Southey 
most justly remarks, that Bunyan never was a vicious man. 
He marri^ very early ; and he solemnly declares that he was 
strictly faithful to his wife. He does not appear to have 
been a drunkard. He owns, indeed, that, when a boy, he 
never spoke without an oath. But a single admonition cured 
him of this bad habit for life ; and the cure must have been 
wrought early, for at eighteen he was in the army of the 
Parliament ; and if he had carried the vice of profaneness into 
that service, he would doubtless have received something more 
than an admonition from Sergeant Bind-their-kings-in-chains, 
or Captain Hew-Agag-in-pieces-bef ore-theLord. Bell-ringing 
and playing at hockey on Sundays seem to have been the 
worst vices of this depraved tinker. They would have passed 
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for virtnes with Archbishop Laud. It is quite clear that, 
from a very early age, Bunyan was a man of a strict life and 
of a tender conscience. " He had been," says Mr. Southey, 
'^a blackguard." Even this we think too hard a censure. 
Bunyan was not, we admit, so fine a gentleman as Lord Digby ; 
but he was a blackguard no otherwise than as every labor- 
ing man that ever lived has been a blackguard. Indeed, Mr. 
Southey acknowledges this. '^ Such he might have been ex- 
pected to be by his birth, breeding, and vocation. Scarcely, 
indeed, by possibility, could he have been otherwise." A 
man whose manners and sentiments are decidedly below those 
of his class deserves to be called a blackguard. But it is 
surely unfair to apply so strong a word of reproach to one 
who is only what the great mass of every community must 
inevitably be. 

Those horrible internal conflicts which Bunyan has de- 
scribed with so much power of language prove, not that he 
was a worse man than his neighbors, but that his mind was 
constantly occupied by religious considerations, that his fervor 
exceeded his knowledge, and that his imagination exercised 
despotic power over his body and mind. He heard voices 
from heaven. He saw strange visions of distant hills, pleas- 
ant and sunny as his own Delectable Mountains. From those 
abodes he wa« shut out, and placed in a dark and horrible 
wilderness, where he wandered through ice and snow, striving 
to make his way into the happy region of light. At one time 
he was seized with an inclination to work miracles. At an- 
other time he thought himself actually possessed by the devil. 
He could distinguish the blasphemous whispers. He felt his 
infernal enemy pulling at his clothes behind him. He spumed 
with his feet and struck with his hands at the destroyer. Some- 
times he was tempted to sell his part in the salvation of man- 
kind. Sometimes a violent impulse urged him to start up from 
his food, to fall on his knees, and to break forth into prayer. 
At length he fancied that he had committed the unpardonable 
sin. His agony convulsed his robust frame. He was, he says, 
as if his breast-bone would split ; and this he took for a sign 
that he was destined to burst asunder like Judas. The agita- 
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tion of his nerves made all his moTements tremulous ; and this 
trembling, he supposed, was a visible mark of his reprobation, 
like that which had been set on Cain. At one time, indeed, an 
encouraging voice seemed to rush in at the window, like the 
noise of wind, but very pleasant, and commanded, as he says, 
a great calm in his soul. At another time, a word of comfort 
^^ was spoke loud unto him ; it showed a great word ; it seemed 
to be writ in great letters." But these intervals of ease were 
short. His state, during two years and a half, was generally 
the most horrible that the human mind can imagine. ^^I 
walked," says he, with his own peculiar eloquence, ^^to a 
neighboring town, and sat down upon a settle in the street, 
and fell into a very deep pause about the most fearful state 
my sin had brought me to ; and, after long musing, I lifted up 
my head ; but methought I saw as if the sun that shineth in 
the heavens did grudge to give me light ; and as if the very 
stones in the street and tiles upon the houses did band tliem- 
solves against me. Methought that they all combined togctli- 
er to banish mo out of the world. I was abhorred of them, 
and unfit to dwell among them, because I had sinned against 
the Saviour. Oh, how happy now was every creature over I ! 
for they stood fast, and kept their station. But I was gone 
and lost." Scarcely any mad-house could produce an instance 
of delusion so strong, or of misery so acute. 

It was through this Valley of the Sliadow of Deatli, over- 
hung by darkness, peopled with devils, resounding with blas- 
phemy and lamentation, and passing amidst quagmires, snares, 
and pitfalls, close by the very mouth of hell, that Bunyan jour- 
neyed to that bright and fruitful land of Beulah, in which he 
sojourned during the latter period of his pilgrimage. The 
unly truce which his cnicl sufTcriags und tcniptatiouB sceuied 
to have left behind them was an affectionate compassion for 
those who were still in the state in which he had once been. 
Beligion has scarcely ever worn a form so calm and soothing 
as in his allegory. The feeling which predominates through 
the whole book is a feeling of tenderness for weak, timid, and 
harassed minds. The character of Mr. Fearing, of Mr. Fee- 
ble-Mind, of Mr. Despondency and his daugliter, Miss Much- 
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afraid ; the acconnt of poor Littlef aith, who was robbed by 
the three thieves of his spending-money ; the description of 
Christian's terror in the dungeons of Oiant Despair and in 
his passage through the river — ^all clearly show how strong a 
sympathy Bnnyau felt, after his own mind had become clear 
and cheerful, for pei*sons afflicted with religious melancholy. 

There are, we think, some characters and scenes in the " Pil- 
grim's Progress" which can be fully comprehended and en- 
joyed only by persons familiar with the history of the times 
through which Bunyan lived. The character of Mr. Great- 
heart, the guide, is an example. His fighting is, of course, 
allegorical ; but the allegory is not strictly preserved. He de- 
livers a sermon on imputed righteousness to his companions ; 
and, soon after, he gives battle to Giant Grim, who had taken 
upon him to back the lions. He expounds the fifty -third 
chapter of Isaiah to the household and guests of Gains ; and 
then he sallies out to attack Slaygood, who was of the nature 
of flesh-eaters, in his den. These are inconsistencies ; but they 
are inconsistencies which add, we think, to the intei*est of the 
narrative. We have not the least doubt that Bunyan had in 
view some stout old Greatheart of Naseby and Worcester, who 
prayed with his men before he drilled tliem, who know the 
spiritual state of every dragoon in his troop, and who, with the 
praises of God in his mouth, and a two-edged sword in his 
hand, had turned to flight, on many fields of battle, the swear- 
ing, drunken bravoes of Rupert and Lunsford. 

Every age produces such men as By-ends. But the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century was eminently prolific of such 
men. Mr. Sou they thinks that the satire was aimed at some 
particular individual ; and this seems by no means improba- 
ble. At all events, Bunyan must have known many of those 
hypocrites who followed religion only when religion walked 
in silver slippers, when the sun shone, and when the people ap- 
plauded. Indeed, he might have easily found all the kindred 
of By-ends among the public men of his time. He might have 
found among the peers my Lord Turn-about, my Loi-d Time- 
server, and my Lord Fair-speech ; in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Smooth-man, Mr. Anytiiing, and Mr. Facing-both-ways ; 
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nor would '^ the parson of the parish, Mr. Two-tongnes," have 
been wanting. The town of Bedford probably contained 
more than one politician who, after contriving to raise an es- 
tate by seeking the Lord during the reign of tlie saints, con- 
trived to keep wliat he had got by persecuting the saints dur- 
ing the reign of the strumpets, and more than one priest who, 
during repeated changes in the discipline and doctrines of the 
Church, had remained constant to nothing but his benefice. 

One of the most remarkable passages in the '^Pilgrim's 
Progress" is that in which the proceedings against Faithful 
are described. It is impossible to doubt that Bunyan intend- 
ed to satirize the mode in which state trials were conducted 
under Charles the Second. The license given to witnesses for 
the prosecution, the shameless partiality and ferocious inso- 
lence of the judge, the precipitancy and tlio blind rancor of 
tlie jury, remind us of those odious mummeries wliich, from 
the Bestoration to the Revolution, were merely forms prelim- 
inary to hanging, drawing, and quartering. 

'* JuDOB. Thou ruoagate, heretic, aod traitor, hast thou heard what these hooeat 
gentlemen have witnessed against thee ? 

"Faitiiful. May I speak a few words in my own defense? 

*' JuDOB. Sirrah, sirrah 1 thou deservost to live no longer, but to be slain imme- 
diately upon the place; yet, that all men may see our gentleness to thee, let us 
hear what thou, vile runagate, hast to say." 

No person who knows the state trials can be at a loss for 
parallel cases. Indeed, write what Bunyan would, the base- 
ness and cruelty of the lawyers of those times " sinned up to 
it still," and even went beyond it. The imaginary trial of 
Faithful, before a jury composed of personified vices, was just 
and merciful, when compared with the real trial of Alice 
Lisle before that tribunal where all the vices sat in the per- 
son of Jeffreys. 

Tlie style of Bunyan is delightful to every reader, and in- 
valuable as a study to every person who wishes to obtain a 
wide command over the English language. The vocabulary 
is the vocabulary of the common people. There is not an 
expression, if we except a few teclinical terms of theology, 
which would puzzle the rudest i)casant. We have observed 
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several pages which do not contain a single word of more 
than two syllables. Yet no writer has said more exactly what 
he meant to say. For magnificence, for pathos, for vehement 
exhortation, for subtle disquisition, for every purpose of the 
poet, the orator, and the divine, this homely dialect, the dia- 
lect of plain worldng-men, was perfectly snfficieat. There is 
no book in our literature on which we would so readily stake 
the fame of the old unpolluted English language, no book 
which shows so well how rich that language is in its own 
proper wealth, and how little it has been improved by all that 
it has borrowed. 

Cowper saidj forty or fifty years ago, that he dared not 
name John Bunyan in his verse, for fear of moving a sneer. 
To our refined forefathers, wo suppose, Lord Roscommon's 
^^ Essay on Translated Verse," and the Duke of Buckingham- 
shire's "Essay on Poetry," appeared to be compositions in- 
finitely superior to the allegory of the preaching tinker. We 
live in better times ; and we are not afraid to say that, though 
there were many clever men in England during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, there were only two minds which 
possessed the imaginative faculty in a very eminent degree. 
One of those minds produced the " Paradise Lost/' the other 
the "Pilgrim's Progress." • 



THE CONTROVERSY ABOUT THE EPISTLES OF 

PHALARIS. 

[Enay on Sir Willtani Temple.] 

The chief amusement of Temple's declining years was lit- 
erature. After his final retreat from business, he wrote his 
very agreeable "Memoirs," corrected and transcribed many of 
his letters, and published several miscellaneous treatises, the 
best of which, we think, is that on " Gardening." Tlie style 
of his essays is, on the whole, excellent, almost always pleas- 
ing, and now and then stately and splendid. The matter is 
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generally of much less value ; as our readers will readily be- 
lieve when we inform them that Mr. Courtenay, a biographer, 
that is to say, a liteniry vassal, bound by tlie iunnemorial law 
of his tenure to render homage, aids, reliefs, and all other 
customary services to his lord, avows that he can not give an 
opinion about the essay on '^ Heroic Virtue," because he can 
not read it without skipping ; a circumstance which strikes us 
as peculiarly strange, when we consider how long Mr. Courte- 
nay was at the India Board, and how many thousand parar 
graplis of the copious official eloquence of the East he must 
have perused. 

One of Sir William's pieces, however, deserves notice, not, 
indeed, on account of its intrinsic merit, but on account of 
the light which it throws on some curious weaknesses of his 
character, and on account of the extraordinary effects which 
it produced in the republic of letters. A most idle and con- 
temptible controversy had arisen in France touching the com- 
parative merit of the ancient and modem writers. It was 
certainly not to be expected that, in that age, the question 
would be tried according to those large and philosophical 
principles of criticism which guided the judgments of Les- 
sing and of Ilerder.(') But it might have been expected that 
those who undertook to decide the point would at least take 
the trouble to read and understand the authors on whose mer- 
its they were to pronounce. Now, it is no exaggeration to 
say that, among the disputants who clamored, some for the 
ancients and some for the moderns, very few were decently 
acquainted with either ancient or modern literature, and hard- 
ly one was well acquainted with both. In Kacine's amusing 
preface to the ^^Iphigdnie" the reader may find noticed a 
most ridiculous mistake into which one of the champions of 
the moderns fell about a passage in the ^^Alcestis" of Eurip- 
ides. Another writer is so inconceivably ignorant as to 
blame Homer for mixing the four Greek dialects, Doric, 
Ionic, JSolic, and Attic, just, says he, as if a French poet were 

(') Leasing, the great German writer on art, author of the "Laocoon," which 
llacaulaj was never tired of reading, lived between 1720 and 1781. Ilerder died 
in 1808. 
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to pnt Gascon phrases and Picard phrases into the inidst of 
his pure Parisian writing. On the other hand, it is no exag- 
geration to say that the defenders of the ancients were entire- 
ly unacquainted with the greatest productions of later times ; 
nor, indeed, were the defenders of the moderns better in- 
formed. The parallels which were instituted in the course 
of this dispute are inexpressibly ridiculous. Balzac was se- 
lected as the rival of Cicero.(') Corneille was said to unite 
the merits of -^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. We 
should like to see a ^^ Prometheus " after Comeille's fashion. 
The " Provincial Letters," masterpieces undoubtedly of rea- 
soning, wit, and eloquence, were pronounced to be superior 
to all the writings of Plato, Cicero, and Lucian together, par- 
ticularly in the art of dialogue, an art in which, as it happens, 
Plato far excelled all men, and in which Pascal, great and ad- 
mirable in other respects, is notoriously very deficient. 

This childish controversy spread to England; and some 
mischievous demon suggested to Temple the thought of un- 
dertaking the defense of the ancients. As to his qualifica- 
tions for the task, it is sufHcient to say, that he knew not a 
word of Greek. But his vanity, which, when he was engaged 
in the conflicts of active life and surrounded by rivals, had 
been kept in tolerable order by his discretion, now, when he 
had long lived in seclusion, and had become accustomed to 
regard himself as by far the first man of his circle, rendered 
him blind to his own deficiencies. In an evil hour he pub- 
lished an essay on ^'Ancient and Modem Learning." The 
style of this treatise is very good, the matter ludicrons and 
contemptible to the last degree. There we read how Lycur- 
gus traveled into India, and brought the Spartan laws from 
that country ; how Orpheus made voyages in search of knowl- 
edge, and attained to a depth of learning which has made him 
renowned in all succeeding ages ; how Pythagoras passed 
twenty-two years in Egypt, and, after graduating there, spent 
twelve years more at Babylon, where the Magi admitted him 
adewulem; how the ancient Brahmins lived two lumdred 

(') Balzac was a writer of the aerenteenth oentarj, patroniied by Richelieo. 
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years; how the earliest Greek philosophers foretold earth- 
quakes and plagues, and put down riots by magic ; and how 
much Kinus surpassed in abilities any of his successors on the 
throne of Assyria. The moderns, Sir William owns, have 
found out the circulation of the blood ; but, on the other 
hand, they have quite lost the art of conjuring ; nor can any 
modem fiddler enchant fislies, fowls, and serpents by his per- 
formance. He tells us that ^' Thales, Pythagoras, Democritus, 
Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus made greater prog- 
resses in the several empires of science than any of their suc- 
cessors have since been able to reach ;" which is just as ab- 
surd as if he had said that the greatest names in British sci- 
ence are Merlin, Michael Scott, Dr. Sydenham, and Lord Ba- 
con.(') Indeed, the manner in which Temple mixes the his- 
torical and the fabulous reminds us of those classical diction- 
aries, intended for the use of schools, in which Karcissus, the 
lover of himself, and Narcissus, the freedman of Claudius ; 
Pollux, the son of Jupiter and Leda, and Pollux, the author of 
the ^^ Onomasticon," are ranged under the same headings, and 
treated as personages equally real. Tlie effect of this arrange- 
ment resembles that which would be produced by a diction- 
ary of modem names, consisting of such articles as the follow- 
ing : '^ Jones, William, an eminent Orientalist, and one of the 
Judges of the Supremo Court of Judicature in Bengal. — 
Davy, a fiend who destroys ships. — Thomas, a foundling, 
brought up by Mr. AUworthy." It is from such sources as 
these that Temple seems to have leamed all that he knew 
about the ancients. lie puts the story of Orpheus between 
the Olympic games and the battle of Arbela ; as if we had 
exactly the same reasons for believing that Orpheus led beasts 
with his lyre, which we have for believing that there were 
races at Pisa, or that Alexander conquered Darius. 

He manages little better when he comes to the modems. 
He gives a catalogue of those whom he regards as the greatest 
writers of later times. It is sufficient to say that, in his list of 

(') Dr. Sydenham wu Uie moBt eminent practical physician of our country in 
the seventeenth century. Michael Scott is the wizard of the " Lay of the Last 
Minstrel," and Merlin is the wizard of Mr. Tenny8on*s '* Idyls of the Kin^*' 
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Italians, he has omitted Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso ; 
in his list of Spaniards, Lope and Calderon; in his list of 
French, Pascal, Bossuet, Moliere, Comeille, Racine, and Boi- 
leau ; and in his list of English, Chaucer, Spensier, Shakspeare, 
and Milton. 

In the midst of all this vast mass of absurdity one para- 
graph stands out pre-eminent. The doctrine of Temple, not 
a very comfortable doctrine, is that the human race is con- 
stantly degenerating, and that the oldest books in every kind 
are the best. In confirmation of this notion, he remarks that 
the ^^ Fables of ^sop " are the best fables, and the ^^ Letters of 
Phalaris ^' the best letters in the world.(') On the merit of the 
" Letters of Plialaris " he dwells with great warmth and with 
extraordinary felicity of language. Indeed, we could hardly 
select a more favorable specimen of the graceful and easy maj- 
esty to which his style sometimes rises than this unlucky pas- 
sage. He knows, he says, that some learned men, or men who 
pass for learned, such as Politian, have doubted the genuine- 
ness of these letters ; but of such doubts he speaks with the 
greatest contempt. Now it is perfectly certain, first, that the 
letters are very bad ; secondly, that they are spurious ; and, 
thirdly, that, whether they be bad or good, spurious or gen- 
uine. Temple could know nothing of the matter; inasmuch as 
he was no more able to construe a line of them than to de- 
cipher an Egyptian obelisk. 

This essay, silly as it is, was exceedingly well received, both 
in England and on the Continent. And the reason is evi- 

(*) Phnlnrifl wm tho Greek tyrant who governed Agrigcntuin, in Sicily, more tlian 
500 yciirs before tlie Cliristian era. Some literary man of tho later Roman Empire 
composed a series of letters, which purported to hare been written by Phalaris. 
Such a tour defmre was then the fashion of the day. In his biography of Atter- 
bury, Macaulay declares the evidence against the genuineness of the letters to be 
overwhelming. At the revival of Greek literature In Europe "they were pro- 
nounced spurious by Politian, the greatest scholar hi Italy, aqd by Erasmus, the 
greatest scholar on our side of the Alps.** Indeed, Macaulay Is of opinion that it 
would be as easy to persuade an educated Englishman that one of Johnson*s 
'* Ramblers ** was the work of William Wallace as to persuade a man like Eras- 
mus that a pedantic exercise, pieced together by a sophist in the days of Julian, 
was the work of " a crafty and ferodous Dorian, who roasted people alive many 
years before there existed a volume of prose hi the Greek language.** 
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deiit. The classical scliolara who saw its absurdity were gen- 
erally on the side of the ancients, and were inclined rather to 
veil than to expose the blunders of an ally ; the champions of 
the moderns were generally as ignorant as Temple himself ; 
and the multitude was charmed by his flowing and melodious 
diction. He was doomed, however, to smart, as he well de- 
served, for his vanity and folly. 

Christchurch at Oxford was then widely and justly cele- 
brated as a place where the lighter parts of classical learning 
were cultivated with success. With the deeper mysteries of 
philology neither the instructors nor the pupils had the small- 
est acquaintance. They fancied themselves Scaligers, as Bent- 
ley scornfully said, if they could write a copy of Latin verses 
with only two or three small faults. From this college pro- 
ceeded a new edition of the ^' Letters of Phalaris," which were 
rare, and had been in request since the appearance of Temple's 
essay. The nominal editor was Charles Boyle, a young man 
of noble family and promising parts ; but some older mem- 
bers of the society lent their assistance. While the work was 
in preparation, an idle quarrel, occasioned, it should seem, by 
the negligence and misrepresentations of a book-seller, arose 
between Boyle and the king's librarian, Hichard Bentley. 
Boyle, in the preface to his edition, inserted a bitter reflection 
on Bentley. Bentley revenged himself by proving that the 
^^ Epistles of Phalaris" were forgeries, and in his remarks on 
this subject treated Temple, not indecently, but with no great 
reverence. 

Temple, who was quite unaccustomed to any but the most 
res[)ectful usage, who, even while engaged in politics, had al- 
ways shrunk from all rude collision and had gcncnilly suc- 
ceeded in avoiding it, and whoso scnbitivencss hud been in- 
creased by many years of seclusion and flattery, was moved to 
most violent resentment, complained, very unjustly, of Bent- 
ley's foul-mouthed raillery, and declared that he had com- 
menced an answer, but had laid it aside, ^^ having no mind to 
enter the lists with such a mean, dull, unmannerly pedant." 
Whatever may be thought of the temper which Sir William 
showed on this occasion, we can not too highly applaud his 
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discretion in not finishing and pablishing his answer, which 
would certainly have been a most extraordinary performance. 

Ue was not, however, without defenders. Like Hector, 
when struck down prostrate by Ajax, he was in an instant 
covered by a thick crowd of shields. Christchurch was up in 
arms; and though that college seems then to have been al- 
most destitute of severe and accurate learning, no academical 
society could show a greater array of oratora, wits, politicians, 
bustling adventurers who united the superficial accomplish- 
ments of the scholar with the manners and arts of the man of 
the world ; and this formidable body resolved to try how far 
smart repartees, well-turned sentences, confidence, puffing, and 
intrigue could, on the question whether a Greek book were 
or were not genuine, supply the place of a little knowledge 
of Greek. 

Out came the " Reply " to Bentley, bearing the name of 
Boyle, but in truth written by Atterbury, with the assistance 
of Smalridge and others.(') A most remarkable book it is, 
and often reminds us of Goldsmith's observation, that the 
French would be the best cooks in the world if they had any 
butcher^s meat ; for that they can make ten dishes out of a 
nettle-top. It really deserves the praise, whatever that praise 
may be worth, of being the best book ever written by any 
man on the wrong side of a question of which he was pro- 
foundly ignorant. The learning of the confederacy is that of 
a school-boy, and not of an extraordinary school-boy ; but it is 
used with the skill and address of most able, artful, and ex- 
perienced men ; it is beaten out to the very thinnest leaf, and 
is disposed in such a wav as to seem ten times larger than it 
is. The dexterity with which tlie confederates avoid grap- 
pling with those parts of the subject with which they know 
themselves to be incompetent to deal is quite wonderful. 

(') Atterburr, an ardent and able Jacobite, and a member of the brilliant litera- 
ry society of the time of Anne, was sncccssively Dean of Cariisle, Dean of Christ- 
church at Oxford, and then Bishop of Rochester and Dean of Westminster. He 
everywhere moved in an atmosphere of contention and Intrigue. Smalridge, who 
succeeded him both at Carlisle and at Christchurch, used to say, ** Atterbury goes 
before, and sets every thing on fire. I come after him with a bucket of water.** . 
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Now and then, indeed, they commit disgraceful blunders, for 
which old Busby ,(') under whom they had studied, would have 
whipped them all round. But this circumstance only raises 
our opinion of the talents which made such a iight with such 
scanty means. Let readers who are not acquainted with the 
controversy imagine a Frenchman, who has acquired just En- 
glish enough to read the Spectator with a dictionary, coming 
forward to defend the genuineness of Ireland's '^Yortigem" 
against Malone,(') and they will have some notion of the feat 
wliich Atterbury had the audacity to undertake, and which, 
for a time, it was really thought that he had pei-fonned. 

The illusion was soon dispelled. Bentley's answer forever 
settled the question, and established his claim to the first place 
among classical scholars. Nor do those do him justice who 
represent the controversy as a battle between wit and learn- 
ing. For though there is a lamentable deficiency of learning 
on the side of Boyle, there is no want of wit on the side of 
Bentloy. Other qualities, too, as valuable as either wit or 
learning, appear conspicuously in Bentley's book — a rare sa- 
gacity, an unrivaled power of combination, a perfect mastery 
of all the weapons of logic. He was greatly indebted to the 
furious outcry which the misrepresentations, sarcasms, and in- 
trigues of his opponents had raised against him, an outcry 
in which fashionable and political circles joined, and which 
was echoed by thousands who did not know whether Phalaris 
ruled in Sicily or Siam. Ilis spirit, daring even to rashness, 
self-<K)nfident even to negligence, and proud even to insolent 
ferocity, was awed for the first and for the last time, awed, 



{}) Dr. Biisby waa Head -master of Westminster School from 1640 to 1605. 
Sixtoeo bishoiM, who had boon his scliolurs, were on Uio l>cuch at one and tlio 
same time. Uo educated two generations of successful statesinen and indiflTereni 
verse-writers. Among the names chronicled in Johnson's " Lives of the Poets/* 
Duke, Halifax, Stepnej, King, Edmund Smith, and Rowe had all been Westminster 
boys. The mediocrity of the list is, however, redeemed by Dryden and Prior. 

(*) William Ireland forged a number of Shakspearian documents; and then, 
emboldened by success, composed the tragedy of ** Vortigem," which he attributed 
to the great poet. Halone destroyed the credit of the play by a pamphlet ; and 
the piece was hissed off the stage on the first night of representation. This event 
occurred in 1790. Irehmd afterward owned, and gloried in, the Unposture. 
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not into meanness or cowardice, but into wariness and sobrie- 
ty. For once he ran no risks ; he left no crevice nngnarded ; 
he wantoned in no paradoxes ; above all, he returned no rail- 
ing for the railing of his enemies. In almost every thing that 
he has written we can discover proofs of genius and learning. 
But it is only here that his genius and learning appear to 
have been constantly under the guidance of good sense and 
good temper.(') 



ADDISON'S POEM OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

[EMAy on Addison.] 

Tidings arrived of the great battle fought at Blenheim on 
the IStli of August, 1704. By the Whigs the news was hailed 
with transports of joy and pride. No fault, no cause of quar- 
rel, could be remembered by them against the commander 
whose genius had in one day changed the face of Europe, 
saved the imperial throne, humbled the House of Bourbon, 
and secured the Act of Settlement against foreign hostility. 
Tlie feeling of the Tories was very different. They could 
not, indeed, without imprudence, openly express regret at an 
event so glorious to their country; but their congratulations 
were so cold and sullen as to give deep disgust to the victori- 
ous general and his friends. 

Godolphin was not a reading man. Whatever time he 
could spare from business he was in the habit of spending at 

(') The wits, unfortunately for themselves, chose the wrong side in this famous 
quarrel Swift took up the cudgels against Bentley with great yigor in his '* Bat- 
tle of the Books." Pope, bj a series of attacks upon the great critic, proved how 
little Greek a roan requires to know in order to translate Homer. But the most 
unlucky of all was Dr. Garth, who embodied his opinion of the controversy in the 
following lines : 

'* So diamonds take a lustre from their foil, 
And to a Bentley *tis we owe a Boyle ** — 

a couplet which nfTonls the most conRpiciioun example in literature of the dangers 
to which even a clever man lays himself open who writes about what he does not 
understand. 
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Newmarket or at tlie eard-table. But lie was not absolutely 
indiiferent to poetry ; and he was too intelligent an observer 
not to perceive that literature was a formidable engine of po- 
litical warfare, and that the great Whig leadera had strength- 
ened their party and raised their character by extending a 
liberal and judicious patronage to good writers. He was mor- 
tified, and not without reason, by the exceeding badness of 
the poems which appeared in honor of the battle of Blen- 
heim. One of those poems has been rescued from oblivion 
by the exquisite absurdity of three lines : 

** Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 
And each man mounted on his capering beast ; 
Into the Danube they were pushed by shoals.*' 

Where to procure better verses the Treasurer did not know. 
He understood how to negotiate a loan or remit a subsidy ; 
he was also well versed in the history of loinning-horses and 
fighting -cocks; but his acquaintance among the poets was 
very small. lie consulted Halifax ; but Halifax sdfected to 
decline the office of adviser. He had, he said, done his best, 
when he had power, to encourage men whose abilities and ac- 
quirements might do honor to their country. Those times 
were over. Other maxims had prevailed. Merit was suffered 
to pine in obscurity, and the public money was squandered on 
the undeserving. " I do know," he added, " a gentleman who 
would celebrate the battle in a manner worthy of the subject ; 
but I will not name him." Godolphin, who was expert at the 
soft answer which tumeth away wrath, and who was under 
the necessity of paying court to the Whigs, gently replied that 
there was too much ground for Halifax's complaints, but that 
what was amiss should in time be rectified, and that, in the 
mean time, the services of a man such as Halifax had described 
should be liberally rewarded. Halifax then mentioned Ad- 
dison, but, mindful of the dignity as well as of the pecuniary 
interest of his friend, insisted that the minister should apply 
in the most courteous manner to Addison himself ; and this 
Godolphin promised to do. 

Addison then occupied a garret up three pair of stairs, over 
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a small shop in the Ilajmarket. In this hnmble lodging he 
was surprised, on the morning which followed the conversa- 
tion between Godolphin and Halifax, by a visit from no less 
a person than the Right Honorable Henry Boyle, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and afterward Lord Carleton. This 
high -bom minister had been sent by the lord treasurer as 
embassador to the needy poet. Addison readily undertook 
the proposed task — a task whicli, to so good a Whig, was prob- 
ably a pleasure. When the poem was little mora than half 
finished, he showed it to Qodolphin, who was delighted with 
it, and particularly with the famous similitude of the Angel. 
Addison was instantly appointed to a commissionership worth 
about two hundred pounds a year, and was assured that this 
nppoiiituicnt was only an earnest of greater favora. 

The ^^ Campaign " came forth, and was as much admired 
by the public as by the minister. It pleases us less, on the 
whole, than the " Epistle to Halifax." Yet it undoubtedly 
ranks high among the poems which appeared during the in- 
terval between the death of Dryden and the dawn of Pope's 
genius. The chief merit of the "Campaign," we think, is 
tliat which was noticed by Johnson, the manly and rational 
rejection of fiction. The first great poet whose works have 
come down to us sung of war long before war became a 
science or a trade. If, in his time, there was enmity between 
two little Greek towns, each poured forth its crowd of citizens, 
ignorant of discipline, and armed with implements of labor 
rudely turned into weapons. On each side appeared con- 
spicuous a few chiefs, whose wealth had enabled them to pro- 
cure good armor, horses,' and chariots, and whose leisure had 
enabled them to practice mih'tary exercises. One such chief, 
if he were a man of great strength, agility, and courage, would 
probably be more formidable than twenty common men ;- and 
the force and dexterity with which he flung his spear might 
have no inconsiderable share in deciding the event of the 
day. Such were probably the battles with which Homer was 
familiar. But Homer related the actions of men of a former 
generation, of men who sprung from the gods, and communed 
with the gods face to face ; of men, one of whom could with 

22 
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ease hurl rocks whicli two sturdy hinds of a later period would 
be unable even to lift. lie therefore naturally represented 
their martial exploits as resembling in kind, but far sui'passing 
in magnitude, those of the stoutest and most exi)ert comltat- 
ants of his own ago. Achilles, clad in celestial armor, drawn 
by celestial coursers, grasping the spear which none but him- 
self could raise, driving all Troy and Lycia before him, and 
choking Scamander with dead, was only a magnificent exag- 
geration of the real hero, who, strong, fearless, accustomed to 
the use of weapons, guarded by a shield and helmet of the 
best Sidonian fabric, and whirled along by horses of Thessalian 
breed, struck down with his own right arm foe after foe. In 
all rude societies similar notions are found. There are at this 
day countries where the Life-guardsman Shaw would be con- 
sidered as a much greater warrior than the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Bonaparte loved to describe* the astonisliment with 
which the Mamelukes looked at his diminutive figure. Mou- 
rad Bey, distinguished above all his fellows by his bodily 
strength, and by the skill with which he managed his horse 
and his sabre, could not believe that a man who was scarcely 
five feet high, and rode like a butcher, could be the greatest 
soldier in Europe. 

Homer's descriptions of war had therefore as nnich truth 
as poetry requires. But truth was altogether wanting to the 
performances of those who, writing about battles which had 
scarcely any thing in common with the battles of his times, 
servilely imitated his manner. The folly of Silius Italicus, 
in particular, is positively nauseous. He undertook to record 
in verse the vicissitudes of a great struggle between generals 
of the first order ; and his narrative is made up of the hideous 
wounds which these generals inflicted with their own hands. 
Asdrubal flings a spear which grazes the shoulder of the con- 
sul Nero; but Nero sends his spear into Asdrubal's side. 
Fabius slays Thuris and Butes and Maris and Arses, and the 
long-haired Adherbes, and the gigantic Thylis, and Sapharus 
and Monsesus, and the trumpeter Morinus. Hannibal runs 
Perusinus through the groin with a stake, and breaks the 
backbone of Telesinus with a huge stone. This detestable 
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fashion was copied in modem times, and continued to prevail 
down to the age of Addison. Several versifiers had described 
William turning thousands to flight by his single prowess, and 
dyeing the Boyne with Irish blood. Nay, so estimable a 
writer as John Philips, the author of " The Splendid Shilling," 
represented Marlborough as having won the battle of Blen- 
heim merely by strength of muscle and skill in fence. The 
foUowing lines may servo as an example : 

*' ChurchiU, viewing where 
The violence of Tallard most prevailedi 
Game to oppose his slaughtering arm. With speed 
Precipitate he rode, urging his waj 
O'er hills of gasping heroes, and fallen steeds 
Rolling in death. Destruction, grim with blood, 
Attends his furious course. Around his head 
The glowing balls play innocent, while he 
With dire impetuous sway deals fatal blows 
Among the flying Oauls. In Gallic blood 
He dyes his reeking sword, and strews the ground 
With headless ranks. What can they do f Or how 
Withstand his wide-destroying sword ?*' 

Addison, with excellent sense and taste, departed from this 
ridiculous fashion. lie reserved his praise for the qualities 
which made Marlborough truly great— energy, sagacity, mili- 
tary science ; but, above all, the poet extolled the firmness of 
that mind which, in the midst of confusion, uproar, and slaugh-^ 
ter, examined and disposed every thing with the serene wid^ 
dom of a higher intelligence. 

Here it was that he introduced the famous comparison of 
Marlborough to an angel guiding the whirlwind. We will 
not dispute the general justice of Johnson's remarks on this 
passage ; but we must point out one circumstance which ap- 
pears to have escaped all the critics. The extraordinary efifect 
which this simile produced when it first appeared, and which 
to the following generation seemed inexplicable, is doubtless 
to be chiefly attributed to a lino which, most readers now re- 
gard as a feeble parenthesis, 

**Such as, of late, o*er pale Britannia pass'd.'* 
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Addison spoke, not of a storm, but of tlie storm. The great 
tempest of November, 1703, the only tempest whicli iu our 
latitude has equaled the rage of a tropical hurricane, had left 
a dreadful recollection in the minds of all men. No other 
tempest was ever in this country the occasion of a parliament- 
ary address or of a public fast. Whole fleets had been cast 
away. Large mansions had been blown down. One prelate 
had been buried beneath the ruins of his palace. London 
and Bristol had presented the appearance of cities just sacked. 
Hundreds of families were still in mourning. The prostrate 
trunks of large trees, and the ruins of houses, still attested, in 
all the southern counties, the fury of the blast. The popu- 
larity which the simile of the Angel enjoyed among Addison's 
contemporaries has always seemed to us to be a i*emarkable 
instance of the advantage which, in rhetoric and poetry, the 
particular has over the general. 



THE SPECTATOR. 

[Essay on Addison.] 

The Toiler had completely changed its character. It was 
now nothing but a series of essays on books, morals, and man- 
ners. Steele therefore resolved to bring it to a close, and 
to commence a new work on an improved plan. It was an- 
nounced that this new work would be published daily. The 
undertaking was generally regarded as bold, or rather rash ; 
but the event amply justified the contideace with which 
Steele relied on the fertility of Addison's genius. On the 2d 
of January, 1711, appeared the last TaUer. At the beginning 
of March following, appeared the first of an incomparable 
series of papers, containing observations on life and literature 
by an imaginary SpecUtor. 

The Spectator himself was conceived and drawn by Addi- 
son ; and it is not easy to doubt that the portrait was meant 
to be in some features a likeness of the painter. The Spec- 
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tator is a gentleman who, after passing a studious youth at 
the university, has traveled on classic ground, and has be- 
stowed much attention on curious points of antiquity. He 
has, on his return, fixed his residence in London, and has ob- 
served all the forms of life which are to be found in that 
great city, has daily listened to the wits of WilFs, has smoked 
with the philosophers of the Grecian, and has mingled with 
the persons at Child's, and with tlio politicians at the St. 
Jameses. In the morning, he often listens to the hum of the 
Exchange ; in the evening, his face is constantly to be seen 
in the pit of Drury Lane Theatre. But an insurmountable 
bashf ulness prevents him from opening his mouth, except in 
a small circle of intimate friends. 

These friends were first sketched by Steele. Four of the 
club — the templar, the clergyman, the soldier, and the mer- 
chant — were uninteresting figures, fit only for a background. 
But the other two — an old country baronet and an old town 
rake — though not delineated with a very delicate pencil, had 
some good strokes. Addison took the rude outlines into his 
own hands, retouched them, colored them, and is in truth the 
creator of the Sir Roger de Coverley and the Will Iloney- 
comb with whom we are all familiar. 

The plan of theSpedatar must be allowed to be both origi- 
nal and eminently happy. Every valuable essay in the series 
may be read with pleasure separately; yet the five or six 
hundred essays form a whole, and a whole which has the in- 
terest of a novel. It must be remembered, too, that at that 
time no novel, giving a lively and powerful picture of the 
common life and manners of England, had appeared. Rich- 
ardson was working as a compositor. Fielding was robbing 
birds -nests. Smollett was not yet born. The narrative, 
therefore, which connects together the Spectator's essays gave 
to our ancestors their first taste of an exquisite and untried 
pleasure. That narrative was indeed constructed with no art 
or labor. Tlie events were such events as occur every day. 
Sir Roger comes up to town to see Eugenio, as the worthy 
baronet always calls Prince Eugene, goes with the Spectator 
on the water to Spring Qardens, walks among the tombs in 
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the Abbey, and is frightened by the Mohawks, but conquers 
his apprehension so far as to go to the theatre when ^' The 
Distressed Mother " is acted. The Spectator pays a visit in 
the summer to Coverley Hall, is charmed with the old house, 
the old butler, and the old chaplain, cats a jack caught by 
Will Wimble, rides to the assizes, and hears a point of law 
discussed by Tom Touchy. At last a letter from the honest 
butler brings to the dub the news that Sir Eoger is dead. 
Will Honeycomb marries and reforms at sixty. The club 
breaks up, and the Spectator resigns his functions. Such 
events can hardly be said to form a plot ; yet they are related 
with such truth, such gi*ace, such wit, such humor, such pathos, 
such knowledge of the human heart, such knowledge of the 
ways of the world, that they charm us on the hundredth peru- 
sal. We have not the least doubt that, if Addison had writ- 
ten a novel, on an extensive plan, it would have been superior 
to any that we possess. As it is, he is entitled to be consid- 
ered, not only as the greatest of the English essayists, but as 
the forenmner of the great English novelists. 

We say this of Addison alone ; for Addison is the Specta- 
tor. About three-sevenths of the work are his ; and it is no 
exaggeration to say that his worst essay is as good as the best 
essay of any of his coadjutors. His best essays approach near 
to absolute perfection ; nor is their excellence more wonderful 
than their variety. His invention never seems to (lag; nor 
is he ever under the necessity of repeating himself, or of wear- 
ing out a subject. There are no dregs in his wine. He re- 
gales us after the fashion of that prodigal nabob who held 
that there was only one good glass in a bottle. As soon as 
we have tasted the firat sparkling foam of a jest, it is with- 
drawn, and a fresh draught of nectar is at our lips. On the 
Monday we have an allegory as lively and ingenious as Lu- 
cian's '' Auction of Lives ;"(') on the Tuesday an Eastern apo- 

(') Lucian lived in the Beoond century after Clirist. Macaulay, in a letter written 
from India in the year 1S85, says : " I am now deep in Aristophanes and Lucian. 
Of Arittophanea I think as I always thought ; but Lucian has agreeably surprised 
me. At school I read some of his * Dialogues of the Dead * when I was thirteen ; 
and, to my shame, I never, to the best of my belief, read a line of him since. I am 
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logue, as richly colored as the " Tales of Scheherezade ;" on 
the Wednesday, a character described with the skill of La 
Bniyere;(') on the Thursday, a scene from common life, 
equal to the best chapters in " The Vicar of Wakefield ;" on 
the Friday, some sly Horatian pleasantry on fashionable fol- 
lies, on hoops, patches, or puppet-shows; and on the Satur- 
day a religious meditation, which will bear a comparison with 
the finest passages in Massillon. 

It is dangerous to select where there is so much tliat de- 
serves the highest praise. We will venture, however, to say 
that any person who wishes to form a just notion of the ex- 
tent and variety of Addison's powers will do well to read at 
one sitting the following papers, the two " Visits to the Ab- 
bey," the "Visit to the Exchange," the " Jounial of the Re- 
tired Citizen," the " Vision of Mirza," the " Transmigrations 
of Pug the Monkey," and the " Death of Sir Roger De Cov- 
erley."0 

The least valuable of Addison's contributions to the Specta- 
tor are, in the judgment of our age, his critical papers. Yet 
his critical papers are always luminous, and often ingenious. 
The very worst of them must be regarded as creditable to 
him, when the character of the school in which he had been 
trained is fairly considered. The best of them were much 
too good for his readers. In truth, he was not so far behind 
our generation as he was before his own. No essays in the 
Spectator were more censured and derided than those in 
which he raised his voice against the contempt with which 
our fine old ballads were regarded, and showed the scoffers 
that the same gold which, burnished and polished, gives lus- 

charmcd wUh him. His style seeras to rae to be superior to that of any extant 
writer who lived later than the age of Demosthenes and Theophrastus. He has 
a most peculiar and delicious Tcin of humor. It is not the humor of Aristophanes, 
it is not that of Plato ; and yet it is alcin to both ; not quite equal, I admit, to 
cither, but still exceedingly charming. I hardly know where to find an instance 
of a writer, in the decline of a literature, who has shown an Invention so rich and 
a taste so pure.** 

(*) Jean de Lfa nruytrc lived in the seventeenth century. He was a tutor of the 
Dauphin under F6n61on. 

(*) These papers are respectively numbered 26, 829, 69, 817, 159, 848, 617. 
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tre to the ^'^neid " and the " Odes of Horace," is mingled 
with the rude dross of " Chevy Cliaco." 

It is not strange that tlie success of the Spectator should 
have been such as no similar work has ever obtained. Tlie 
number of copies daily distributed was at iii-st three thou- 
sand. It subsequently increased, and had risen to near four 
thousand wlien the stamp -tax was imposed. That tax was 
fatal to a crowd of journals.(^) The Spectator^ however, 
stood its ground, doubled its price, and, though its circula- 
tion fell off, still yielded a large revenue both to the State and 
to the authors. For particular papei*s, the demand was im- 
mense ; of some, it is said, twenty thousand copies were re- 
quii*ed. But this was not all. To have the Spectator served 
up every morning with the Bohea and rolls was a luxury 
for the few. The majority were content to wait till essays 
enough had appeared to form a volume. Ten thousand copies 
of each volume were immediately taken off, and new editions 
were called for. It must be remembered that the population 
of England was then hardly a third of what it now is. The 
number of Englishmen who were in the habit of reading was 
probably not a sixth of what it now is. A shop-keeper or a 
farmer who found any pleasure in literature was a rarity. 
Nay, there were doubtless more than one knight of the shii-e 
whose country-seat did not contain ten books, receipt-books 
and books on farriery included. In these circumstances, the 
sale of the Spectator must be considered as indicating a pop- 
ularity quite as great as that of the most successful works of 
Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Dickens in our own time. 



(') The newspaper stamp-tax, imposed in 1713, amounted to a half -penny on 
half a sheet, and a penny on a whole shoot Tlio tax was gradually increased, 
until Pitt, in the great French war, raised it to fourpence. It was abolished in 
1855. 
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HORACE WALPOLE'S WRITINGS. 

[EMay on Horace Walpole*f Writtngi.] 

What is the charm, the irresistible charm, of Walpole's 
writings ? It consists, we think, in the art of amusing with- 
out exciting. He never convinces the reason, or fills the 
imagination, or touches the heart; but he keeps the mind 
of the reader constantly attentive and constantly entertained, 
lie had a strange ingenuity peculiarly his own, an ingenuity 
which appeared in all that he did — in his building, in Iiis gar- 
dening, in his upholstery, in the matter and in the manner 
of his writings. If we were to adopt the classification — not 
a very accurate classification — which Akenside has given of 
the pleasures of the imagination,^) we should say that with 
the Sublime and the Beautiful Walpole had nothing to do, 
but that the third province — the Odd — was his peculiar do- 
main. The motto which he prefixed to his "Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors " might have been inscribed with 
perfect propriety over the door of every room in his house, 
and on the title-page of every one of his books : " Dove di- 
avolo, Messer Ludovico, avete pigliate tante coglionerie ?"(•) 
In his villa, every apartment is a museum ; every piece of 
furniture is a curiosity; there is something strange in the 
form of the shovel; there is a long story belonging to the 
bell-rope. We wander among a profusion of rareties, of tri- 
fling intrinsic value, but so quaint in fashion, or connected 



(') Akenside, bom at NewcMtle-on-Tjne in 1721, wm only twenty-two years 
old wlien he wrote his '* Pleasures of the Imagination/* He took the book td 
Dodstcy, the publisher, and asked for it £120. Dodslcy carried Uie work to Pope, 
who, having looked into it, advised him not to make a niggardly offer, for this 
" was no every^Iay writer." 

(*) " Where, in the name of goodness, Mr. Ludovic, have yon got together all 
this rubbish V 
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with sueli remarkable names and events, that they may well 
detain our attention for a moment. A moment is enough. 
Some new relic, some new unique, some new carved work, 
some new enamel, is forthcoming in an instant. One cab- 
inet of trinkets is no sooner closed than another is opened. 
It is the same with Walpole's writings. It is not in their 
utility, it is not in their beauty, that their attraction lies. 
They are to the works of great historians and poets what 
Strawberry Hill is to the Museum of Sir Hans Sloane(') or 
to the Gallery of Florence. Walpole is constantly showing 
us things, not of very great value indeed, yet things which 
we are pleased to see, and which we can see nowhere else. 
They are baubles; but they are made curiosities either by 
his grotesque workmanship or by some association belong- 
ing to them. His style is one of those peculiar styles by 
which every body is attracted, and which nobody can safe- 
ly venture to imitate. He is a mannerist whose manner has 
become perfectly easy to him. His affectation is so habitual 
and so univei*sal that it can hardly be called affectation. The 
affectation is the essence of the man. It pervades all his 
thoughts and all his expressions. If it were taken away, 
nothing would be left. He coins new words, distoiis the 
senses of old words, and twists sentences into forms which 
make grammarians stare. But all this he does, not only with 
an air of ease, but as if he could not help doing it. His wit 
was, in its essential properties, of the same kind with that of 
Cowley and DonncO Like theirs, it consisted in an exqui- 

(*) Sir Hans Sloanc, the eminent physician and naturalist, died at Chelsea in 
1768. His natural-history collection and library of books and manuscripts formed 
the nucleus of the British Museum. 

(*) Johnson's criticism upon the school of Cowley and Donne, whom he, oddly 
enough, called the metaphysical poets, is quite admirable in its kind. He sums 
up their defects and their merits in two weighty sentences : " The most hetero- 
geneous ideas are yoked by violence together ; nature and art are ransacked for 
iUustrations, comparisons, and allusions ; their learning instructs, and their subUety 
surprises; but the reader commonly thinks his improvement dearly bought, and, 
though he sometimes admires, is seldom pleased." ** Yet great labor, directed by 
great abilities, is never wholly lost ; if tliey frequently threw away their wit upon 
false conceits, they likewise struck out unexpected truth ; if their conceits were far- 
fetched, they were often worth the carrying.'* 
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site perception of points of analogy and points of contrast too 
i»ubtle for common observation. Like them, Walpole perpet- 
ually startles us by the ease with which he yokes together 
ideas between which there would seem, at first sight, to be no 
connection. But he did not, like them, affect the gravity of 
a lecture, and draw his illustrations from the laboratory and 
from the schools. His tone was light and fleeing ; his topics 
were the topics of the club and the ball-room ; and therefore 
his strange combinations and far-fetched allusions, though 
very closely resembling those which tire us to death in the 
poems of the time of Charles the First, are read with pleasure 
constantly new. 

No man who has written so much is so seldom tiresome. 
In his books there are scarcely any of those passages which, 
in our school-days, we used to call ship. Yet he often wrote 
on subjects which are generally considered as dull, on subjects 
which men of great talents have in vain endeavored to render 
popular. When we compare the "Historic Doubts about 
Eichard the Third " with Whitaker's and Chalmers's books on 
a far more interesting question, the character of Mary Queen 
of Scots ; when we compare the "Anecdotes of Painting " with 
the works of Anthony Wood, of Nicliol8,(*) of Granger, we at 
once see Walpole's superiority, not in industry, not in learning, 
not in accuracy, not in logical power, but in the art of writing 
what people will like to read. He rejects all but the attract- 
ive parts of his subject. He keeps only what is in itself amus- 
ing, or what can be made so by the artifice of his diction. The 
coarser morsels of antiquarian learning he abandons to others, 
and sets out an entertainment worthy of a Roman epicure, an 
entertainment consisting of nothing but delicacies, the brains 
of singing birds, the roe of mullets, the sunny halves of peach- 
es. This we think is the great merit of his romance.(') There 
is little skill in the delineation of the characters. Manfred is 

(') Macnulay's passion for anoodotlcal literature ncrcr left him. Ho was reading 
Nichols during the last week of his life. Ills latest marginal note is dated Christ- 
mns-daj, 1850 ; and he died on the 28th of December. 

(') *' The Castle of Otranto/* which maj now bo bought In the same Tolume as 
that little gem *' Vathek/* bj Alderman Bockford. 
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as commonplace a tyrant, Jerome as commonplace a confessor, 
Theodore as commonplace a young gentleman, Isabella and 
Matilda as commonplace a pair of young ladies, as are to be 
found in any of the thousand Italian castles in which condoUi- 
eri have reveled or in which imprisoned duchesses have pined. 
We can not say that we much admire the big man whose 
sword is dug up in one quarter of the globe, whose helmet 
drops from the clouds in another, and who, after clattering 
and rustling for some days, ends by kicking the house down. 
But the story, whatever its value may be, never flags for a sin- 
gle moment. There are no digressions, or unseasonable de- 
scriptions, or long speeches. Every sentence carries the action 
forward. The excitement is constantly renewed. Absurd as 
is the machinery, insipid as are the human actors, no reader 
probably ever thought the book dull. 



LORD BTRON. 

CEaaay on Lord Byroo.] 

LoBD Byron, like Mr. Wordsworth, had nothing dramatic 
in his genius. He was, indeed, the reverse of a great dmma- 
tist, the very antithesis to a great dramatist. All his charac- 
ters — Harold looking on the sky, from which his country and 
the sun are disappearing together ; the Giaour standing apart 
in the gloom of the side aisle, and casting a haggard scowl 
from under his long hood at the crucifix and the censer ; Ck>n- 
rad leaning on his sword by the watch-tower ; I^ra smiling on 
the dancers ; Alp gazing steadily on the fatal cloud as it passes 
before the moon ; Manfred wandering among the precipices of 
Berne ; Azzo on the judgment-seat ; Ugo at the bar ; Lambro 
frowning on the siesta of his daughter and Juan ; Cain pre- 
senting his unacceptable offering — are essentially the same. 
The varieties are varieties merely of age, situation, and out- 
ward show. If ever I^rd Byron attempted to exhibit men 
of a different kind, he always made them either insipid or un- 
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natural. Selim is nothing. Bonnivart is nothing. Don Juan, 
in the first and best cantos, is a feeble copy of the page in the 
" Marriage of Figaro." Johnson, the man whom Juan meets 
in the slave-market, is a most striking failure. How differ- 
ently would Sir Walter Scott have drawn a bluff, fearless, 
Englishman in such a situation! The portrait would have 
seemed to walk out of the canvas. 

Lord Byron's women, like his men, are all of one breed. 
Haidee is a half -savage and girlish Julia ; Julia is a civilized 
and matronly Haidee. Leila is a wedded Zuleika, Zuleika a 
virgin Leila. Gulnare and Medora appear to have been inten- 
tionally opposed to each other. Yet the difference is a differ- 
ence of situation only. A slight change of circumstances 
would, it should seem, have sent Gulnare to the lute of Me- 
dora, and armed Medora with the dagger of Gulnare. 

It is hardly too much to say that Lord Byron could exhibit 
only one man and only one woman — a man proud, moody, 
cynical, with defiance on his brow, and misery in his heart, a 
scomer of his kind, implacable in revenge, yet capable of deep 
and strong affection ; a woman all softness and gentleness, lov- 
ing to caress and to be caressed, but capable of being trans- 
formed by passion into a tigress. 

Even these two characters, his only two characters, he could 
not exhibit dramatically. He exhibited them in the manner, 
not of Shakspeare, but of Clarendon. He analyzed them ; he 
made them analyze themselves ; but he did not make them 
show themselves. We are told, for example, in many lines of 
great force and spirit, that the speech of Lara was bitterly sar- 
castic ; that he talked little of his travels ; that if he was much 
questioned about them, his answers became short, and his brow 
gloomy. But we have none of Lara's sarcastic speeches or 
short answers. It is not thus that the great masters of human 
nature have portrayed human beings. Homer never tells 
us that Nestor loved to relate long stories about his youth. 
Shakspeare never tells us that in the mind of lago every thing 
that is beautiful and endearing was associated with some filthy 
and debasing idea. 

It is curious to observe the tendency which the dialogue of 
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Lord Byron always has to lose its character of a dialogue, and 
to become soliloquy. The scenes between Manfred and the 
Chamois-hunter, between Manfred and the Witch of the Alps, 
between Manfred and the Abbot, are instances of this tenden- 
cy. Manfred, after a few unimportant speeches, has all the talk 
to himself. The other interlocutors are nothing more than 
good listeners. They drop an occasional question or ejaculation 
which sets Manfred off again on the inexhaustible topic of his 
personal feelings. If we examine the fine passages in Lord By- 
ron's dramas, the description of Rome, for example, in ^^ Man- 
fred," the description of a Venetian revel in " Marino Falie- 
ro," the concluding invective which the old Doge pronounces 
against Yenice, we shall find that there is nothing dramatic 
in these speeches, that they derive none of their effect from 
the character or situation of the speaker, and that they would 
have been as fine, or finer, if they had been published as frag- 
ments of blank verse by Lord Byron. There is scarcely a 
speech in Shakspeare of which the same could be said. No 
skillful reader of the plays of Shakspeare can endure to see 
what are called the fine things taken out, under the name of 
" Beauties " or of " Elegant Extracts," or to hear any single 
passage (" To be or not to be," for example) quoted as a sample 
of the great poet. " To be or not to be " has merit undoubt- 
edly as a composition. It would have merit if put into the 
mouth of a chorus. But its merit as a composition vanishes 
when compared with its merit as belonging to '^ Hamlet." It 
is not too much to say that the great plays of Shakspeare 
would lose less by being deprived of all the passages which are 
commonly called the fine passages, than those passages lose by 
being read separately from the play. This is perhaps the 
highest praise which can be given to a dramatist. 

On the other hand, it may be doubted whether there is, 
in all Lord Byron's plays, a single remarkable passage which 
owes any portion of its interest or effect to its connection with 
the characters or the action. He has written only one scene, 
as far as we can recollect, which is dramatic even in manner, 
the scene between Lucifer and Cain. The conference is ani- 
mated, and each of the interlocutors has a fair share of it. But 
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this scene, when examined, will be found to be a confirmation 
of our remarks. It is a dialogue only in form. It is a solilo- 
quy in essence. It is in reality a debate carried on within one 
single unquiet and skeptical mind. The questions and the an- 
swers, the objections and the solutions, all belong to the same 
character. 

A writer who showed so little dramatic skill in works pro- 
fessedly dramatic was not likely to write narrative with dra- 
matic effect. Notliing could indeed be more rude and careless 
than the structure of his narrative poems. He seems to have 
thought, with the hero of " The Rehearsal,"(') that the plot 
was good for nothing but to bring in fine things. Ilis two 
longest works, " Childe Harold " and " Don Juan," have no plan 
whatever. Either of them might have been extended to any 
length, or cut short at any point. The state in which " The 
Giaour" appears illustrates the manner in which all Byron's 
poems were constructed. They are all, like " The Giaour," 
collections of fragments ; and, though there may be no empty 
spaces marked by asterisks, it is still easy to perceive, by the 
clumsiness of the joining, where the parts for the sake of which 
the whole was composed end and begin. 

It was in description and meditation that Byron excelled. 
" Description," as he said in " Don Juan," " was his forte." 
His manner is indeed peculiar, and is almost unequaled : rap- 
id, sketchy, full of vigor ; the selection happy ; the strokes 
few and bold. In spite of the reverence which we feel for the 
genius of Mr. Wordsworth, we can not but think that the mi- 
nuteness of his descriptions often diminishes their effect. He 
has accustomed himself to gaze on nature with the eye of a 
lover, to dwell on every feature, and to mark every change of 
aspect. Those beauties which strike the most negligent ob- 
server, and those which only a close attention discovers, are 
equally familiar to him and are equally prominent in his poet- 

(*) ** The Rehearsal,** bj the Duke of Backlngfaam, was brought on the stage 
about the year 1671. The principal character, Bajes, was soon applied to Dryden. 
The piece, for more than a century to come, was continually in process of being 
adapted to the purpose of satirisdng the reigning dramatists and poets of the day, 
until it was superseded in that province by Sheridan*i ** Critic** 
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rj. The proverb of old Hesiod, that half is often more than 
the whole, is eminently applicable to description. The policy 
of the Dutch, who cut down most of the precious trees in the 
Spice Islands, in order to raise the value of what remained, 
was a policy which poets would do well to imitate. It was 
a policy which no poet understood better than Lord Byron. 
Whatever his faults might be, he was never, while his mind 
retained its vigor, accused of prolixity. 

His descriptions, great as was their intrinsic merit, derived 
their principal interest from the feeling which always mingled 
with them. He was himself the beginning, the middle, and 
the end, of all his own poetry, the hero of every tale, the chief 
object in every landscape. Harold, Lara, Manfred, and a 
crowd of other characters were universally considered merely 
as loose incognitos of Byron ; and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that he meant them to be so considered. Tiie wonders 
of the outer world ; the Tagiis, with the mighty fleets of En- 
gland riding on its bosom ; the towers of Cintra overhanging 
the shaggy forest of cork-trees and willows ; the glaring mar- 
ble of Pentelicus; the banks of the Rhine; the glaciers of 
Clarens ; the sweet Lake of Leman ; the dell of Egeria, with 
its summer birds and mstling lizards ; the shapeless ruins of 
Rome, overgrown with ivy dnd wall-flowers; the stars; the 
sea ; the mountains — all were mere accessories, the background 
to one dark and melancholy figure. 

Kever had any writer so vast a command of the whole elo- 
quence of scorn, misanthropy, and despair. That Marah was 
never dry. No art could sweeten, no draughts could exhaust, 
its perennial waters of bitterness. Never was there such va- 
riety in monotony as that of Byron. From maniac laughter 
to piercing lamentation, there was not a single note of human 
anguish of which he was not master. Year after year, and 
month after month, he continued to repeat that to be MTctch- 
ed is the destiny of all ; that to be eminently wretched is the 
destiny of the eminent ; that all the desires by which we are 
cursed lead alike to misery — if they are not gratified, to the 
misery of disappointment ; if they are gratified, to the mis- 
ery of satiety. Ilis heroes are men who have arrived by dif- 
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fcrent roads at the same goal of despair, who are sick of life, 
who are at war with society, who are supported in their an- 
guish only by an unconquerable pride resembling that of Pro- 
metheus on the rock or of Satan in the burning marl, who 
can master their agonies by the force of their will, and who, 
at the last, defy the whole power of earth and heaven. He 
always described himself as a man of the same kind with his 
favorite creations, as a man whose heart had been withered, 
whose capacity for happiness was gone and could not he re- 
stored, but whose invincible spirit dared the worst that could 
befall him here or hereafter. 

There can be no doubt that this remarkable man owed the 
vast influence which he exercised over his contemporaries at 
least as nmch to his gloomy egotism as to the real power of 
his poetry. We never could very clearly understand how it 
is that egotism, so unpopular in conversation, should be so 
popular in writing ; or how it is that men who affect in their 
compositions qualities and feelings which they have not, im- 
pose so much more easily on their contemporaries than on 
posterity. The interest which the loves of Petrarch excited 
in his own time, and the pitying fondness with which half 
Europe looked upon Rousseau, are well known. To readers of 
our age the love of Petrarch seems to have been love of that 
kind which breaks no hearts, and the sufferings of Boussean 
to have deserved laughter rather than pity, to have been part- 
ly counterfeited, and partly the consequences of his own per- 
verseness and vanity. 

What our grandchildren may think of the character of Lord 
Byron, as exhibited in his poetry, we will not pretend to guess. 
It is certain that the interest which he excited during his life 
is without a parallel in literary history. The feeling witli 
which young readers of poetry regarded him can be conceived 
only by those who have experienced it. To people who are 
unacquainted with real calamity, '^ nothing is so dainty sweet 
as lovely melancholy." This faint image of sorrow has in all 
ages been considered by young gentlemen as an agreeable ex- 
citement. Old gentlemen and middle-aged gentlemen have 
so many real causes of sadness that they are rarely inclined 

23 
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^^ to be as sad as night only for wantonness." Indeed, they 
want the power ahnost as much as the hiclination. We know 
very few peraons engaged in active life who, even if they 
were to procure stools to be melancholy upon, and were to sit 
down with all the premeditation of Master Stephen, would 
be able to enjoy much of what somebody calls the ^^ ecstasy 
of woe." 

Among that large class of young persons whose reading is 
almost entirely confined to works of imagination, the popu- 
larity of Lord Byron was unbounded. They bought pictures 
of him ; they treasured up the smallest relics of him ; they 
learned his poems by heart, and did their best to write like 
him, and to look like him. Many of them practiced at the 
glass in the hope of catching the curl of the upper lip, and 
the scowl of the brow, which appear in some of his portraits. 
A few discarded their neckclotlis in imitation of their great 
leader. For some years the Minerva press sent forth no nov- 
el without a mysterious, unhappy, Lara-like peer. The num- 
ber of hopeful under-graduates and medical students who be- 
came things of dark imaginings, on whom the freshness of 
the heart ceased to fall like dew, whose passions had consumed 
themselves to dust, and to whom the relief of tears was de- 
nied, passes all calculation. This was not the worst. There 
was created in the minds of many of these enthusiasts a i)er- 
uicious and absurd association between intellectual power and 
moral depravity. From the poetry of Lord Byron they drew 
a system of ethics, compounded of misanthropy and voluptu- 
ousness, a systeni in which this two great commandments were, 
to hate your neighbor, and to love your neighbor's wife. 

This affectation has passed away; and a few more years 
will destroy whatever yet remains of that magical potency 
which once belonged to the name of Byron. To us he is still 
a man, young, noble, and unhappy. To our children he will 
be merely a writer ; and their impartial judgment will appoint 
his place among writers, without regard to his rank or to his 
private history. That his poetry will undergo a severe sift- 
ing, that much of what has been admired by his contempora- 
ries will be rejected as woi*thless, we have little doubt. But 
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we have as little doubt that, after the closest scrutiny, there 
will still remain mnch that can only perish with the English 
language. 



THE HISTORIAN. 



[This passage Is taken from llacaii1ay*s ** Essay on History,** which was written at ttie age of 
twenty-seven — more tlian twenty years before the pobllcatlon of the first ▼olumes of his ** His- 
tory of England.**] 

Whilb our historians are practicing all the arts of contro- 
versy, they miserably neglect the art of narration, the art of 
interesting the affections and presenting pictures to the im- 
agination. That a writer may produce these effects without 
violating truth is sufficiently proved by many excellent bio- 
graphical works. The immense popularity which well-written 
books of this kind have acquired deserves the serious consid- 
eration of historians. Voltaire's " Charles the Twelfth," Mar- 
montel's " Memoirs," Boswell's " Life of Johnson," Southey's 
account of Nelson, are perused with delight by the most friv- 
olous and indolent. Whenever any tolerable book of the 
same description makes its appearance, the circulating libra- 
ries are mobbed ; the book societies are in commotion ; the 
new novel lies uncut ; the magazines and newspapers fill their 
columns with extracts. In the mean time, histories of great 
empires, written by men of eminent ability, lie unread on the 
shelves of ostentatious libraries. 

The writers of history seem to entertain an aristocratical 
contempt for the writers of memoirs. They think it beneath 
the dignity of men who describe the revolutions of nations to 
dwell on the details which constitute the charm of biography. 
They have imposed on themselves a code of conventional de- 
cencies as absurd as that which has been the bane of the French 
drama. The most characteristic and interesting circumstances 
arc omitted or softened down, because, as we are told, they are 
too trivial for the majesty of history. The majesty of history 
seems to resemble the majesty of the poor King of Spain who 
died a martyr to ceremony because the proper dignitaries were 
not at hand to render him assistance. 
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That history would be more amusing if this etiquette were 
rekxed will, we suppose, be acknowledged. But would it be 
less dignified or less useful} What do we mean when we say 
that one past event is important and another insignificant? 
Ko past event has any intrinsic importance. The knowledge 
of it is valuable only as it leads us to form just calculations 
with respect to the future. A history which does not serve 
this purpose, though it may be filled with battles, treaties, and 
commotions, is as useless as the series of turnpike tickets col- 
lected by Sir Matthew Mite. 

Let us suppose that Lord Claremdon, instead of filling hun- 
dreds of folio pages with copies of state papers, in which the 
same assertions and contradictions are repeated till the reader 
is overpowered with weariness, had condescended to be the 
Boswell of the Long Parliament. Let us suppose that he had 
exhibited to us the wise and lofty self-government of Hamp- 
den, leading while he seemed to follow, and propounding un- 
answei*abl0 arguments in the strongest forms with the modest 
air of an inquirer anxious for information ; the delusions which 
misled the noble spirit of Yane ; the coarse fanaticism which 
concealed the yet loftier genius of Cromwell, destined to con- 
trol a mutinous army and a factious people, to abase the flag 
of Holland, to arrest the victorious arms of Sweden, and to 
hold the balance firm between the rival monarchies of Franco 
and Spain. Let us suppose that he had made his Cavaliera 
and Roundheads talk in their own style ; that he had I'cpoi'ted 
some of the ribaldry of Rupeil's pages, and some of the cant of 
Harrison and Fleetwood. Would not his work in that case have 
I>een more interesting ? Would it not have been more accumte } 

A history in which every particular incident may be tioio 
may on the whole be false. The circumstances which have 
most influence on the happiness of mankind, the changes of 
manners and morals, the transition of communities from pov- 
erty to wealth, from knowledge to ignorance, from ferocity 
to humanity — these are, for the most part, noiseless revolu- 
tions. Their progress is rarely indicated by what historians 
are pleased to call important events. They are not achieved 
by armies, or enacted by senates. They are sanctioned by no 
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treaties, and recorded in no archives. They are carried on in 
every school, in every church, behind ten thousand counters, 
at ten thousand firesides. The upper current of society pre- 
sents no certain criterion by which we can judge of the direc- 
tion in which the under current flows. We read of defeats 
and victories; but we know that nations may be miserable 
amidst victories and prosperous amidst defeats. We read of 
the fall of wise ministers and of the rise of profligate favorites ; 
but we must remember how small a proportion the good or 
evil effected by a single statesman can bear to the good or evil 
of a great social system. 

Bishop Watson compares a geologist to a gnat mounted on 
an elephant, and laying down theories as to the whole internal 
stmcture of the vast animal, from the phenomena of the hide. 
The comparison is unjust to the geologists : but it is very ap- 
plicable to those historians who write as if the body politic 
were homogeneous, who look only on the surface of affairs, 
and never think of the mighty and various organization which 
lies deep below. 

In the works of such writers as these, England, at the close 
of the Seven Tears' War, is in the highest state of prosperity ; 
at the close of the American War she is in a miserable and de- 
graded condition ; as if the people were not on the whole as 
rich, as well governed, and as well educated at the latter pe- 
riod as at the former. We have read books called Histories 
of England, under the reign of Oeorge the Second, in which 
the rise of Methodism is not even mentioned. A hundred 
years hence this breed of authors will, we hope, be extinct. 
If it should still exist, the late ministerial interregnum will 
be described in terms which will seem to imply that all gov- 
ernment was at an end ; that the social contract was annulled ; 
and that the hand of every man was against his neighbor, un- 
til the wisdom and virtue of the new Cabinet educed order out 
of the chaos of anarchy .(*) We are quite certain that miscon- 



(') At the end of 1827 and the beginning of 1828, political dIfRcuUles were such 
that the coantrj was Tirtuallj left without responsible ministers during a period 
of six weeks. 
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ceptions a8 gross prevail at this moment respecting many im- 
portant parts of our annals. 

Tlio effect of historical reading is analogous, in many re- 
spects, to that produced by foreign travel. The student, like 
the tourist, is transported into a new state of society. He sees 
new fashions. He hears new modes of expression. His mind 
is enlarged by contemplating the wide diversities of laws, of 
morals, and of manners. But men may travel far, and return 
with minds as contracted as if they had never stirred from their 
own market-town. In the same manner, men may know the 
dates of many battles and the genealogies of many royal houses, 
and yet be no wiser. Most people look at past times as princes 
look at foreign countries. More than one illustrious stranger 
has landed on our island amidst the shouts of a mob, has dined 
with the king, has hunted with the master of the stag-hounds ; 
has seen the Guards reviewed, and a knight of the Gaiter 
installed ; has cantered along Eegent Street ; has visited St. 
Paul's, and noted down its dimensions ; and has then depart- 
ed, thinking that he has seen England. He has, in fact, seen 
a few public buildings, public men, and public ceremonies. 
But of the vast and complex system of society, of the fine 
shades of national character, of the practical operation of gov- 
ernment and laws, he knows nothing. He who would under- 
stand these things rightly must not confine his observations to 
palaces and solenm days. He must see ordinary men as they 
appear in their ordinary business and in their ordinary pleas- 
ures. He must mingle in the crowds of the exchange and the 
coffee-house. He must obtain admittance to the convivial ta- 
ble and the domestic hearth. He must bear with vulgar ex- 
presbions. He must not shrink from exploring even the i*e- 
treats of misery. He who wishes to undoi*Btund the condition 
of mankind in former ages must proceed on the same princi- 
ple. H he attends only to public transactions, to wars, con- 
gresses, and debates, his studies will be as unprofitable as the 
travels of those imperial, royal, and serene sovereigns who form 
their judgment of our island from having gone in state to a 
few fine sights, and from having held formal conferences with 
a few great officers. 
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The perfect hiBtorian ib lie in whose work the chai*acter and 
spirit of an age is exhibited in miniature. He relates no fact, he 
attributes no expression to his diaracters which is not authen- 
ticated by suflScient testimony. But, by judicious selection, 
rejection, and arrangement, he gives to truth those attractions 
which have been usui-ped by fiction. In his narrative a due 
subordination is observed : some transactions arc prominent ; 
others retire. But the scale on which he repi*esonts them is 
increased or diminished, not according to the dignity of the 
persons concerned in them, but according to the degree in 
which they elucidate the condition of society and the nature 
of man. He shows us the court, the camp, and the senate. 
But he shows us also the nation. He considers no anecdote, 
no peculiarity of manner, no familiar saying, as too insignifi- 
cant for his notice which is not too insignificant to illustrate 
the operation of laws, of religion, and of education, and to 
mark tlie progress of the human mind. Men will not merely 
be described, but will be made intimately known to us. The 
changes of manners will be indicated, not merely by a few 
general phrases or a few extracts from statistical documents, 
but by appropriate images presented in every lino. 

If a man, such as we are supposing, should write the histo- 
ry of England, he would assuredly not omit the battles, the 
sieges, the negotiations, the seditions, the ministerial changes. 
But with these he would intersperse the details which are the 
charm of historical romances. At Lincoln Cathedral there is 
a beautiful painted window, which was made by an apprentice 
out of the pieces of glass which had been rejected by his mas- 
ter. It is so far superior to every other in the church, that, 
according to the tradition, the vanquished artist killed himself 
from mortification. Sir Walter Scott, in the same manner, has 
used those fragments of truth which historians have scornfully 
thrown behind them in a manner which may well excite their 
envy. He has constructed out of their gleanings works which, 
even considered as histories, are scarcely less valuable than 
theirs. But a truly great historian would reclaim those mate- 
rials which the novelist has appropriated. The history of the 
government and the history of the people would be exhibited 
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in that mode in which alone they can be exhibited justly — in 
inseparable conjunction and intermixture. We should not 
then have to look for the ware and votes of the Puritans in 
Clarendon, and for their phmseology in " Old Mortality ;" for 
one half of King James in Uume, and for the other half in 
'' The Fortunes of Nigel.** 

The early part of our imaginary history would be rich with 
coloring from romance, ballad, and chronicle. We should find 
ourselves in the company of knights such as those of Frois- 
sart, and of pilgrims such as those who rode with Chaucer 
from the Tabard. Society would be shown from the highest 
to the lowest — from the royal cloth of state to the den of the 
outlaw ; from the throne of the legate to the chimney-corner 
where the begging friar regaled himself. Palmers, minstrels, 
crusaders — the stately monastery, with the good cheer in its 
refectory and the high-mass in its chapel — the manor-house, 
with its hunting and hawking — the tournament, with the her- 
alds and ladies, the trumpets and the cloth of gold — would 
give truth and life to the representation. We should perceive, 
in a thousand slight touches, the importance of the privileged 
burgher, and the fierce and haughty spirit which swelled un- 
der the collar of the degraded villain. The revival of letters 
would not merely be described in a few magnificent periods. 
We should discern, in innumerable particular, the fermenta- 
tion of mind, the eager appetite for knowledge, which distin- 
guished the sixteenth from the fifteenth centuiy. In the Eef- 
ormation we should see, not merely a schism which changed 
the ecclesiastical constitution of England and the nmtual rela- 
tions of the European powers, but a moral war which raged in 
eveiy family, which set the father against the son and the son 
against the father, the mother against the daughter and the 
daughter against the mother. Henry would be painted with 
the skill of Tacitus. We should have the change of his char- 
acter from his profuse and joyous youth to his savage and im- 
perious old age. We should perceive the gradual progress of 
selfish and tyrannical passions in a mind not naturally insensi- 
ble or ungenerous ; and to the last we should detect some re- 
mains of that open and noble temjier which endeared him to 
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a people whom he oppressed, struggling with the hardness of 
despotism and the irritability of disease. We should see Eliz- 
abeth in all her weakness and in all her strength, surrounded 
by the handsome favorites whom she never trusted, and the 
wise old statesmen whom she never dismissed, uniting in her- 
self the most contradictory qualities of both her parents — the 
coquetry, the caprice, the petty malice of Anne, the haughty 
and resolute spirit of Henry. We have no hesitation in say- 
ing that a great artist might produce a portrait of this remark- 
able woman at least as striking as that in the novel of ^' Kenil- 
worth " without employing a single trait not autlienticated by 
ample testimony. In the mean time, we should see arts culti- 
vated, wealth accumulated, the conveniences of life improved. 
We should see tlie keeps, where nobles, insecure themselves, 
spread insecurity around them, gradually giving place to the 
halls of peaceful opulence, to the oriels of Longleat, and the 
stately pinnacles of Burleigh. We should see towns extend- 
ed, deserts cultivated, the hamlets of fishermen turned into 
wealthy havens, the meal of the peasant improved, and his 
hut more commodiously furnished. We should see those 
opinions and feelings which produced the great struggle 
against the House of Stuart slowly growing up in the bosom 
of private families, before they manifested themselves in par- 
liamentary debates. Then would come the civil war. Those 
skirmishes on which Clarendon dwells so minutely would be 
told, as Thucydides would have told them, with perspicuous 
conciseness. They are merely connecting links. But the 
great characteristics of the age — the loyal enthusiasm of the 
brave English gentry, the fierce licentiousness of the swear- 
ing, dicing, drunken reprobates, whose excesses di^raced the 
royal cause — the austerity of the Presbyterian Sabbaths in 
the city, the extravagance of the independent preachers in 
the camp, the precise garb, the severe countenance, the petty 
scruples, the affected accent, the absurd names and phrased 
which marked the Puritans — the valor, the policy, the public 
spirit, which lurked beneath these ungraceful disguises — the 
dreams of the raving Fifth-monarchy man, the dreams, scarcely 
less wild, of the philosophic republican — all these would enter 
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into the representation, and render it at onee more exact and 
more striking. 

Tlie instruction derived from history thus wi'itten would 
be of a vivid and pmctical diameter. It would be received 
by tlie imagination as well as by the reason. It would be not 
merely ti-aced on the mind, but branded into it. Many truths, 
too, would be learned which can be learned in no other man- 
ner. As the history of states is generally written, the great- 
est and most momentous revolutions seem to come upon them 
like supernatural inflictions, without warning or cause. But 
the fact is, that such revolutions are almost always the con- 
sequences of moral changes, which have gradually passed on 
the mass of the community, and which ordinarily proceed far 
before their progress is indicated by any public measure. An 
intimate knowledge of the domestic history of nations is 
therefore absolutely necessary to the prognosis of political 
events. A narrative, defective in this respect, is as useless as 
a medical treatise which should pass by all the symptoms at- 
tendant on the early stage of a disease, and mention only 
what occurs when the patient is beyond tlie reach of remedies. 

A historian such as we have been attempting to describe 
would indeed be an intellectual prodigy. In his mind, powei-s 
scarcely compatible with each other must be tempered into 
an exquisite hannony. We shall sooner see another Shaks- 
peare or another Homer. The highest excellence to which 
any single faculty can be brought would be less surprising 
than such a happy and delicate combination of qualities. Yet 
the contemplation of imaginary models is not an unpleasant 
or useless employment of the mind. It can not indeed pro- 
duce perfection ; but it produces improvement, and nourishes 
that generous and liberal fastidiousness which is not incon- 
sistent with the strongest sensibility to merit, and which, 
while it exalts our conceptions of the art, does not render us 
unjust to the artist. 
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LORD MACAULAY'S FEELINGS WITH REGARD TO 

GREAT AUTHORS. 

[EsMj on Bacon.] 

There is scarcely any delusion which has a better claim to 
be indulgently treated than that under the mfluence of which 
a man ascribes every moral excellence to those who have left 
imperishable monuments of their genius. The causes of this 
error lie deep in the inmost i*eccsses of human nature. We 
are all inclined to judge of others as we find them. Our esti- 
mate of a character always depends much on the manner in 
which that character affects our own interests and passions. 
We find it difficult to think well of those by whom we are 
thwarted or depressed ; and we are ready to admit every ex- 
cuse for the vices of those who are useful or agreeable to us. 
This is, we believe, one of those illusions to which the whole 
human race is subject, and which experience and reflection 
can only partially remove. Hence it is that the moral char- 
acter of a man eminent in letters or in the fine arts is treated, 
often by contemporaries, almost always by posterity, with ex- 
traordinary tenderness. The world derives pleasure and ad- 
vantage from the performances of such a man. The number 
of those who suffer by his personal vices is small, even in his 
own time, when compared with the number of those to whom 
his talents are a source of gratification. In a few years all 
those whom he has injured disappear. But his works remain, 
and are a source of delight to millions. The genius of Sal- 
lust is still with us. But the Kumidians whom he plundered, 
and the unfortunate husbands who caught him in their houses 
at unseasonable hours, are forgotten. We suffer ourselves to 
be delighted by the keenness of Clarendon's observation, and 
by the sober majesty of his style, till we forget the oppressor 
and the bigot in the historian. Falstaff and Tom Jones have 
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survived the gamekeepers whom Shakspeare cudgeled and 
the landladies whom Fielding bilked. A great writer is the 
friend and benefactor of his readers; and they can not but 
judge of him under the deluding influence of friendsliip and 
gratitude. We all know how unwilling we are to admit the 
tinith of any disgraceful story about a person whose society 
we like, and from whom we have received favors ; how long 
we struggle against evidence, how fondly, when the facts can 
not be disputed, we cling to the hope that there may be some 
explanation or some extenuating circumstance with which we 
are unacquainted. Just such is the feeling which a man of 
liberal education naturally entertains toward the great minds 
of former ages. The debt which he owes to them is incalcu- 
lable. They have guided him to truth. They have filled his 
mind with noble and graceful images. They have stood by 
him in all vicissitudes — comforters in sorrow, nurses in sick- 
ness, companions in solitude. These friendships are exposed 
to no danger from the occurrences by which other attach- 
ments are weakened or dissolved. Time glides on ; fortune 
is inconstant ; tempers are soured ; bonds which seemed in- 
dissoluble are daily sundered by interest, by emulation, or by 
caprice. But no such cause can affect the silent converse 
which we hold witli the highest of human intellects. That 
placid intercourse is disturbed by no jealousies or resentments. 
Tliese are the old friends who are never seen with new faces, 
who are the same in wealth and in poverty, in glory and in 
obscurity. With the dead there is no rivalry. In the dead 
there is no change. Plato is never sullen. Cervantes is 
never petulant. Demosthenes never comes unseasonably. 
Dante never stays too long. No difference of political opin- 
ion can alienate Cicero. No heresy can excite the horror of 
Bossuet. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



MANNERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

[History of England, Chapter III.] 

The Kovolution complctoly altered the relations between 
the court and the higher classes of society. It was by degrees 
discovered that the king^ in his individual capacity, had very 
little to give ; that coronets and Gkrters, bishoprics and em- 
bassies, lordships of the Treasury and tellerships of the Ex- 
chequer, nay, even charges in the royal stud and bed-cham- 
ber, were really bestowed, not by him, but by his advisers. 
Every ambitious and covetous man perceived that he would 
consult his own interest far better by acquiring the dominion 
of a Cornish borough, and by rendering good service. to the 
ministry during a critical session, than by becoming the cham- 
pion, or even the minion, of his prince. It was therefore in 
the antechambers, not of George the First and of George the 
Second, but of Walpole and of Pelham, that the daily crowd 
of courtiers was to be found. It is also to be remarked that 
the same Revolution which made it impossible that our kings 
should use the patronage of the State merely for the purpose 
of gratifying their personal predilections, gave us several 
kings unfitted by their education and habits to be gracious 
and affable hosts. They had been bom and bred on the Con- 
tinent. They never felt themselves at homo in our island. 
If they spoke our language, they spoke it inelegantly and with 
effort. Our national diaracter they never fully understood. 
Our national manners they hardly attempted to acquire. The 
most important part of their duty they performed better than 
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any ruler who had preceded them ; for they governed strict- 
ly according to law ; but they could not be the iirst gentle- 
men of tlie reahn, the heads of polite society. If ever they 
unbent, it was in a very small circle where hardly an Englisli 
face was to be seen ; and they were never so happy as when 
they could escape for a summer to their native land. They 
had indeed their days of reception for our nobility and gen- 
try ; but the reception was mere matter of form, and became 
at last as solemn a ceremony as a funeral. 

Not such was the court of Cliarles the Second. Whitehall, 
when he dwelt there, was the focus of political intrigue and 
of fashionable gayety. Half the jobbing and half the flirting 
of the metropolis went on under his roof. Wlioever could 
make himself agreeable to the prince, or could secure the good 
offices of the mistress, might hope to rise in the world with- 
out rendering any service to the Government, without being 
even known by sight to any minister of state. This courtier 
got a frigate, and that a company ; a third, the pardon of a 
rich offender ; a fourth, a lease of crown - land on easy terms. 
If the king notified his pleasure that a briefless lawyer should 
be made a judge, or that a libertine baronet should be made 
a peer, the gravest councilors, after a little murmuring, sub- 
mitted. Interest, therefore, drew a constant press of suitors 
to the gates of the palace ; and those gates always stood wide. 
The king kept o])en house every day, and all day long, for the 
good society of London, the extreme Whigs only excepted. 
Hardly any gentleman had any difficulty in making his way 
to the royal presence. The levee was exactly what the word 
imports. Some men of quality came every morning to stand 
round their master, to chat with him while his wig was comb- 
ed and his cravat tied, and to accompany him in his early 
walk through the Park. All persons who had been properly 
introduced might, without any special invitation, go to sec 
him dine, sup, dance, and play at hazard, and might have the 
pleasure of hearing him tell stories, which, indeed, he told re- 
markably well, about his flight from Worcester, and about the 
misery which he had endured when he was a State prisoner 
in the hands of the canting meddling preachers of Scotland. 
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By-6taiider8 whom liis majesty recognized often came in for a 
courteous word. This proved a far more successful kingcraft 
than any that his father or grandfather had practiced. It was 
not easy for the most austere republican of the school of Mar- 
yell(') to resist the fascination of so much good humor and af- 
fability : and many a veteran Cavalier, in whose heart the re- 
membrance of unrequited sacrifices and services had been fes- 
tering during twenty years, was compensated in one moment 
for wounds and sequestrations by his sovereign's kind nod, 
and " God bless you, my old friend !" 

Whitehall naturally became the chief staple of news. 
Whenever there was a rumor that any thing important had 
happened or was about to happen, people hastened thither to 
obtain intelligence from the fountain-head. The galleries pre- 

(') Andrew Marvell was emplojcd by Oliver Cromwell, and was aaaistani-secre- 
tary to Milton. In 1660 he was chosen member of Parliament for his native town 
of Hull Though no great speaker, his integrity and consistency acquired for him 
the respect of his colleagues and the confidence of his constituents, who anticipa- 
ted the compliment subsequently paid to Fox and Cobden by taking upon them- 
selTcs the honor and burden of providing for his maintenance. His ode on Crom- 
weirs return from Ireland will be known as long as English literature is read. 
The spirit of it forms a noble contrast to the bitter and unscrupulous tone of the 
partisan ballad -poetry of the seventeenth century. It Is hard to say whether 
Charleses death, or Cromweirs rise, is described with the most perfect skill and 
the most exquisite feeling. 

'* He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 

But with his keener eye 

The axc*s edge did try ; 
Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right. 

But bowM his comely head 

Down as upon a bed.** 

" Much to the Man is due 
Who, from his private garden, where 
He lived reserved and austere 

(As if his highest plot 

To plant the bergamot), 
Could by industrious valor climb 
To ruin the great work of time, 

And cast the kingdoms old 

Into another mold.** 
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sented the appearance of a modern club-room at an anxiona 
time. Tliey were full of people inquiring whether the Dutch 
mail was in, what tidings the express from France had broughti 
whether John Sobieski had beaten the Turks, whether the 
Doge of Genoa was really at Paris. These wei*e mattera 
about which it was safe to talk aloud. But there were sub- 
jects concerning which information was asked and given in 
whispers. Had Halifax got the better of Rochester ? Was 
there to be a Parliament? Was the Duke of York really 
going to Scotland} Had Monmouth really been summoned 
from the Hague} Men tried to read the countenances of 
^very minister as he went through the throng to and from 
the royal closet. All sorts of auguries were drawn from the 
tone in which His Majesty spoke to the Lord President, or 
from the laugh with which His Majesty honored a jest of the 
Lord Privy Seal ; and in a few hours the hopes and fears in- 
spired by such slight indications had spread to all the coffee- 
houses from St. James's to the Tower. 

The coffee-house must not be dismissed with a cursory 
mention. It might, indeed, at that time have been not im- 
properly called a most important political institution. No 
Parliament had sat for years. The municipal council of the 
City had ceased to speaJc the sense of the citizens. Public 
meetings, harangues, resolutions, and the rest of the modem 
machinery of agitation had not yet come into fashion. Noth- 
ing resembling the modera newspaper existed. In such cir- 
cumstances the coffee-houses were the chief organs through 
which the public opinion of the metropolis vented itself. 

The first of these establishments had been set up, in the 
time of the Commonwealth, by a Turkey merchant, who had 
acquired among the Mohammedans a taste for their favorite 
beverage. The convenience of being able to make appoint- 
ments in any part of the town, and of being able to pass 
evenings socially at a very small charge, was so great that the 
fashion spread fast. Every man of the upper or middle class 
went daily to his coffee-house to learn the news and to discuss 
it. Every coffee - house had one or more orators to whose 
eloquence the crowd listened with admiration, and who soon 
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became, what the jonmaliBts of our time have been called, a 
fourth estate of the realm. The court had long seen with 
uneasiness the growth of this new power in the State. An 
attempt had been made, during Danby's administration,^) to 
close the coffee-houses. But men of all parties missed their 
usual places of resort so much that there was a universal out- 
cry. The Government did not venture, in opposition to a 
feeling so strong and general, to enforce a regulation of which 
the legality might well be questioned. Since that time ten 
years had elapsed, and during those years the number and in- 
fluence of the coffee-houses had been constantly increasing. 
Foreigners remarked that the coffee-house was that which 
especially distinguished London from all other cities ; that the 
coffee-house was the Londoner's home; and that those who 
wished to find a gentleman commonly asked, not whether he 
lived in Fleet Street or Chancery Lane, but whether he fre- 
quented the Grecian or the Rainbow. Nobody was excluded 
from these places who laid down his penny at the bar. Yet 
every rank and profession, and every shade of religious and 
political opinion, had its own head -quarters. There were 
houses near St. James's Park where fops congregated, their 
• heads and shoulders covered with black or flaxen wigs, not 
less ample than those which are now worn by the Chancellor 
and by the Speaker of the Ilouse of Commons. The wig 
came from Paris ; and so did the- rest of the fine gentleman's 
ornaments, his embroidered coat, his fringed gloves, and the 
tassel which upheld his pantaloons. The conversation was in 
that dialect which, long after it had ceased to be spoken in 
fashionable circles, continued, in the mouth of Lord Fopping- 
ton, to excite the mirth of theatres. The atmosphere was like 
that of a perfumer's shop. Tobacco in any other form than 
that of richly scented snuff was held in abomination. If any 
clown, ignorant of the usages of the house, called for a pipe, 

(') Thomas OBbom, Earl of Danby, under Charles the Second, was Tiord Treas- 
urer, and head of a high Tory and Cavalier administration. He joined in depos- 
ing James ; played an active part under William ; and rose to be Marquis of Caer- 
marthen and Duke of Leeds. He was father of the Caermarthen who won the 
good graces of Peter the Great 

24 
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the Bneers of the whole assembly and the short answers of the 
waiters soon convinced liim that he had better go somewhere 
else. Nor, indeed, would he have hud far to go. For, in 
general, the coffee-rooms reeked with tobacco like a guard- 
room ; the strangers sometimes expressed their surprise that 
so many people should leave their own firesides to sit in the 
midst of eternal fog and stench. Nowhere was the smoking 
more constant than at Will's. That celebrated house, situated 
between Covent Ghurden and Bow Street, was sacred to polite 
letters. There the talk was about poetical justice and the 
unities of place and time. There was a faction for Perrault 
and the modems, a faction for Boileau and the ancient8.(') 
One group debated whether " Paradise Lost " ought not to 
have been in rhyme. To another an envious poetaster de- 
monstrated that "Venice Preserved" ought to have been 
hooted from the 8tage.(') Under no roof was a greater varie- 
ty of figures to be seen. Tliere were earls in stars and gar- 
ters, clergymen in cassocks and bands, pert Templars, sheep- 
ish lads from the universities, translators and index-makers in 
ragged coats of frieze. The great press was to get near the 
chair where John Dryden sat. In winter that chair was al- 
ways in the warmest nook by the fire ; in summer it stood in 
the balcony. To bow to the laureate, and to hear his opinion 
of Racine's last tragedy or of Bossu's treatise on epic poetry, 
was thought a privilege. A pinch from his snuff-box was 
an honor sufficient to turn the head of a young enthusiast. 
There were coffee-houses where the first medical men might 
be consulted. Dr. John Kadcliffe, who, in the year 1685, 
rose to the largest practice in Tendon, came daily, at the hour 
when the Exchange was full, from Ins house in Bow Street, 
then a fashionable part of the capital, to Garraway's, and was 
to be found, surrounded by surgeons and apothecaries, at a 
particular table. There were Puritan coffee-houses, where no 

(') PeiraiiU's poem on the "Age of Louis the Great/* which urged the superi- 
ority of modern to ancient authors, gave rise to a controversy with Boileau, con- 
ducted through many long years and bulky volumes. 

(*) ** Venice Preserved," by Otway, appeared in 1682. It long remained one of 
the most popular acting plays on the British staga 
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oath was heard, and wliere lank-haired men discussed election 
and reprobation through their noses; Jew coflfee-houses, where 
dark-eyed money-changers from Venice and from Amsterdam 
greeted each other ; and Popish coffee-houses, where, as good 
Protestants believed, Jesuits planned, over their cups, another 
great fire, and cast silver bullets to shoot the king. 

These gi*cgarious habits had no small share in forming the 
character of the Londoner of that age. He was, indeed, a 
different being from the rustic Englishman. There was not 
then the intercourse which now exists between the two class- 
es. Only very great men were in the habit of dividing the 
year between town and country. Few esquires came to the 
capital thrice in their lives. Nor was it yet the practice of 
all citizens in easy circumstances to breathe the fresh air of 
the fields and woods during some weeks of every summer. A 
cockney, in a rural village, was stared at as much as if he had 
intruded into a kraal of Hottentots. On the other hand, when 
the lord of a Lincohishire or Shropshire manor appeared in 
Fleet Street, he was as easily distinguished from the resident 
population as a Turk or a Lascar. His dress, his gait, his ac- 
cent, the manner in which he gazed at the shops, stumbled 
into the gutters, ran against the porters, and stood under the 
water-spouts, marked him out as an excellent subject for the 
operations of swindlers and banterers. Bullies jostled him 
into the kennel. Hackney-coachmen splashed him from head 
to foot. Thieves explored with perfect security the huge 
pockets of his horseman's coat, while he stood entranced by 
the splendor of the lord-mayor's show. Money-droppers, sore 
from the cart's tail, introduced themselves to him, and appear- 
ed to him the most honest, friendly gentlemen that he had 
ever seen. Painted women, the refuse of Lewkner Lane and 
Whetstone Park, passed themselves on him for countesses and 
maids of honor. If he asked his way to St. James's, his in- 
formants sent him to Mile End. If he went into a shop, he 
was instantly discerned to be a fit purchaser of every thing 
that nobody else would buy of second-hand embroidery, cop- 
per rings, and watches that would not go. If he rambled 
into any fashionable coffee-house, he became a mark for the 
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insolent derision of fops and the brave waggery of Templai*8. 
Enraged and mortified, he soon returned to his mansion, and 
there, in the liomage of his tenants and the eonversatiou of 
his boon companions, found consolation for the vexations and 
humiliations which be had undergone. There he was once 
more a great man, and saw nothing above himself except 
when at the assizes he took his seat on the bench near the 
judge, or when at the muster of the militia he saluted the 
lord-lieutenant. 



TRAVELING IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

(Uiatory of England, Chapter IU.\ 

TuE chief cause which made the fusion of the different ele- 
ments of society so imperfect was the exti*eme difficulty which 
our ancestors found in passing from place to place. Of all 
inventions, the alphabet and the printing-press alone except- 
ed, those inventions which abridge distance have done most 
for the civilization of our species. Every improvement of the 
means of locomotion benefits mankind morally and intellect- 
ually as well as materially, and not only facilitates the inter- 
change of the various productions of nature and art, but tends 
to remove national and provincial antipathies, and to bind to- 
gether all the branches of the great human family. In the 
seventeenth century the inhabitants of London were, for al- 
most every practical pui-pose, farther from Reading than they 
now are from Edinburgh, and farther from Edinburgh than 
they now are from Vienna. 

It was by the highways that both travelers and goods gen- 
erally passed from place to place ; and those highways appear 
to have been far worse than might have been expected from 
the degree of wealth and civilization which the nation had 
even then attained. On the best lines of communication the 
ruts were deep, the descents precipitous, and the way often 
such as it was liardly possible to distinguish, in the dusk, from 
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the unindosed lieatli and fen which lay on both sides. Balph 
Thoresbj, the antiquaiy, was in danger of losing his way 
on the Great Nortli road, between Bamby Moor and Tux- 
ford, and actually lost his way between Doncaster and York. 
Pepys and his wife, traveling in their own coach, lost their 
way between Newbury and Reading. In the course of the 
same tour they lost their way near Salisbury, and were in 
danger of having to ptiss the night on the plain. It was only 
in line weather that the whole breadth of the road was avail- 
able for wheeled vehicles. Often the mud lay deep on the 
right and the left ; and only a narrow track of firm ground 
rose above the quagmire. At such times obstructions and 
quarrels were frequent, and the path was sometimes blocked 
up during a long time by carriers, neither of whom would 
break the way. It happened almost every day that coaches 
stuck feist, until a team of cattle could be procured from some 
neighboring fann to tug them out of the slough. But in 
bad seasons the traveler had to encounter inconveniences still 
more serious. Thoresby, who was in the habit of traveling 
between Leeds and the capital, has recorded, in his " Diary,'' 
such a series of perils and disasters as might suffice for a jour- 
ney to the Frozen Ocean or to the Desert of Sahara. On one 
occasion he learned that the floods were out between Ware 
and London, that passengers had to swim for their lives, and 
that a higgler had perished in the attempt to cross. In con- 
sequence of these tidings, he turned out of the high-road, and 
was conducted across some meadows, where it was necessary 
for him to ride to the saddle skirts in water. In the course 
of another journey he narrowly escaped being swept away by 
an inundation of the Trent. He was afterward detained at 
Stamford four days, on account of the state of the roads, and 
then ventured to proceed only because fourteen members of 
the House of Commons, who were going up in a body to 
Parliament with guides and numerous attendants, took him 
into their company. On the roads of Derbyshire, travelers 
were in constant fear for their necks, and were frequently 
compelled to alight and lead their beasts. The great route 
through Wales to Holyhead was in such a state that, in 1685, 
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a viceroy, going to Ireland, was five hours in traveling four- 
teen miles, from St. Asapli to Conway. Between Conway 
and Beaumaris lie was forced to walk great part of the way ; 
and his lady was carried in a litter. Ilis coach was with 
much difficulty, and by the help of many hands, brought aft- 
er him entire; In general, carriages were taken to pieces at 
Conway and borne, on the shoulders of stout Welsh peasants, 
to the Menai Straits. In some parts of Kent and Sussex 
none but the strongest horses could, in winter, get through 
the bog, in which, at every step, they sunk deep. The mar- 
kets were often inaccessible during several months. It is said 
tliat the fruits of the earth were sometimes suffered to rot in 
one place, while in another place, distant only a few miles, the 
supply fell far short of the demand. The wheeled carriages 
were, in this district, generally pulled by oxen. When Prince 
George of Denmark visited the stately mansion of Petworth 
in wet weather, ho was six horn's in going nine miles ; and it 
was necessary that a body of sturdy hinds should be on each 
side of his coach, in order to prop it. Of the carriages which 
conveyed his retinue several were upset and injured. A let- 
ter from one of the party has been preserved, in which the 
unfortunate courtier complains that, during fourteen houi*s, 
he never once alighted, except when his coach was overturned 
or stuck fast in the mud. 

On the best highways heavy articles wei*e, hi the time of 
Charles the Second, genei-ally conveyed from place to place 
by stage wagons. In the straw of these vehicles nestled a 
crowd of passengers, who could not afford to travel by coach 
or on horseback, and who were prevented by infirmity, or by 
the weight of their luggage, from going on foot. The ex- 
pense of transmitting heavy goods in this way was enormous. 
From Ix)ndon to Birmingham the charge was seven pounds a 
ton ; from London to Exeter twelve pounds a ton. This wa8 
about fifteen pence a ton for every mile, more by a thii*d than 
was afterward charged on turnpike roads, and fifteen times 
what is now demanded by railway companies. The cost of 
conveyance amounted to a prohibitory tax on many useful 
articles. Coal in particular was never seen except in the dis- 
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tricte where it was produced, or in the districts to which it 
could be carried by sea, and was indeed always known in the 
South of England by the name of sea-coal. 

On by-roads, and generally throughout the country north 
of York and west of Exeter, goods were carried by long trains 
of pack-horses. These strong and patient beasts, the breed of 
which is now extinct, were attended by a class of men who 
seem to have borne much resemblance to the Spanish mule- 
teers. A traveler of humble condition often found it con- 
venient to perform a journey mounted on a pack-saddle be- 
tween two baskets, under the care of these hardy guides. 
The expense of this mode of conveyance was small. But the 
caravan moved at a foot's pace; and in winter the cold was 
often insupportable. 

The rich commonly traveled in their own carriages, with 
at least four horses. Cotton, the facetious poet, attempted 
to go from London to the Peak with a single pair, but found 
at St. Albans that the journey would be insupportably tedi- 
ous, and altered his plan. A coach and six is in our time 
never seen, except as part of some pageant. The frequent 
mention, therefore, of such equipages in old books is likely to 
mislead us. We attribute to magnificence what was really 
the effect of a very disagreeable necessity. People, in the 
time of Charles the Second, traveled with six horses, because 
with a smaller number there was great danger of sticking fast 
in the mire. Nor were even six horses always sufficient. Van- 
brugh, in the succeeding generation, described with great hu- 
mor the way in which a country gentleman, newly chosen a 
member of Parliament, went up to London. On that occa- 
sion all the exertions of six beasts, two of which had been 
taken from the plow, could not save the family coach from 
being imbedded in a quagmire. 

Public carriages had recently been much improved. Dur- 
ing the years which immediately followed the Restoration, a 
diligence ran between London and Oxford in two days. The 
passengers slept at Beaeonsfield. At length, in the spring 
of 16G9, a great and daring innovation was attempted. It 
was announced that a vehicle, described as the Flying Coach, 
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would perform the whole journey between sunrise and sun- 
set. This spirited undertaking was solemnly considered and 
sanctioned by the lieads of the university, and appears to 
have excited the same sort of interest which is excited in our 
own time by the opening of a new railway. The vice-chan- 
cellor, by a notice aflSxed in all public places, prescribed the 
hour and place of departure. The success of the experiment 
was complete. At six in the morning the carriage began to 
move from before the ancient front of All Souls' College ; 
and at seven in the evening the adventurous gentlemen who 
liad run the first risk were safely deposited at their inn in 
London. The emulation of the sister university was moved ; 
and soon a diligence was set up which in one day carried pas- 
sengers from Cambridge to the capital. At the close of the 
reign of Charles the Second, flying carriages ran thrice a week 
from London to the chief towns. But no stage-coach, indeed 
no stage-wagon, appears to have proceeded farther north than 
York, or farther west than Exeter. The ordinary day's jour- 
ney of a flying coach was about fifty miles in Uie summer ; 
but in winter, when the ways were bad and the nights long, 
little more than thirty. The Chester coach, the York coacli, 
and the Exeter coach generally reached London in four days 
during the fine season, but at Christmas not till the sixth day. 
The passengers, six in number, were all seated in the carriage; 
for accidents were so frequent that it would have been most 
perilous to mount the roof. The ordinary fare was about 
twopence-half-penny a mile in summer, and somewhat more 
in winter. 

This mode of traveling, which by Englishmen of the pres- 
ent day would be regarded as insufferably slow, seemed to 
our ancestors wonderfully and indeed alarmingly rapid. In 
a work published a few months before the death of Charles 
the Second, the flying coaches are extolled as far superior to 
any similar vehicles ever known in the world. Their veloci- 
ty is the subject of special commendation, and is triumphant- 
ly contrasted with the sluggish pace of the continental posts. 
But with boasts like these was mingled the sound of com- 
plaint and invective. The interests of largo classes had boon 
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unfavorably affected by the establishraent of the new dili- 
gences ; and, as usual, many persons were, from mere stupid- 
ity and obstinacy, disposed to clamor against the innovation, 
simply because it was an innovation. It was vehemently ar- 
gued that this mode of conveyance would be fatal to the 
breed of horses and to the noble art of horsemanship ; that 
the Thames, which had long been an important nursery of 
seamen, would cease to bo the chief thoroughfare from Lon- 
don up to Windsor and down to Gravesend; that saddlers 
and spurriers would be ruined by hundreds ; that numerous 
inns, at which mounted travelers had been in the habit of 
stopping, would be deserted, and would no longer pay any 
rent ; that the new carriages were too hot in summer and too 
cold in winter ; that the passengers were grievously annoyed 
by invalids and crying children; that the coach sometimes 
reached the inn so late that it was impossible to get supper, 
and sometimes started so early that it was impossible to get 
breakfast. On these grounds it was gravely recommended 
that no public coach should be permitted to have more than 
four horses, to start of tener than once a week, or to go more 
than thirty miles a day. It was hoped that, if this regulation 
were adopted, all except the sick and the lame would return 
to the old mode of traveling. Petitions embodying such 
opinions as these were presented to the king in council from 
several companies of the City of London, from several pro- 
vincial towns, and from the justices of several counties. We 
smile at these things. It is not impossible that our descend- 
ants, when they read the history of the opposition offered by 
cupidity and prejudice to the improvements of the nine- 
teenth century, may smile in their turn. 

In spite of the attractions of the flying coaches, it was still 
usual for men who enjoyed health and vigor, and who were 
not encumbered by much baggage, to perform long journeys 
on horseback. If the traveler wished to move expeditiously, 
he rode post. Fresh saddle-horses and guides were to be pro- 
cured at convenient distances along all the great lines of road. 
The charge was threepence a mile for each horse, and four- 
pence a stage for the guide. In this manner, when the ways 
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were good, it was possible to travel, for a considerable time, as 
rapidly as by any conveyance known in England, till veliicles 
were propelled by steam. 

Wliatever might be the way in which a jonrney was per- 
formed, the travelers, unless they were numerous and well 
armed, ran considerable risk of being stopped and plundered. 
The mounted highwayman, a marauder known to our gener- 
ation only from books, was to be found on every main road. 
The waste tracts which lay on the great routes near London 
were especially haunted by plunderera of this class. Ilouns- 
low Heath, on the Great Western road, and Finchley Com- 
mon, on the Great Northern road, were perhaps the most cel- 
ebrated of these spots. The Cambridge scholars trembled 
when they approached Epping Forest, even in broad daylight. 
Seamen who had just been paid off at Chatham were often 
compelled to deliver their purses on Gadshill, celebrated near 
a hundred years earlier by the greatest of poets as the scene 
of the depredations of Falstaif. The public authorities seem 
to have been often at a loss how to deal with the plunderers. 
At one time it was announced in the Gazette that several per- 
sons who were strongly suspected of being highwaymen, but 
against whom there was not sufficient evidence, would be pa- 
raded at Newgate in riding-dresses ; their horses would also 
be shown ; and all gentlemen who had been robbed were in- 
vited to inspect this singular exhibition. On another occasion 
a pardon was publicly offered to a robber if he would give up 
some rough diamonds of immense value which he had taken 
when he stopped the Harwich mail. 

It was necessary to the success and even to the safety of the 
highwayman that he should be a bold and skillful rider, and 
that his manners and appearance should be such as suited the 
master of a lino horse. He therefore held an aristocratical 
position in the community of thieves, appeared at fashionable 
coffee-houses and gaming-houses, and betted with men of qual- 
ity on the race-ground. Sometimes, indeed, he was a man of 
good family and education. A romantic interest therefore at- 
tached, and perhaps still attaches, to the names of freebooters 
of this class. The vulgar eagerly drank in tales of their fo- 
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rocitj and audacity, of their occasional acts of generosity and 
good-nature, of their amours, of their miraculous escapes, of 
their desperate struggles, and of their manly bearing at the 
bar and in the cart. 

All the various dangers by which the traveler was beset 
were greatly increased by darkness. He was therefore com- 
monly desirous of having the shelter of a roof during the 
night ; and such shelter it was not difficult to obtain. From 
a very early period the inns of England had been renowned. 
Our first great poet had described the excellent accommoda- 
tion which they afforded to the pilgrims of the fourteenth 
century. Nine-and-twenty persons, with their horses, found 
room in the wide chninbcrs and stables of the Tabard in South- 
wnrk. The food was of the best, and the wines such as drew 
the company on to drink largely. Two hundred years later, 
under the reign of Elizabeth, William Harrison gave a lively 
description of the plenty and comfort of the great hostelries. 
The continent of Europe, he said, could show nothing like 
them. There were some in which two or three hundred peo- 
ple, with their horses, could without difficulty be lodged and 
fed. The bedding, the tapestry — ^above all, the abundance of 
clean and fine linen — were matter of wonder. Valuable plate 
was often set on the tables. Nay, there were signs which had 
cost thirty or forty pounds. In the seventeenth century, En- 
gland abounded with excellent inns of every rank. The trav- 
eler sometimes, in a small village, lighted on a public-house 
such as Walton has described, where the brick floor was swept 
clean, where the walls were stuck round with ballads, where 
the sheets smelled of lavender, and where a blazing fire, a cup 
of good ale, and a dish of trouts, fresh from the neighboring 
brook, were to be procured at small charge. At the larger 
houses of entertainment were to be found beds hung with 
silk, choice cookery, and claret equal to the best which was 
drunk in London. The innkeepers too, it was said, were not 
like other innkeepers. On the Continent the landlord was 
the tyrant of those who crossed the threshold. In England 
lie was a servant. Never was an Englishman more at home 
than when he took his ease in his inn. Even men of fort- 
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une, who might in their own mansions have enjoyed every 
luxury, were often in the liabit of passing their evenings iu 
the parlor of some neighboring house of public entertain- 
ment. They seem to have thought that comfort and free- 
dom could in no other place be enjoyed with equal perfec- 
tion. This feeling continued during many generations to be 
a national peculiarity. The liberty and jollity of inns long 
furnished matter to our novelists and dramatists. Johnson 
declared that a tavern chair was the throne of human felic- 
ity ; and Shenstone gently complained that no private roof, 
however friendly, gave the wanderer so warm a welcome as 
that which was to be found at an inn. 



THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

[Htotory of England, Chapter HI.] 

Wb should be much mistaken if we pictured to ourselves 
the squires of the seventeenth century as men bearing a close 
resemblance to their descendants, the county members and 
chairmen of quarter sessions with whom we are familiar. The 
modern country gentleman generally receives a liberal educa- 
tion, passes from a distinguished school to a distinguished col- 
lege, and has ample opportunity to become an excellent schol- 
ar. He has generally seen something of foreign countries. A 
considerable part of his life has gencrnlly been passed in the 
capital ; and the refinements of the capital follow him into the 
country. There is perhaps no class of dwellings so pleasing as 
the rural seats of the English gentry. In the parks and pleas- 
ure-grounds, Nature, dressed, yet not disguised, by art, wears 
her most alluring form. In the buildings, good sense and 
good taste combine to produce a happy union of the comfort- 
able and the graceful. The pictures, the musical instruments, 
the library, would in any other country be considered as prov- 
ing the owner to be an eminently polished and accomplished 
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man. A country gentleman who witnessed the Revolution 
was probably in receipt of about a fourth part of the rent 
which his acres now yield to his posterity. He was, therefore, 
as compared with his posterity, a poor man, and was generally 
under the necessity of residing, with little interruption, on his 
estate. To travel on the Continent, to maintain an establish- 
ment in London, or even to visit London frequently, were 
pleasures in which only the great proprietors could indulge. 
It may be confidently affirmed that of the squires whose 
names were then in the commissions of Peace and Lieuten- 
ancy not one in twenty went to town once in five years, or 
had ever in* his life wandered so far as Paris. Many lords of 
manors had received an education differing little from that of 
their menial servants. The heir of an estate often passed his 
boyhood and youth at the seat of his family with no better 
tutors than grooms and gamekeepers, and scarce attained 
learning enough to sign his name to a mittimus. If he went 
to school and to college, he generally returned before he was 
twenty to the seclusion of the old hall, and there, unless his 
mind were very happily constituted by nature, soon forgot 
his academical pursuits in niral business and pleasures. His 
chief serious employment was the care of his property. He 
examined samples of grain, handled pigs, and, on market-days, 
made bargains over a tankard with drovers and hop-merchants. 
His chief pleasures were commonly derived from field-sports 
and from an unrefined sensuality. His language and pronun- 
ciation were such as we should now expect to hear only from 
the most ignorant clowns. His oaths, coarse jests, and scurril- 
ous terms of abuse were uttered with the broadest accent of 
his province. It was easy to discern, from the first words 
which he spoke, whether he came from Somersetshire or 
Yorkshire. lie troubled hims<|lf little about decorating his 
abode, and, if he attempted decoration, seldom produced any 
thing but deformity. The litter of a farm-yard gathered un- 
der the windows of his bed-chamber, and the cabbages and 
the gooseberry-bushes grew close to his hall-door. Ilis table 
was loaded with coarse plenty, and guests were cordially wel- 
comed to it. But, as the habit of drinking to excess was gen- 
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eral in the class to which he belonged, and as his fortune did 
not enable him to intoxicate large assemblies daily with claret 
or canary, strong beer was the ordinary beverage. The quan- 
tity of beer consumed in those days was indeed enormous ; 
for beer then was to the middle and lower classes not only 
all that beer now is, but all that wine, tea, and ardent spirits 
now are. It was only at great houses, or on great occasions, 
that foreign drink was placed on the board. The ladies of 
the house, whose business it had commonly been to cook the 
repast, retired as soon as the dishes had been devoured, and 
left the gentlemen to their ale and tobacco. The coarse jol- 
lity of the afternoon was often prolonged till the revelers 
were laid under the table. 

It was very seldom that the country gentleman caught 
glimpses of the great world ; and what he saw of it tended 
rather to confuse than to enlighten his understanding. His 
opinions respecting religion, government, foreign countries, 
and former times, having been derived, not from study, from 
observation, or from conversation with enlightened compan- 
ions, but from such traditions as were current in his own small 
circle, were the opinions of a child. He adhered to them, 
however, with the obstinacy which is generally found in igno- 
rant men accustomed to be fed with flattery. His animosities 
were numerous and bitter. He hated Frenchmen and Ital- 
ians, Scotchmen and Irishmen, Papists and Presbyterians, In- 
dependents and Baptists, Quakers and Jews. Toward Lon- 
don and Londoners he felt an aversion which more than once 
produced important political effects. His wife and daughter 
wci-e, in tastes and acquirements, below a housekeeper or a 
still-room maid of the present day. They stitched and spun, 
brewed gooseberry-wine, cured marigolds, and made the crust 
for the venison pasty. » 

From this description it might be supposed that the English 
esquire of the seventeenth century did not materially differ 
from a rustic miller or ale-housekeeper of our time. There 
are, however, some important parts of his character still to be 
noted, which will greatly modify this estimate. Unlettered as 
he was and unpolished, he was still in some most important 
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points a gentleman. He was a member of a proud and pow- 
erful aristocracy, and was distinguished by many both of the 
good and of the bad qualities which belong to aristocrats. 
His family pride was beyond that of a Talbot or a Howard. 
He knew the genealogies and coats of arms of all his neigh- 
bors, and could tell which of them had assumed supporters 
witliout any right, and which of them were so unfortunate as 
to be great-grandsons of aldermen. He was a magistrate, and, 
as such, administered gratuitously to those who dwelt around 
him a rude patriarchal justice, which, in spite of innumerable 
blunders and of occasional acts of tyranny, was yet better than 
no justice at all. He was an officer of the train-bands ; and 
his military dignity^ though it might move the mirth of gal- 
lants who had served a campaign in Flanders, raised his char- 
acter in his own eyes and in the eyes of his neighbors. Nor, 
indeed, was his soldiership justly a subject of derision. In 
every county there were elderly gentlemen who had seen 
service which was no cliild^s play. One had been knighted 
by Charles the First after the Battle of Edgehill. Another 
still wore a patch over the scar which he had received at 
Naseby. A third had defended his old house till Fairfax had 
blown in the door with a petard. The prcscuco of these old 
Cavaliers, with their old swords and holsters, and with their 
old stories aboat Goring and Lunsford, gave to the musters 
of militia an earnest and warlike aspect which would other- 
wise have been wanting.(') Even those country gentlemen 
who were too young to have themselves exchanged blows 
with the cuirassiers of Parliament had, from childhood, been 
surrounded by traces of recent war, and fed with stories of 
the martial exploits of their fathers and uncles. Thus the 
character of the English esquire of the seventeenth century 



(') Goring was a dashing leader, bat a hot-headedf unprincipled man, who did the 
royal cause at least as much harm as good. Colonel Harrj Lunsford, killed at the 
siege of Bristol, in 1A48, was **an officer of extraordinary sobriety, industry, and 
courage/* Sir Thomas Lunsford*s appointment to the Lieutenancy of the Tower, 
in pkco of Sir William Balfour, was one of the causes of quarrel between the 
king and the Parliament According to Clarendon, his character was Tcry bad. 
He was taken prisoner at the Battle of Edgehill. 
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was compounded of two elements which we seldom or never 
liud united. His ignorance or uncouthness, his low tastes and 
gross phrases, would, in our time, be considered as indicating 
a nature and a breeding thoroughly plebeian. Tet he was 
essentially a patrician, and bad, in large measure, both the 
virtues and the vices which flourish among men set from 
their birth in high place, and used to respect themselves and 
to be respected by others. It is not easy for a generation ac- 
customed to find chivalrous sentiments only in company with 
liberal studies and polished manners to image to itself a man 
with the deportment, the vocabulary, and the accent of a cart- 
er, yet punctilious on matters of genealogy and precedence, 
and ready to risk his life rather than see a stain cast on the 
honor of his house. It is, however, only by thus joining to- 
gether things seldom or never found together in our own ex- 
perience that we can form a just idea of that rustic aristoc- 
racy which constituted the main strength of the armies of 
Oharles the First, and which long supported, with strange 
fidelity, the interest of his descendants. 

The gross, uneducated, untraveled country gentleman was 
commonly a Tory ; but, though devotedly attached to heredi- 
tary monarchy, he had no partiality for courtiers and minis- 
ters, lie thought, not without reason, that Whitehall was 
filled with the most corrupt of mankind, and that of the great 
sums which the House of Commons had voted to the crown 
since the Restoration part had been embezzled by cunning 
politicians, and part squandered on buffoons and foreign 
courtesans. His stout English heart swelled with indignation 
at the thought that the Government of his country should be 
subject to French dictation. Being himself generally an old 
Cavalier, or the son of an old Cavalier, he reflected with bit- 
ter resentment on the ingi*atitude with which the Stuarts had 
requited their best friends. Those whb heard him grumble 
at the neglect with which he was treated, and at the profu- 
sion with which wealth was lavished on the bastards of Nell 
Gwynn and Madam Carwell, would have supposed him ripe 
for rebellion. But all this ill humor lasted only till the 
throne was really in danger. It was precisely when those 
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whom the sovereign had loaded with wealth and honors 
shrunk from his side that the country gentlemen, so surly and 
mutinous in the season of his prosperity, rallied round him in 
a body. Thus, after murmuring twenty years at the misgov- 
emment of Charles the Second, they came to his rescue in his 
extremity, when his own secretaries of state and the lords 
of his own Treasury had deserted him, and enabled him to 
gain a complete victory over the Opposition ; nor can there be 
any doubt that they would have shown equal loyalty to his 
brother James, if James would, even at the last moment, have 
refrained from outraging their strongest feeling. For there 
was one institution, and one only, which they prized even 
more than hereditary monarchy ; and that institution was the 
Church of England. Their love of the Church was not, in- 
deed, the effect of study or meditation. Few among them 
could have given any reason, drawn from Scripture or eccle- 
siastical history, for adhering to her doctrines, her ritual, and 
her polity ; nor were they, as a class, by any means strict ob- 
servers of that code of morality which is common to all Chris- 
tian sects. But the experience of many ages proves that men 
may bo ready to fight to the death, and to persecute without 
pity, for a religion whose creed they do not understand, and 
whose precepts they habitually disobey. 



THE TOWNS OF ENGLAND IN THE REION OF 

CHARLES THE SECOND. 

[Hittonr of England, Chapter IH.] 

Great as has been the change in the rural life of England 
since the Revolution, the change which has come to pass in 
the cities is still more amazing. At present above a sixth 
part of the nation is crowded into provincial towns of more 
than thirty thousand inhabitants. In the reign of Cliarles 
the Second no provincial town in the kingdom contained 

25 
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thirty thoiiBand inhabitants; and only four provincial towns 
contained so many as ten thousand inhabitants. 

Next to the capital, but next at an immense distance, stood 
Bristol, then the iirat English sea -port, and Norwich, then 
the first English manufacturing town. Both have since that 
time been far outstripped by younger rivals ; yet both have 
made great positive advances. The population of Bristol 
has quadrupled. The population of Norwich has more than 
doubled. 

Pepys, who visited Bristol eight years after the Bestoration, 
was struck by the splendor of the city. But his standard 
was not high ; for he noted down as a wonder the circum- 
stance, that in Bristol a man might look round him and see 
nothing but houses.(') It seems that in no other place with 
which he was acquainted, except London, did the buildings 
completely shut out the woods and fields. Large as Bristol 
might then appear, it occupied but a very small portion of 
the area on which it now stands. A few churches of eminent 
beauty rose out of a labyrinth of narrow lanes built upon 
vaults of no great solidity. If a coach or a cart entered those 
alleys, there was danger that it would be wedged between the 
houses, and danger also that it would break in the cellars, 
(loods were therefore conveyed about the town almost ex- 
clusively in trucks drawn by dogs; and the richest inhabitants 
exhibited their wealth, not by riding in gilded carriages, but 
by walking the streets with trains of servants in rich liveries, 
and by keeping tables loaded with good cheer. The pomp 
of the christenings and burials far exceeded what was seen at 
any other place in England. The hospitality of the city was 
widely renowned, and especially the collations with which 
the sugar -refiners regaled their visitors. The repast was 
dressed in the furnace, and was accompanied by a rich bever- 
age made of the best Spanish wine, and celebrated over the 
whole kingdom as Bristol milk. This luxury was supported 
by a thriving trade with the North American plantations and 

(*) Pepjs, after having been "trimmed by a very handsome fellow," at a oosi 
of two shillings, walked through the city, " whicli is in every respect another I^oq- 
don, that one can hardly know it to stand iu the country uo more than thai.** 
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with the West Indies. The passion for colonial traffic was so 
strong that there was scarcely a small shop-keeper in Bristol 
who had not a venture on board of some ship bound for Vir- 
ginia or the Antilles. Some of these ventures indeed were not 
of the most honorable kind. There was, in the Transatlantic 
possessions of the crown, a great demand for labor ; and this 
demand was partly supplied by a system of crimping and kid- 
naping at the principal Englidi sea-ports. Nowhere was this 
system in such active and extensive operation as at Bristol. 
Even the first magistrates of that city were not ashamed to 
enrich themselves by so odious a commerce. The number of 
houses appears, from the returns of the hearth-money, to have 
been, in the year 1085, just ftvo thousand three hundred. We 
can hardly suppose tlio number of |>crRons in a house to have 
been greater than in the city of I^ondon ; and in the city of 
London we learn from the best authority that there were then 
fifty-five persons to ten houses. The population of Bristol 
must therefore have been about twenty-nine thousand souls. 

Norwich was the capital of a large and fruitful province. 
It was the residence of a bishop and of a chapter. It was the 
chief seat of the chief manufacture of the realm. Some men 
distinguished by learning and science had recently dwelt 
there ; and no place in the kingdom, except the capital and 
the universities, had more attractions for the curious. The 
library, the museum, the aviary, and the botanical garden of 
Sir Thomas Browne, were thought by Fellows of the Royal 
Society well worthy of a long pilgriinage.(') Norwich had 
also a court in miniature. In the heart of the city stood an 
old palace of the Dukes of Norfolk, said to be the largest town 
house in the kingdom, out of London. In this mansion, to 
which were annexed a tennis-court, a bowling-green, and a 
wilderness stretching along the banks of the Wansum, the 
noble family of Howard frequently resided, and kept a state 
resembling that of petty sovereigns. Drink was served to 
guests in goblets of pure gold. The very tongs and shovels 

(1) Sir Tliomofl Browne, bom in 1606, was the niithor of ** Rctigio Medici/' " The 
Discourse on Sepulchral Urns,*' and other notable worlcs. He practiced medicine 
at Norwich. 
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were of silver; Pictures by Italian mastera adorned the walls. 
The cabinets were filled with a fine collection of gems pur- 
chased by that Earl of Arundel whose marbles are now aVioug 
the ornaments of Oxford. Here, in the year 1671, Chai'Ies 
and his court were sumptuously entertained. Ilere, too, all 
comers were annually welcomed, from Christmas to Twelfth- 
night. Ale flowed in oceans for the populace. Three coach- 
es, one of which had been built at a cost of five hundred 
pounds, to contain fourteen persons, were sent every afternoon 
round the city to bring ladies to the festivities ; and the dancer 
were always followed by a luxurious banquet. When the 
Duke of Norfolk came to Norwich, he was greeted like a king 
returning to his capital. The bells of the Cathedral and of 
St. Peter Mancrof t were rung ; the guns of the castle were 
fired ; and the mayor and aldermen waited on their illustrious 
fellow - citizen with complimentary addresses. In the year 
1693 the population of Norwich was found, by actual enumer- 
ation, to be between twenty-eight and twenty-nine thousand 
souls. 

Far below Norwich, but still high in dignity and impor- 
tance, were some other ancient capitals of shires. In that age 
it was seldom that a country gentleman went up with his 
family to I^ondon. The country town was his metrojiolis. 
He sometimes made it his residence during part of the year. 
At all events, he was often attracted thither by business and 
pleasure, by assizes, quarter sessions, elections, musters of mi- 
litia, festivals, and races. There were the halls where the 
judges, robed in scarlet and escorted by javelins and trumpets, 
opened the king's commission twice a year. There were the 
markets at which the corn, the cattle, the wool, and the hops 
of the surrounding country were exposed to sale. There were 
the great fairs to which merchants came down from London, 
and where the rural dealer laid in his annual stores of sugar, 
stationery, cutlery, and muslin. There were the shops at 
which the best families of the neighborhood bought grocery 
and millinery. Some of these places derived dignity from 
interesting historical recollections, from cathedrals decorated 
by all the art and magnificence of the Middle Ages, from pal- 
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aces where a long succession of prelates had dwelt, from closes 
surrounded by the venerable abodes of deans and canons, and 
from castles which had in the old time repelled the ITevilleS 
or De Veres, and which bore more recent traces of the venge- 
ance of Rupert or of Cromwell. 

Conspicuous among these interesting cities were York, the 
capital of the ITorth, and Exeter, the capital of the West. Nei- 
ther can have contained much more than ten thousand inhab- 
itants. Worcester, the queen of the cider-land, had but eight 
thousand ; Nottingham probably as many. Gloucester, re- 
nowned for that resolute defense which had been fatal to 
Charles the First, had certainly between four and five thou- 
sand ; Derby, not quite four thousand. Shrewsbury was the 
chief place of an extensive and fertile district. The Court of 
the Marches of Wales was held there. In the language of the 
gentry many miles round the Wrekin, to go to Shrewsbury 
was to go to town. The provincial wits and beauties imi- 
tated as well as they could the fashions of St. James's Park, 
in the walks along the side of the Severn. The inhabitants 
were about seven thousand. 

The population of every one of these places has, since the 
Revolution, much more than doubled. The population of 
some has multiplied sevenfold. The streets have been almost 
entirely rebuilt. Slate has succeeded to thatch, and brick to 
timber. The pavements and the lamps, the display of wealth 
in the principal shops, and the luxurious neatness of the dwell- 
ings occupied by the gentry would, in the seventeenth cent- 
ury, have seemed miraculous. Yet is the relative impor- 
tance of the old capitals of counties by no means what it was. 
Younger towns, towns which are rarely or never mentioned 
in our early history, and which sent no representatives to our 
early parliaments, have, within the memory of persons still 
living, grown to a greatness which this generation contem- 
plates with wonder and pride, not unaccompanied by awe and 
anxiety. 

The most eminent of these towns were indeed known in the 
seventeenth century as respectable seats of industry. Nay, 
their rapid progress and their vast opulence were then some- 
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times described in language which seems ludicrous to a man 
who has seen their present grandeur. One of the most pop- 
ulous and prosperous among them was Manchester. Man- 
chester had been required by the Protector to send one rep- 
resentative to his Parliament, and was mentioned by writera 
of the time of Chai*les the Second as a busy and opulent place. 
Cotton had, dui-ing half a century, been brought thither from 
Cyprus and Smyrna ; but the manufacture was in its infancy. 
Whitney had not yet taught how the raw material might be 
furnished in quantities almost fabulous. Arkwright had not 
yet taught how it might be worked up with a speed and pi-c- 
cision which seem magical. The whole annual import did 
not, at the end of the seventeenth century, amomit to two 
millions of pounds, a quantity which would now hardly sup- 
ply the demand of forty-eight hours. That wonderful em- 
porium, which in population and wealth far surpasses capitals 
so much renowned as Berlin, Madrid, and Lisbon, was then a 
mean and ill-built market-town, containing under six thousand 
people. It then had not a single press. It now supports a 
hundred printing establishments. It then had not a single 
coach. It now supports twenty coach-makera. 

Leeds was already the chief seat of the woolen manufact- 
ures of Yorksliire ; but the elderly inhabitants could still re- 
member the time when the fii*st brick house, then and long 
after called the Ilcd House, was built. They boasted loudly 
of their increasing wealth, and of the immense sales of cloth 
which took place in the open air on the bridge. Hundreds, 
nay, thousands, of pounds had been paid down in the course 
of one busy market-day. The rising importance of Leeds 
had attracted the notice of successive governments. Charles 
the First had granted municipal privileges to the town. 
Oliver had invited it to send one member to the House of 
Commons. But from the returns of the hearth-money it 
seems certain that the whole population of the borough, an 
extensive district which contains many hamlets, did not, in 
the reign of Charles the Second, exceed seven thousand souls. 
In 1841 there were more than a hundred and fifty thousand. 

About a day's journey south of Leeds, on the verge of a 
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wild moor - land tract^ lay an ancient manor, now rich with 
cultivation, then barren and nuinclosed, which was known by 
the name of Hallamshire. Iron abounded there ; and, from 
a very early period, the rude whittles -fabricated there had 
been sold all over the kingdom. They had indeed been men- 
tioned by GeoflErey Chaucer in one of his " Canterbury Tales." 
But the manufacture appears to have made little progress 
during the three centuries which followed his time. This 
languor may perhaps be explained by the fact that the trade 
was, during almost the whole of this long period, subject to 
such regiilations as the lord and his court leet thought fit to 
impose. The more delicate kinds of cutlery were either made 
in the capital, or brought from the Continent. Indeed, it was 
not till the reign of George the First that the English sur- 
geons ceased to import from France those exquisitely fine 
blades which are required for operations on the human frame. 
Most of the Hallamshire forges were collected in a market- 
town which had sprung up near the castle of the proprietor, 
and which, in the reign of James the First, had been a singu- 
larly miserable place, containing about two thousand inhabit- 
ants, of whom a third were half-starved and half-naked beg- 
gars. It seems certain, from the parochial registers, that the 
population did not amount to four thousand at the end of the 
i*eign of Charles the Second. The effects of a species of toil 
singularly unfavorable to the health and vigor of the human 
frame were at once discerned by every traveler. A large pro- 
portion of the people had distorted limbs. This is that Slief- 
field which now, with the dependencies, contains a hundred 
and twenty thousand souls, and which sends forth its admira- 
ble knives, razors, and lancets to the farthest ends of the 
world. 

Birmingham had not been thought of sufficient importance 
to return a member to Oliver's Parliament. Tet the manu- 
facturers of Birmingham were already a busy and thriving 
race. They boasted that their hardware was highly esteemed, 
not indeed as now, at Pekin and Lima, at Bokhara and Tim- 
buctoo, but in London, and even as far off as Ireland. They 
had acquired a less honorable renown as coiners of bad money. 
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In allusion to their fipurious gi*oat8, some Tory wit had fixed 
on demagogues, who hypocritically affected zeal against Po- 
pery, tiie nickname of Birmingliams. Yet in 1685 the pop- 
ulation, which is now little less than two hundred tiiousand, 
did not amount to four thousand. Birmingham buttons were 
just beginning to be known ; of Birmingham guns nobody 
had yet heard ; and the place whence, two generations later, 
the magnificent editions of Baskerville went forth to astonish 
all the librarians of Europe, did not contain a single regular 
shop where a Bible or an almanac could be bought. On mar- 
ketndays, a book-seller, named Michael Johnson, the father of 
the great Samuel Johnson, came over from Lichfield, and 
opened a stall during a few hours. This supply of literature 
was long found equal to the demand. 

These four chief seats of our great manufactures deserve 
especial mention. It would be tedious to enumerate all the 
populous and opulent hives of industry which, a hundred and 
fifty years ago, were hamlets without parish churches, or des- 
olate moora, inhabited only by grouse and wild deer. Nor 
has the change been less signal in those outlets by which the 
products of the English looms and forges are poured foi*th 
over the whole world. At present Liverpool contains more 
than three hundred thousand inhabitants. The shipping reg- 
istered at her port amounts to between four and five hundi-ed 
thousand tons. Into her custom - house has been repeatedly 
paid in one year a sum more than thrice as great as the whole 
income of the English crown in 1685. The receipts of her 
post-ofiice, even since the great reduction of the duty, exceed 
the sum which the postage of the whole kingdom yielded to 
the Duke of York. Iler endless docks, quays, and warehouses 
are among the wonders of the world. Yet even those docks 
and quays and warehouses seem hardly to sufiice for the gi- 
gantic trade of the Mersey ; and already a rival city is grow- 
ing fast on the opposite shore. In the days of Charles the Sec- 
ond, Liverpool was described as a rising town which had re- 
cently made great advances, and which maintained a profitable 
intercourse with Ireland and with the sugar colonies. The 
customs had multiplied eightfold within sixteen years, and 
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amounted to what was then considered as the immense snm 
of fifteen thousand pounds annually. But the population can 
hardly have exceeded four thousand : the shipping was about 
fourteen hundred tons, less than the tonnage of a single mod- 
em Indiaman of the first class ; and the whole number of sea- 
men belonging to the port can not be estimated at more than 
two hundred. 

Such has been the progi*css of tliose towns whore wealth is 
created and accumulated. Not less rapid has been the prog- 
ress of towns of a very different kind, towns in which wealth, 
created and accumulated elsewhere, is expended for purposes 
of health and recreation. Some of the most remarkable of 
these gay places have sprung into existence since the time of 
the Stuarts. Cheltenham is now a greater city than any 
which tlio kingdom contained in the seventeenth century, 
London alone excepted. But in the seventeenth century, 
and at the beginning of the eighteenth, Cheltenham was 
mentioned by local historians merely as a rural parish lying 
under the Cotswold Hills, and affording good ground both for 
tillage and pasture. Corn grew and cattle browsed over tlie 
space now covered by that long succession of streets and vil- 
las. Brighton was described as a place which had once been 
thriving, which had possessed many small fishing-barks, and 
which had, when at the height of prosperity, contained above 
two thousand inhabitants, but which was sinking fast into de- 
cay. The sea was gradually gaining on the buildings, which 
at length almost entirely disappeared. Ninety years ago the 
ruins of an old fort were to be seen lying among the pebbles 
and sea-weed on the beach ; and ancient men could still point 
out the traces of foundations on a spot where a street of more 
than a hundred huts had been swallowed up by the waves. 
So desolate was the place after this calamity, that the vicarage 
was thought scarcely worth having. A few poor fishennen, 
however, still continued to dry their nets on those cliffs, on 
which now a town, more than twice as large and populous as 
the Bristol of the Stuarts, presents, mile after mile, its gay 
and fantastic front to the sea. 
. England, however, was not, in the seventeenth century, des- 
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titute of watering-places. The gentry of DerbyBliire and of 
the neighboring counties repaired to Buxton, where they were 
lodged in low rooms under bare rafters, and regaled with oat- 
cake and with a viand which the hosts called mutton, but 
which the guests suspected to be dog. A single good house 
stood near the spring. Tunbridge Wells, lying within a day's 
journey of the capital, and in one of the richest and most high- 
ly civilized parts of the kingdom, had much greater attrac- 
tions. At present we see there a town which would, a hun- 
dred and sixty yeara ago, have ranked, in population, fourth 
or fifth among the towns of England. The brilliancy of the 
shops and the luxury of the private dwellings far surpass any 
thing that England could then show. When the court, soon 
after the Restoration, visited Tunbridge Wells, there was no 
town ; but, within a mile of the spring, rustic cottages, some- 
what cleaner and neater than the ordinary cottages of that 
time, were scattered over the heath. Some of these cabins 
wei*e movable, and were carried on sledges from one part of 
the common to another. To these huts men of fashion, wea- 
ried with the din and smoke of London, sometimes came in 
the summer to breathe fresh air, and to catch a glimpse of ru- 
ral life. During the season a kind of fair was daily held near 
the fountain. The wives and daughters of the Kentish farm- 
ers came from the neighboring villages, with cream, cherries, 
wheat-ears, and quails. To chaffer with them, to flirt with 
them, to praise their straw hats and tight heels, was a refresh- 
ing pastime to voluptuaries sick of the ail's of actresses and 
maids of honor. Milliners, toymen, and jewelers came down 
from London, and opened a bazaar under the trees. In one 
booth the politician might find his coffee and the London Oor 
zette; in another were gamblers playing deep at basset; and, 
on fine evenings, the fiddles were in attendance, and there 
were morris-dances on the elastic turf of the bowling-green. 
In 1685 a subscription had just been raised among those who 
frequented the Wells for building a church, which the Tories, 
who then domineered everywhere, insisted on dedicating to 
St. Charles the Martyr. 
But at the head of the English watering-places, without a 
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rival, was Bath. The springs of that city had been renowned 
from the days of the Romans. It had been, during many 
centuries, the seat of a bishop. The sick repaired thither 
from every part of the realm. The king sometimes held his 
court there. Nevertheless, Bath was then a maze of only 
four or five hundred houses, crowded within an old wall in 
the vicinity of the Avon. Pictures of what were considered 
as the finest of those houses ai*e still extant, and greatly re- 
semble the lowest rag-shops and pot-houses of Batcliffe High- 
way. Travelers, indeed, complained loudly of the narrow- 
ness and meanness of the streets. That beautiful city which 
charms even eyes familiar with the masterpieces of Bramante 
and Palladio, and which the genius of Anstey and of Smol- 
lett, of Francis Burney atftl of Jane Austen, has made classic 
ground, had not begun to exist.(') Milsom Street itself was 
an open field lying far beyond the walls; and hedge -rows 
intersected the space which is now covered by the Crescent 
and the Circus. The poor patients to whom the waters had 
been recommended lay on straw in a place which, to use the 
language of a contemporaiy physician, was a covert rather 
than a lodging. As to the comforts and luxuries which were 
to be found in the interior of the houses of Bath by the fash- 
ionable visitors who resorted thither in search of health or 
amusement, we possess infonnation more complete and mi- 
nute than can generally be obtained on such subjects. A 
writer who published an account of that city about sixty years 
after the Bevolution has accurately described the changes 
which had taken place within his own recollection. lie as- 
sures us that, in his younger days, the gentlemen who visited ' 
the springs slept in rooms hardly as good as the garrets which 



(*) Brmmante, born in 1444, denlgned St. Peter*8 at Rome. The moet famous 
bnildings of Palladio adorn his natire Vioenza. He lived in the sixteenth cent- 
ury. His work on Architecture is still held in estimation. "The New Bath 
Guide," " Humphry Clinker/* and, in some sense, *' ETclina,** are adapted to the 
taste of a past generation ; but it is almost impossible to conTince one*s self that 
the life-like picture of Bath society in '* Northangcr Abbey," fresh as nature and 
exquisite in art, could have been drawn for the delectation of our great-grand- 
mothers. 
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he lived to see occupied by footmen. The floors of tlie din- 
ing-rooms were uncarpeted, and wore colored brown with a 
wasli made of soot and small-beer, in order to hide the dirt. 
Not a wainscot was painted. Not a hearth or a chimney-piece 
was of marble. A slab of common freestone and fire-irons, 
which had cost from three to four shillings, were thought suf- 
ficient for any fire-place. The best apartments were hung 
with coarse woolen stuff, and were furnished with rush-bottom 
chairs. Readers who take an interest in the progress of civ- 
ilization and of the useful arts will be gmtcful to the humble 
topographer who has recorded these facts, and will perhaps 
wish that historians of far higher pretensions had sometimes 
spared a few pages from military evolutions and political in- 
trigues, for the purpose of letting us know how the parlors 
and bed-chambers of our ancestors looked. 



CIVILIZATION, AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE MASS 

OF THE PEOPLE. 

Clltetory of EngUnd, Chapter UI.] 

In one respect, it must be admitted that tlie progress of 
civilization has diminished the physical comforts of a portion 
of the poorest class. It has already been mentioned that, be- 
fore th(9 Eevolution, many thousands of square miles, now in- 
closed and cultivated, were marsh, forest, and heath. Of this 
wild land much was, by law, common, and much of what was 
not common by law was worth so little that the proprietors 
suffered it to be common in fact. In such a tract, squatters 
and trespassers were tolerated to an extent now unknown. 
The peasant who dwelt there could, at little or no charge, 
procure occasionally some palatable addition to his hai*d fare, 
and provide himself with fuel for the winter. He kept a 
flock of geese on what is now an orchard rich with apple- 
blossoms. He snared wild fowl on the fen which has long 
since been drained and divided into corn-fields and turnip^ 
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fields. He cut tarf among the farze boshes on the moor, 
which is now a meadow bright with clover and renowned for 
butter and cheese. The progress of agriculture and the in- 
crease of population necessarily deprived him of these priv- 
ileges. But against this disadvantage a long list of advan-. 
tag^ is to be set oS. Of the blessings which civilization and 
philosophy bring with them, a large proportion is common to 
all ranks, and would, if withdrawn, be missed as painfully by 
the laborer as by the peer. The market-place, which the rus- 
tic can now reach with his cart in an hour, was, a hundred and 
sixty years ago, a day's journey from him. The street which 
now affords to the artisan, during the whole night, a secure, a 
convenient, and a brilliantly lighted walk, was, a hundred and 
sixty years ago, so dark after sunset that he would not have 
been able to see his hand, so ill paved that he would have run 
constant risk of brcinking his neck, and so ill watched that he 
would have been in imminent danger of being knocked down 
and plundered of his small earnings. Every brick-layer who 
falls from a scaffold, every sweeper of a crossing who is run 
over by a carriage, may now have his wounds dressed and his 
limbs set with a skill such as, a hundred and sixty years ago, 
all the wealth of a great lord like Ormond, or of a merchant 
prince like Clayton, could not have purchased.Q Some 
frightful diseases have been extirpated by science, and some 
have been banished by police. The term of human life has 
been lengthened over the whole kingdom, and especially in 
the towns. The year 1685 was not accounted sickly ; yet in 
the year 1685 more than one in twenty-three of the inhabit- 
ants of the capital died. At present, only one inhabitant of 



(') '*Sir Robert Clayton, the wealthieflt merchant of London, whoee palace in 
the Old Jewry surpassed in splendor the aristocratical mansions of Linooln*s Inn 
Fields and Covent (harden, whose villa among the Surrey hills was described as a 
Oanlcn of Eden, whoso banqncts rivaled those of kings, and whose Judicious mu- 
nlRccncc, still attested by numerous public monuments, had obtained for him In 
the annals of the City a place second only to Gresham." Such Is Macanlay^s ac- 
count of the famous Whig member for the City of London, who, In the Parliament 
held at Oxford in 1681, undertook the dangerous task of Introducing the Exclu- 
sion Bill 
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the capital in forty dies annually. The difference in salubri- 
ty between the Ix)ndon of the nineteenth century and the 
London of the seventeenth century is very far greater than 
the difference between London in an ordinary year and Lou- 
don in a year of cholera. 

Still more important is the benefit which all orders of so- 
ciety, and especially the lower orders, have derived from the 
mollifying influence of civilization on the national character. 
The ground-work of that character has indeed been the same 
through many generations, in the sense in which the ground- 
work of the character of an individual may be said to be the 
same when he is a rude and thoughtless school-boy, and when 
he is a refined and accomplished man. It is pleasing to refiect 
that the public mind of England has softened while it has 
ripened, and that we have, in the course of ages, become, not 
only a wiser, but also a kinder people. There is scarcely a 
page of the history or lighter literature of the seventeenth 
century which does not contain some proof that our ancestors 
were less humane than their posterity. The discipline of 
workshops, of schools, of private families, though not more 
efficient than at present, was infinitely harsher. Masters, well 
born and bred, were in the habit of beating their servants. 
Pediigogues knew no way of imparting knowledge hut by 
beating their pupils. ITushands, of decent station, were not 
ashamed to beat their wives. The implacahility of hostile 
factions was such as we can scarcely conceive. Whigs were 
disposed to murnmr because Stafford was suffered to die with- 
out seeing his bowels burned before his face. Tories reviled 
and insulted Russell as his coach passed from the Tower to the 
scaffold in Lincoln's Inn Fields. As little mercy was shown 
by the populace to sufferers of a humbler rank. If an offend- 
er was put into the pillory, it was well if he escaped with life 
from the shower of brickbats and paving-stones. If he was 
tied to the cart's tail, the crowd pressed round him, imploring 
the hangman to give it the fellow well, and make him howl. 
Gentlemen arranged parties of pleasure to Bridewell on court- 
days for the purpose of seeing the wretched women who beat 
hemp there whipped. A man pressed to death for refusing 
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to plead, a woman bnrncd for coining, excited less sympathy 
than is now felt for a galled horse or an overdriven ox. Fights, 
compared with which a boxing-match is a refined and humane 
spectacle, were among the favorite diversions of a large part 
of the town. Multitndes assembled to see gladiators hack 
each other to pieces with deadly weapons, and shonted with 
delight when one of the combatants lost a finger or an eye. 
The prisons were hells on earth, seminaries of every crime 
and of every disease. At the assizes the lean and yellow cul- 
prits brought with them from their cells to the dock an at- 
mosphere of stench and pestilence which sometimes avenged 
them signally on bench, bar, and jury. But on all this mis- 
ery society looked with profound indifference. Nowhere 
could bo found that sensitive and restless compassion which 
has, in our time, extended a powerful protection to the fac- 
tory child, to the Hindoo widow, to the negro slave, which 
pries into the stores and water-casks of every emigrant ship, 
which winces at every lash laid on the back of a drunken 
soldier, which will not suffer the thief in the hulks to be ill- 
fed or overworked, and which has repeatedly endeavored to 
save the life even of the murderer. It is true that compas- 
sion ought, like all other feelings, to be under the government 
of reason, and has, for want of such government, produced 
some ridiculous and some deplorable effects. But the more 
we study the annals of the past, the more shall we rejoice that 
we live in a merciful age, in an age in which cruelty is ab- 
horred, and in which pain, even when deserved, is inflicted 
reluctantly and from a sense of duty. Every class doubtless 
has gained largely by this great moral change ; but the class 
which has gained most is the poorest, the most dependent, and 
the most defenseless. 

The general effect of the evidence which has been submit- 
ted to the reader seems hardly to admit of doubt. Yet, in 
spite of evidence, many will still imago to themselves the En- 
gland of the Stuarts as a more pleasant country than the En- 
gland in which we live. It may at first sight seem strange 
that society, while constantly moving forward with eager 
speed, should be constantly looking^backward with tender re- 
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gret. But these two propensities, inconsistent as they may 
appear, can easily be resolved into the same principle. Botli 
spring from our impatience of the state in which we actually 
are. That impatience, while it stimulates us to sui'pass pre- 
ceding generations, disposes us to overrate their happiness. 
It is, in some sense, unreasonable and ungrateful in us to be 
constantly discontented with a condition which is constantly 
improving. But, in truth, there is constant improvement pre- 
cisely because there is constant discontent. If we were per- 
fectly satisfied with the present, we should cease to contrive, 
to labor, and to save with a view to the future. And it is 
natural that, being dissatisfied with the present, we should 
form a too favorable estimate of the past. 

In truth, we are under a deception similar to that which 
misleads the traveler in the Arnbian desert. Beneath the 
caravan all is dry and bare ; but far in advance, and far in the 
rear, is the semblance of refreshing waters. The pilgruns 
hasten forward, and find nothing but sand where an hour be- 
fore they had seen a lake. They turn their eyes and see a 
lake where, an hour before, they were toiling through sand. 
A similar illusion seems to haunt nations through every stage 
of the long progress from poverty and barbarism to tlie high- 
est degrees of opulence and civilization ; but if we resolute- 
ly chase the mirage backward, we shall find it recede before 
us into the regions of fabulous antiquity. It is now the fash- 
ion to place the Golden Age of England in times when noble- 
men were destitute of comforts the want of which would be 
intolerable to a modern footman, when farmers and shop-keep- 
ers breakfasted on loaves the very sight of which would raise 
a riot in a modern work-house, when to have a clean shirt once 
a week was a privilege reserved for the higher class of gen- 
try, when men died faster in the purest country air than they 
now die in the most pestilential lanes of our towns, and when 
men died faster in the lanes of our towns than they now die 
on the coast of Guiana. We too shall, in our turn, be out- 
stripped, and in our turn be envied. It may well be, in the 
twentieth century, that the peasant of Dorsetshire may think 
himself miserably paid with twenty shillings a week ; that the 
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carpenter at Greenwich may receive ten shillings a day;(*) 
that laboring men may be as little nsed to dine without meat 
as they now are to eat rye bread ; that sanitary police and 
medical discoveries may have added several more years to the 
average length of human life ; that numerous comforts and 
luxuries which are now unknown, or confined to a few, may 
be within the reach of every diligent and thrifty working- 
man. And yet it may then be the mode to assert that the 
increase of wealth and the progress of science have benefited 
the few at the expense of the many, and to talk of the reign 
of Queen Victoria as the time when England was truly mer- 
ry England, when all classes were bound together by. broth- 
erly sympathy, when the rich did not grind the faces of the 
poor, and when the poor did not envy the splendor of the 
rich. 



THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

(Hlitory of England, Chapter Xin.] 

It is not easy for a modem Englishman, who can pass in a 
day from his club in St. James's Street to his shooting-box 
among the Orampians, and who finds in his shooting-box all 
the comforts and luxuries of his club, to believe that, in the 
time of his great-grandfathers, St. James's Street had as little 
connection with the Grampians as with the Andes. Yet so 
it was. In the south of our island scarcely any thing was 
known about the Celtic part of Scotland; and what was 
known excited no feeling but contempt and loathing. The 
crags and the glens, the woods and the waters, were indeed 
the same that now swarm every autumn with admiring gazers 
and sketchers. The Trosachs wound as now between gigantic 
walls of rock tapestried with broom and wild roses : Foyers 



(') The Comniisfllonera of Greenwich Hospital haTe kept a register of the wtgcs 
paid to different classes of workmen OTer a space of sereral generations. This 
record was of great service to Macaulaj. 

26 
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came headlong down through the birch-wood with the same 
leap and the same roar ^vith which he still rushes to Loch 
Ness ; and, in defiance of the sun of June, the snowy scalp of 
Ben-Oruachan rose, as it still rises, over the willowy islets of 
Loch Awe. Yet none of these sights had power, till a recent 
period, to attract a single poet or painter from more opulent 
and more tranquil regions. Indeed, law and police, trade 
and industry, have done far more than people of romantic 
dispositions will readily admit, to develop in our minds a 
sense of .the wilder beauties of nature. A traveler must be 
freed from all apprehension of being murdered or starved 
before he can be charmed by the bold outlines and rich tints 
of the hills. He is not likely to be thrown into ecstasies by 
the abruptness of a precipice from which he is in imminent 
danger of falling two thousand feet perpendicular; by the 
boiling waves of a torrent which suddenly whirls away his 
baggage and forces him to run for his life ; by the gloomy 
grandeur of a pass where he finds a corpse which marauders 
have just stripped and mangled ; or by the screams of those 
eagles whose next meal may probably be on his own eyes. 
About the year 1730, Captain Burt, one of the first English- 
men who caught a glimpse of the spots which now allure 
tourists from every part of the civilized world, wrote an 
account of his wanderings. ITo was evidently a man of a 
quick, an observant, and a cultivated mind, and would doubt- 
less, had he lived in our age, have looked with mingled awe 
and delight on the mountains of Inverness-shire. But, Avriting 
with the feeling which was universal in his own age, he pro- 
nounced those mountains monstrous excrescences. Their de- 
formity, ho said, was such that the most sterile plains seonied 
lovely by compai-ison. Fine weather, he compruincd, only 
made bad worse ; for, the clearer the day, the more disagree- 
ably did those misshapen masses of gloomy brown and dirty 
purple affect the eye. What a contrast, he exclaimed, be- 
tween these horrible prospects and the beauties of Richmond 
Hill I Some persons may think that Burt was a man of vul- 
gar and prosaical mind; but they will scarcely venture to 
pass a similar judgment on Oliver Goldsmith. Goldsmith 
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was one of the very few Saxons who, more than a century 
ago, ventured to explore the Highlands. He was disgusted 
by the hideous wilderness, and declared that he greatly pre- 
ferred the charming country round Leyden, the vast expanse 
of verdant meadow, and the villas with their statues and 
grottoes, trim flower-beds, and rectilinear avenues. Yet it is 
diflicult to believe that the author of "The Traveler" and of 
" The Deserted Village " was naturally inferior in taste and 
sensibility to the thousands of clerks and milliners who are 
now thrown into raptures by the sight of Loch Katrine and 
Loch Lomond. His feelings may easily be explained. It 
was not till roads had been cut out of the rocks, till bridges 
had been flung over the courses of the rivulets, till inns had 
succeeded to dens of robbers, till there was as little danger of 
being slain or plundered in the wildest deflle of Badenoch or 
Lochaber as in Cornhill, that strangers could be enchanted 
by the blue dimples of tiie lakes and by the rainbows which 
overhung the water-falls, and could derive a solemn pleasure 
even from the clouds and tempests which lowered on the 
mountain-tops. 

The change in the feeling with which the Lowlanders re- 
garded the Highland scenery was closely connected with a 
change not less remarkable in the feeling with which they 
regarded the Highland race. It is not strange that the Wild 
Scotch, as they were sometimes called, should, in the seven- 
teenth century, have been considered by the Saxons as mere 
savages. But it is surely strange that, considered as savages, 
they should not have been objects of interest and curiosi- 
ty. Tlie English were then abundantly inquisitive about 
the manners of rude nations separated from our island by 
great continents and oceans. Numerous books were printed 
describing the laws, the superstitions, the cabins, the repasts, 
the dresses, the marriages, the funerals of Laplanders and 
Hottentots, Mohawks and Malays. The plays and poems of 
that age are full of allusions to the usages of the black men 
of Africa and of the red men of America. The only barba- 
rian about whom there was no wish to have any information 
was the Highlander. Five or six years after the Revolution, 
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an indefatigable angler published an account of Scotland. 
He boasted that, in the course of his rambles from lake to 
lake, and from brook to brook, he had left scarcely a nook of 
the kingdom unexplored. But, when we examine his nar- 
rative, we find that he had never ventured beyond the ex- 
treme skirts of the Celtic region. He tells us that even 
from the people who lived close to the passes he could learn 
little or nothing about the Gaelic population. Few English- 
men, he says, had ever seen Inverary. All beyond Inverary 
was chaos. In the reign of George the First, a work was 
published which professed to give a most exact account of 
Scotland; and in this work, consisting of more than three 
hundred pages, two contemptuous paragraphs were thought 
sufficient for the Highlands and the Highlanders. We may 
well doubt whether, in 1689, one in twenty of the well-read 
gentlemen who assembled at Will's Coffee-Iiouse knew that, 
within the four seas, and at the distance of less than five 
hundred miles from London, were many miniature courts, in 
each of which a petty prince, attended by guards, by armor- 
bearers, by musicians, by an hereditaiy orator, by an heredi- 
tary poet-laureate, kept a rude state, dispensed a rude justice, 
waged wars, and concluded treaties. While the old Gaelic 
institutions were in full vigor, no account of them was given 
by any observer qualified to judge of them fairly. Had such 
an observer studied the character of the Highlanders, he 
would doubtless have found in it closely intermingled the 
good and the bad qualities of an uncivilized nation. He 
would have found that the people had no love for their coun- 
try or for their king ; that they had no attachment to any 
commonwealth larger than the clan, or to any magistmto su- 
perior to the chief. He would have found that life was gov- 
erned by a code of morality and honor widely different from 
that which is established in peaceful and prosperous societies. 
He would have learned that a stab in the back, or a shot from 
behind a fragment of rock, were approved modes of taking 
satisfaction for insults. He would have heard men relate 
boastfully how they or their fathers had wreaked on heredi- 
tary enemies in a neighboring valley such vengeance as would 
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have made old soldiers of the Thirty Tears' War shudder. 
He would have found that robbery was held to be a calling, 
not merely innocent, but honorable. He would have seen, 
wherever he turned, that dislike of steady industry, and that 
disposition to throw on the weaker sex the heaviest part of 
manual labor, which are characteristic of savages. He would 
liave been struck by the spectacle of athletic men basking in 
the sun, angling for salmon, or taking aim at grouse, while 
their aged mothers, their pregnant wives, their tender daugh- 
ters, were reaping the scanty harvest of oats. Nor did the 
women repine at their hard lot. In their view it was quite 
fit that a man, especially if he assumed the aristocratic title 
of Duinhe Wiissel, and adorned his bonnet with the eagle's 
feather, should take his ease, except when he was fighting, 
hunting, or marauding. To mention the name of such a man 
in connection with commerce or with any mechanical arts 
was an insult. Agriculture was indeed less despised. Yet a 
high-born warrior was much more becomingly employed in 
plundering the land of others than in tilling his own. The 
religion of the greater part of the Highlands was a rude mixt- 
ure of Popery and Paganism. The symbol of redemption 
was associated with heathen sacrifices and incantations. Bap- 
tized men poured libations of ale to one demon, and set out 
drink-offerings of milk for another. Seers wrapped them- 
selves up in bulls' hides, and awaited, in that vesture, the in- 
spiration which was to reveal the future. Even among those 
minstrels and genealogists whose hereditary vocation was to 
preserve the memory of past events, an inquirer would have 
found very few who could read. In truth, he might easily 
have journeyed from sea to sea without discovering a page of 
Gaelic, printed or written. The price which he would have 
had to pay for his knowledge of the country would have been 
heavy. He would have had to endure hardships as great as 
if he had sojourned among the Esquimaux or the Samoyeds. 
Here and there, indeed, at the castle of some great lord who 
had a seat in the Parliament and Privy Council, and who was 
accustomed to pass a large part of his life in the cities of the 
South, might have been found wigs and embroidered coats. 
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plato and fino linon, Iaco and jowols, French diehcB and French 
wines, liut, in general, the tmveler would liave heen forced 
to content liimself witli very different quartera. 

This ifi not an attractive picture. And yet an enlightened 
and dispassionate observer would have found in the character 
and manners of this rude people something which might well 
excite admiration and a good hope. Their courage was what 
great exploits achieved in all the four quartei-s of the globe 
have since proved it to be. Their intense attachment to their 
own tribe and to their own patriarch, though politically a great 
evil, partook of the nature of virtue. The sentiment was mis- 
directed and ill regulated ; but still it was heroic. There must 
be some elevation of soul in a man who loves the society of 
which he is a member and the leader whom he follows with 
a love stronger than the love of life. It was tme that the 
Highlander had few scruples about shedding the blood of an 
enemy ; but it was not less true that he had higii notions of 
the duty of observing faith to allies and hospitality to guests. 
It was true that his predatory habits were most pernicious to 
the commonwealth. Yet those erred greatly who imagined 
that he bore any resemblance to villains who, in rich and well- 
governed communities, live by stealing. Wlien he drove be- 
fore him the herds of Lowland farmers up the pass which led 
to his native glen, he no more considered himself as a thief 
than the Italeighs and Drakes considered themselves as thieves 
when they divided the cargoes of Spanish galleons. He was 
a warrior seizing lawful prize of war, of war never once inter- 
mitted during the thirty-five generations which had passed 
away since the Teutonic invaders had driven the children of 
the soil to the mountains. That, if he wiis caught robbing on 
such principles, he should, for the protection of peaceful in- 
dustry, be punished with the utmost rigor of the law, was per- 
fectly just ; but it was not just to class him morally with 
the pickpockets who infested Drury Lane Theati*e, or the 
highwayman who stopped coaches on Blackheath. His inor- 
dinate pride of birth and his contempt for labor and trade 
were indeed great weaknesses, and had done far more than 
the inclemency of the air and the sterility of the soil to keep 
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Ills country poor and mde. Yet even here there was some 
compensation. It mnst in fairness be acknowledged that the 
patrician virtues were not less widely diffused among the pop- 
ulation of the Highlands than the patrician vices. As there 
was no other part of the island where men, sordidly clothed, 
lodged, and fed, indulged themselves to sudi a degree in the 
idle, sauntering habits of an aristocracy, so there was no other 
part of the island where such men had in such a degree the 
better qualities of an aristocracy, grace and dignity of manner, 
self-respect, and that noble sensibility which makes dishonor 
more terrible than death. A gentleman of Sky or Lochaber, 
whose clothes were begi-imed with the accumulated filth of 
yeai-s, and whose hovel smelled worse than an English hog- 
sty, would often do the honors of that hovel with a lofty 
courtesy worthy of the splendid circle of Versailles. Though 
he had as little book-learning as the most stupid plow-boys of 
England, it would have been a great error to put him in the 
same intellectual rank with such plow-boys. It is indeed only 
by reading that men can become profoundly acquainted with 
any science. But the arts of poetry and rhetoric may be car- 
ried near to alysolutc perfection, and may exercise a mighty 
influence on the public mind, in an age in which books are 
wholly, or almost wholly, unknown. The first great painter of 
life and manners has described with a vivacity which makes 
it impossible to doubt that he was copying from nature, the 
effect produced by eloquence and song on audiences ignorant 
of the alphabet. It is probable that, in the Highland councils, 
men who would not have been qualified for the duty of par- 
ish clerk sometimes argued questions of peace and war, of 
tribute and homage, with ability worthy of Halifax and Caer- 
marthen, and that, at the Highland banquets, minstrels who 
did not know their letters sometimes poured forth rhapsodies 
in which a discerning critic might have found passages sucli 
as would have reminded him of the tenderness of Otway or 
of the vigor of Dryden. 

There was, therefore, even then evidence sufficient to justi- 
fy the belief that no natural inferiority had kept the Celt far 
behind the Saxon. It might safely have been predicted that, 
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if ever an efficient police Bhould make it impossible for tko 
Highlander to avenge his wrongs by violence and to supply 
his wants by rapine, if ever his faculties should be developed 
by the civilizing influence of the Protestant religion and of 
the English language, if ever he should transfer to his country 
and to her lawful magistrates the affection and respect with 
which he had been taught to regard his own petty community 
and his own petty prince, the kingdom would obtain an im- 
mense accession of strength for all the purposes both of peace 
and of war. 

Such would doubtless have been the decision of a well-in- 
formed and impai*tial judge. But no such judge was then to 
be found. The Saxons who dwelt far from the Oaelic prov- 
inces could not be well-informed. The Saxons who dwelt 
near those provinces could not be impartial. National enmi- 
ties have always been fiercest among borderera ; and the en- 
mity between the Highland borderer and the Lowland bor- 
derer along the whole frontier was the growtli of ages, and 
was kept fresli by constant injuries. One day many square 
miles of pasture-land were swept bare by armed plunderers 
from the hills. Another day a score of plaids dangled in a 
row on the gallows of Crieff or Stirling. Fail's were indeed 
held on the debatable land for the necessary interchange of 
commodities. But to those fairs both parties came prepared 
for battle ; and the day often ended in bloodshed. Thus the 
Highlander was an object of hatred to his Saxon neighbors ; 
and from his Saxon neighbors those Saxons who dwelt far 
from him learned the very little that they cared to know about 
his habits. When the English condescended to think of him 
at all — and it was seldom that they did so — they considered 
him as a filthy, abject savage, a slave, a Papist, a cut-throat, 
and a thief. 

This contemptuous loathing lasted till the year 1745, and 
was then for a moment succeeded by intense fear and rage. 
England, thoroughly alarmed, put forth her whole sti*ength. 
The Highlands were subjugated rapidly, completely, and for- 
ever. During a short time the English nation, still heated 
by the recent conflict, breathed nothing but vengeance. Tho 
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slaughter on the field of battle and on the scaffold was not 
sufficient to slake the public thirst for blood. The sight of 
the tartan inflamed the populace of London with hatred, 
which showed itself by unmanly outrages to defenseless cap- 
tives. A political and social revolution took place through 
the whole Celtic region. The power of the chiefs was de- 
stroyed; the people were disarmed; the use of the old na- 
tional garb was interdicted; the old predatory habits were 
effectually broken; and scarcely had this change been ac- 
complished when a strange reflux of public feeling began. 
Pity succeeded to aversion. The nation execrated the cruel- 
ties which had been committed on the Highlanders, and forgot 
that for those cruelties it was itself answerable. Those very 
Londoners, who, while the memory of Uio march to Derby 
was still fresh, had thronged to hoot and pelt the rebel pris- 
oners, now fastened on the prince who had put down the re- 
bellion the nickname of Butcher. Those barbarous institu- 
tions and usages, which, while they were in full force, no 
Saxon had thought worthy of serious examination, or had 
mentioned except with contempt, had no sooner ceased to 
exist than they became objects of curiosity, of interest, even 
of admiration. Scarcely had the chiefs been turned into 
mere landlords, when it became the fashion to draw invidious 
comparisons between the rapacity of the landlord and the in- 
dulgence of the chief. Men seemed to have forgotten that 
the ancient Gaelic polity had been found to be incompatible 
with the authority of law, had obstructed the progress of civ- 
ilization, had more than once brought on the empire the curse 
of civil war. As they had formerly seen only the odious side 
of that polity, they could now see only the pleasing side. 
The old tie, they said, had been parental ; the new tie was 
purely commercial. What could be more lamentable than 
that the head of a tribe should eject, for a paltry arrear of 
rent, tenants who were his own flesh and blood, tenants whose 
forefathers had often with their bodies covered his forefathers 
on the field of battle ? As long as there were Gaelic maraud- 
ers, they had been regarded by the Saxon population as hate- 
ful vermin who ought to be exterminated without mercy. 
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As soon as the extermination had been accoinpb'shed, as soon 
as cattle were as safe in the Perthsliire passes as in Sinithiield 
market, the freebooter was exalted into a liero of romance. 
As long as the Gaelic dress was worn, tlie Saxons had pro- 
nounced it hideous, ridiculous, nay, grossly indecent. Soon 
after it had been prohibited, they discovered that it was the 
most graceful drapery in Europe. The Gaelic monuments, 
the Gaelic usages, the Gaelic superstitions, the Gaelic verses, 
disdainfully neglected during many ages, began to attract the 
attention of the learned from the moment at which the pe- 
culiarities of the Gaelic race began to disappear. So strong 
was this impulse that, where the Highlands were concerned, 
men of sense gave ready credence to stories without evidence, 
and men of taste gave rapturous applause to compositions with- 
out merit. Epic poems, which any skillful and dispassionate 
critic would at a glance have perceived to be ahnost entirely 
modern, and which, if they had been published as modern, 
would have instantly found their proper place in company 
with Blackmore's "Alfred" and Wilkie's " Epigoniad," were 
pronounced to be fifteen hundred years old, and were gravely 
classed with the " Iliad."(*) Writers of a very different order 
from the impostor who fabricated these forgeries saw how 
striking an effect might be produced by skillful pictures of 
the old Highland life. Whatever was repulsive was softened 
down : whatever was graceful and noble was brought promi- 
nently forward. Some of these works were executed with 
such admirable art that, like the historical plays of Shakspeare, 
they superseded history. The visions of the poet wei-e reali- 
ties to his readers. The places which he described became 
holy ground, and were visited by thousands of pilgrims. Soon 
the vulgar imagination was so completely occupied by plaids, 

(*) In 1760-*6S, a Highland Bchool-master, James Haophcraon, published two 
epics, and other pieces, which bo affirmed to be translations of the old QaeUo 
poems of Ossian. Dr. Johnson, from the first, vigorously denied their authenticity, 
and treated Hacpherson as an impostor. It is now universally admitted that these 
productions were in great part forgeries. Napoleon Bonaparte paid them the Tery 
questionable tribute of his admiration, and, in HacauUy*s opinion, made them & 
model of his literary style. 
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targets, and claymores, that, by most Englishmen, Scotchman 
and Highlander were regarded as synonymous words. Few 
people seemed to be aware that, at no remote period, a Mac- 
donald or a Macgregor in his tartan was to a citizen of Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow what an Indian hunter in his war-paint 
is to an inhabitant of Philadelphia or Boston. Artists and 
actors represented Bruce and Douglas in striped petticoats. 
They might as well have represented Washington brandishing 
a tomahawk, and girt with a string of scalps. At length this 
fashion reached a point beyond which it was not easy to pro- 
ceed. The last British king who held a court in Holyrood 
thought that he could not give a more striking proof of his 
respect for the usages which had prevailed in Scotland before 
the Union than by disguising himself in what, before the 
Union, was considered by nine Scotchmen out of ten as the 
dress of a thief. 

Thus it has chanced that the old Ghielic institutions and 
manners have never been exhibited in the simple light of 
truth. Up to the middle of the last century, they were seen 
through one false medium ; they have since been seen through 
another. Once they loomed dimly through an obscuring and 
distorting haze of prejudice ; and no sooner had that fog dis- 
]>cr8cd than they ap[)eared bright with all the richest tints of 
poetry. The time when a perfectly fair pictui-e could have 
been painted has now passed away. The original has long 
disappeared: no authentic effigy exists; and all that is pos- 
sible is to produce an imperfect likeness by the help of two 
portraits, of which one is a coarse caricature and the other a 
masterpiece of flattery. 
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STATE OF THE CURRENCY IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

[History of England. Chapter XXL] 

Till the reign of Charles the Second our coin had been 
struck by a process as old as the tliirteenth century. Edward 
the First had invited hitlier skillful artists from Florence, 
which, in his time, was to London what London, in the time 
of William the Third, was to Moscow. During many gen- 
erations, the instruments which were then introduced into our 
mint continued to be employed with little alteration. The 
metal was divided with shears, and afterward shaped and 
stamped by the hammer. In these operations much was left 
to the hand and eye of the workman. It ncccssm*ily hu|>- 
pened that some pieces contained a little more and some a lit- 
tle less than the just quantity of silver : few pieces were ex- 
actly round ; and the rims were not marked. It was, there- 
fore, in the course of years discovered that to clip the coin 
was one of the easiest and most profitable kinds of fraud. In 
the reign of Elizabeth it had been thought necessiiry to enact 
that the clipper should be, as the coiner had long been, liable 
to the penalties of high treason. The practice of paring down 
money, however, was far too lucrative to be so checked ; and, 
about the time of the Bestoration, people began to observe 
that a large proportion of the crowns, half-crowns, and shil- 
lings which were passing from hand to hand had undergone 
some slight mutilation. 

That was a time fruitful of experiments and inventions in 
all the departments of science. A great improvement in the 
mode of shaping and striking the coin was suggested. A mill 
which to a great extent superseded the human hand was set 
up in the Tower of London. This mill was worked by horses, 
and would doubtless be considered by modern engineers as a 
rude and feeble machine. The pieces which it produced, how- 
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ever, were among the best in Europe. It was not easy to 
counterfeit them ; and, as their shape was exactly circular, and 
their edges were inscribed with a legend, clipping was not to 
be apprehended. The hammered coins and the milled coins 
were current together. They were received without distinc- 
tion in public, and consequently in private, payments. The 
financiers of that age seem to have expected that the new 
money, which was excellent, would soon displace the old mon- 
ey, which was m«cli impaired. Yet any man of phun under- 
standing might have known that, when the State treats per- 
fect coin and light coin as of equal value, the perfect coin will i 
not drive the light coin out of circulation, but will itself be 
driven out. A clipped crown, on English ground, went as far 
in the payment of a tax or a debt as a milled crown. But the 
milled crown, as soon as it had been flung into the crucible 
or carried across the Channel, became much more valuable 
than the clipped crown. It might, therefore, have been pre- 
dicted, as confidently as any thing can be predicted which de- 
pends on the human will, that the inferior pieces would re- 
main in the only market in which they could fetch the same 
price as the superior pieces, and that the superior pieces 
would take some form or fly to some place in which some ad- 
vantage could be derived from their superiority. 

The politicians of that age, however, generally overlooked 
these very obvious considerations. They marveled exceed- 
ingly that every body should be so perverse as to use light 
money in preference to good money. In other words, they 
marveled that nobody chose to pay twelve ounces of silver 
when ten would serve the turn. The horse in the Tower still 
paced his rounds. Fresh wagon-loads of choice money still 
came forth from the mill ; and still they vanislied as fast as 
they appeared. Great masses were melted down; great 
masses exported; great masses hoarded; but scarcely one 
new piece was to be found in the till of a shop, or in the 
leathern bag which the farmer carried home after the cattle- 
fair. In the receipts and payments of the Exchequer, the 
milled money did not exceed ten shillings in a hundred 
pounds. A writer of that age mentions the case of a mer- 
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/chant who, in a sum of thirty-five pounds, received only a dn- 
glo half-crown in milled silver. Meanwhile the shears of the 
clippera were constantly at work. The coiners, too, multiplied 
and prospered; for the woi*8e the current money IxKsanio, 
the more easily it was imitated. During many years this evil 
went on increasing. At first it was disregarded; but it at 
length became an insupportable curse to the country. It was 
to no purpose that the rigorous laws against coining and clip- 
ping were rigorously executed. At every session that was 
held at the Old Bailey terrible examples were made. Hur- 
dles, with four, five, six, wretches convicted of counterfeiting 
or mutilating the money of the realm were dragged, month 
after month, up Holbom Hill. One morning seven men were 
hanged and a woman burned for clipping. But all was vain. 
The gains were such as to lawless spirits seemed more than 
proportioned to the risks. Some clippers were said to have 
made great fortunes. One in particular offered six thousand 
pounds for a pardon. His bribe was indeed rejected ; but the 
fame of his riches did much to counteract the effect which 
the spectacle of his death was designed to produce. Nay, the 
severity of the punishment gave encouragement to the crime. 
For the practice of clipping, pernicious as it was, did not ex- 
cite in the common mind a detestation resembling that with 
which men regard murder, arson, robbery, even theft. The in- 
jury done by the whole body of clippers to the whole societ}*^ 
was indeed immense ; but each particular act of clipping waa 
a trifle. To pass a half-crown, after paring a pennyworth of 
silver from it, seemed a minute, an almost imperceptible, fault. 
Even while the nation was crying out most loudly under the 
distress which the state of the currency had produced, every 
individual who was capitally punished for contributing to 
bring the currency into that state had the general sympathy 
on his side. Constables were unwilling to arrest the offend- 
ers. Justices were unwilling to commit. Witnesses were un- 
willing to tell the whole truth. Juries were unwilling to pro- 
nounce the word "guilty." The convictions, therefore, nu- 
merous as they might seem, were few indeed when compared 
with the offenses ; and the offendei'S who were convicted looked 
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on themselves as murdered men, and were firm in the be- 
lief that their sin, if sin it were, was as venial as that of a 
school-boy who goes nutting in the wood of a neighbor. All 
the eloquence of the ordinary could seldom induce them to 
conform to the wholesome usage of acknowledging in their 
dying speeches the enormity of their wickedness. 

The evil proceeded with constantly accelerating velocity. 
At length, in the autnmn of 1695, it could hardly be said that 
the country possessed, for practical purposes, any measure of 
the value of commodities. It was a mere chance whether 
what was called a shilling was really tenpence, sixpence, or a 
groat. The results of some experiments which w^re tried at 
that time deserve to be mentioned. The ofiicers of the Ex- 
chequer weighed fifty -seven thousand two hundred pounds 
of hammered money which had recently been paid in. The 
weight ought to have been above two hundred and twenty 
thousand ounces. It proved to be under one hundred and 
fourteen thousand ounces. Three eminent London goldsmiths 
were invited to send a hundred pounds each in current silver 
to be tried by the balance. Three hundred pounds ought 
to have weighed about twelve hundred ounces. The actual 
weight proved to be six hundred and twenty -four ounces. 
The same test was applied in various parts of the kingdom. 
It was found that a hundred pounds, which should have 
weighed about four hundred ounces, did actually weigh at 
Bristol two hundred and forty ounces, at Cambridge two hun- 
dred and three, at Exeter one hundred and eighty, and at Ox- 
ford only one hundred and sixteen. There were, indeed, some 
northern districts into which the clipped money had only be- 
gun to find its way. An honest Quaker, who lived in one of 
these districts, recorded, in some notes which are still extant, 
the amazement with which, when he traveled southward, shop- 
keepers and innkeepers stared at the broad and heavy half- 
crowns with which he paid his way. They asked whence he 
came, and where such money was to be found. The guinea 
which he purchased for twenty -two shillings at Lancaster 
bore a different value at every stage of his journey. When 
he reached London it was worth thirty shillings, and would, 
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indeed, have been worth more, had not the Oovemment fixed 
that rate as the liighest at wliich gold should be received in 
the payment of taxes. 

The evils produced by this state of the currency were not 
such as have genei*ally been thought worthy to occupy a prom- 
inent place in history. Yet it may well be doubted whether 
all the misery which had been inflicted on the English nation 
in a quarter of a century by bad kings, bad ministers, bad par- 
liaments, and bad judges, was equal to the misery caused in a 
single year by bad crowns and bad shillings. Those events 
which furnish the best themes for pathetic and indignant elo- 
quence are not always those which most affect the happiness 
of the great body of the people. The misgovernment of 
Charles and James, gross as it had been, had not prevented 
the common business of life from going steadily and prosper- 
ously on. While the honor and independence of the State 
were sold to a foreign power, while chartered rights were 
invaded, while fundamental laws were violated, hundreds of 
thousands of quiet, honest, and industrious families labored 
and traded, eat their meals and lay down to rest, in comfort 
and security. Whether Whigs or Tories, Protestants or Jesu- 
its, were uppermost, the grazier drove his beasts to market ; 
the grocer weighed out his currants ; the draper measured out 
his broadcloth ; the hum of buyers and sellers was as loud as 
ever in the towns ; the harvest-home was celebrated as jo}'- 
ously as ever in the hamlets ; the cream overflowed the pails 
of Cheshire; the apple -juice foamed in the presses of Here- 
fordshire ; the piles of crockery glowed in the furnaces of the 
Trent ; and the barrows of coal rolled fast along the timber 
railways of the Tyne. But when the great instrument of ex- 
change became thoroughly deranged, all trade, all industry, 
were smitten as with a palsy. The evil was felt daily and 
hourly in almost every place, and by almost every class : in 
the dairy and on the threshing-floor, by the anvil and by the 
loom, on the billows of the ocean and in the depths of the 
mine. Nothing could be purchased without a dispute. Over 
every counter there was wrangling from morning to night. 
The workman and his employer had a quarrel as regularly as 
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the Saturday came round. On a fair-day or a market-day the 
clamors, the reproaches, the taunts, the curses, were incessant ; 
and it was well if no booth was overturned and no head bro- 
ken. No merchant would contract to deliver goods without 
making some stipulation about the quality of the coin in which 
he was to be paid. Even men of business were often bewil- 
dered by the confusion into which all pecuniary transactions 
were thrown. The simple and the careless were pillaged 
without mercy by extortioners whose demands grew even 
more rapidly tlian the money shrunk. The price of the nec- 
essaries of life, of shoes, of ale, of oatmeal, rose fast. The la- 
borer found that the bit of metal, which, when he received it, 
was called a shilling, would hardly, when he wanted to pur- 
cliaso a pot of beer or a loaf of rye bread, go as far as six- 
pence. Where artisans of more than usual intelligence were 
collected in great numbers, as in the dock-yard at Chatham, 
they were able to make their complaints heard and to obtain 
some redress. But the ignorant and helpless peasant was cru- 
elly ground between one class which would give money only 
by tale and another which would take it only by weight. Yet 
his sufferings hardly exceeded those of the unfortunate race 
of autliors. Of the way in which obscure writers were treat- 
ed we may easily form a judgment from the letters, still ex- 
tant, of Dryden to his book-seller, Tonson. One day Tonson 
sends forty brass shillings, to say nothing of clipped money. 
Another day he pays a debt with pieces so bad that none of 
them will go. The great poet sends them all back, and de- 
mands in their place guineas at twenty -nine shillings each. 
" I expect," he says, in one letter, " good silver ; not such as I 
have had formerly." " If you have any silver that will go," 
he says in another letter, '^ my wife will be glad of it. I lost 
thirty shillings or more by the last payment of fifty pounds." 
These complaints and demands, which have been preserved 
from destruction only by the eminence of the writer, are 
doubtless merely a fair sample of the correspondence which 
filled all the mail-bags of England during several months. 

27 
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JEREMY COLLIER AND THE ENGLISH STAGE. 

[Essay on the Comic DnunaUsts of the Restoration.] 

We sliall not bo Buspcetod of regarding eitlicr the politics 
or the theology of Collier with partiality ; but we believe 
him to have been as honest and courageous a man as ever 
lived. (*) We will go further, and say that, though passionate 
and often wrongheaded, he was a singularly fair controver- 
sialist, candid, generous, too high-spirited to take mean advan- 
tages even in the most exciting disputes, and pure from all 
taint of personal malevolence. It must also be admitted that 
his opinions of ecclesiastical and political affaira, though in 
themselves absurd and pernicious, eminently qualified him to 
be the reformer of our lighter literature. The libertinism 
of the press and of the stage was, as we have said, the e£fect 
of a reaction against the Puritan strictness. Profligacy was, 
like the oak leaf on the 29th of May, the badge of a cavalier 
and a Iligh-churchman. Decency was associated with con- 
venticles and calves' heads. Grave prelates wei*c too much 
disposed to wink at the excesses of a body of zealous and able 
allies who covered Koundheads and Presbyterians with ridi- 
cule. If a Whig raised his voice against the impiety and li- 
centiousness of the fashionable writers, his mouth was instant- 
ly stopped by the retort : You are one of those who gi'oan at 
a light quotation from Scripture, and raise estates out of the 
plunder of the Clmrch, who shudder at a doxible-enteiidrey and 
chop off the heads of kings. A Baxter, a Burnet, even a Til- 
lotson, would have done little to purify our literature. But 
when a man fanatical in the cause of episcopacy and actually 
mider outlawry for his attachment to hereditary right, camo 



(') Jeremy Collier was a clergyman of the Church of England, a Uigh-church> 
^lAD, a Jacobite, and a Non-juror. 
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forward as the champion of decency, the battle was ah*eadj 
half won. 

In 1698, Collier pnblislied his " Short View of the Profane- 
ness and Immorality of the English Stage," a book which 
threw the whole literary world into commotion, but which is 
now much less read titan it deserves. The faults of the work, 
indeed, are neither few nor small. The dissertations on the 
Greek and Latin drama do not at all help the argument, and, 
whatever may have been thought of them by the generation 
which fancied that Christchurch had refuted Bentley, are such 
as, in the present day, a scholar of very humble pretensions 
may venture to pronounce boyish, or rather babyish. The 
censures are not sufficiently discriminating. The authors 
whom Collier accused had been guilty of such gross sins 
against decency that he was certain to weaken instead of 
strengthening his case by introducing into his charge against 
them any matter about which there could be the smallest dis- 
pute. He was, however, so injudicious as to place among the 
outrageous offenses which he justly arraigned some things 
which are really quite innocent, and some slight instances of 
levity which, though not perhaps strictly correct, could easily 
be paralleled from the works of writers who had rendered 
great services to morality and religion. Thus he blames Con- 
greve, the number and gravity of whose real transgressions 
made it quite unnecessary to tax him with any that were not 
real, for using the words "martyr" and "inspiration" in a 
light sense ; ns if an archbishop might not say that a speech 
was inspired by claret, or that an alderman was a martyr 
to the gout. Sometimes, again. Collier does not sufficient- 
ly distinguish between the dramatist and the persons of the 
drama. Thus he blames Yanbrugh for putting into Lord 
Foppington's mouth some contemptuous expressions respect- 
ing the Church service ; though it is obvious that Yanbrugh 
could not better express reverence than by making Lord 
Foppington express contempt. There is also throughout the 
"Short View" too strong a display of professional feeling. 
Collier is not content with claiming for his order an immu- 
nity from indiscriminate scurrility ; he will not allow that, in 
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any case, any word or act of a divine can be a proper subject 
for ridicule. Nor docs he confine this benefit of clergy to 
the ministers of the Established Church. lie extends the 
privilege to Catholic priests, and, what in him is more sur- 
prising, to Dissenting preachei's. This, however, is a mere 
trifle. Imaums, Brahmins, priests of Jupiter, priests of Baal, 
are all to be held sacred. Dryden is blamed for making the 
Mufti in '' Don Sebastian " talk nonsense. Lee is called to a 
severe account for his incivility to Tiresias.C) But the most 
curious passage is that in which Collier resents some uncivil 
reflection thrown by Cassandra, in Dryden's " Cleomenes," on 
the calf Apis and his hierophants. The words '^ grass-eating, 
foddered god" — words which really are much in the style of 
several passages in the Old Testament — ^give as much offense 
to this Christian divine as they could have given to the priests 
of Memphis. 

But, when all deductions have been made, great merit must 
be allowed to this work. There is hardly any book of that 
time from which it would be possible to select specimens of 
writing so excellent and so various. To compare Collier with 
Pascal would indeed be absurd. Yet we hardly know where, 
except in the " Provincial Lettere," we can find mirth so Imr- 
moniously and becomingly blended with solemnity as in the 
"Short View." In truth, all the modes of ridicule, from 
broad fun to polislied and antithetical sarcasm, were at Coll> 
ier's command. On the other hand, he was complete master 
of the rhetoric of honest indignation. We scarcely know an}*' 
volume which contains so many bursts of that peculiar elo- 
quence which comes from the heart and goes to the heart. 
Indeed, the spirit of the book is truly heroic. In order fair- 
ly to appreciate it, we must remember the situation in which 
the writer stood. lie was under the frown of power. Ilia 
name was already a mark for the invectives of one half of the 
writers of the age, when, in the cause of good taste, good 



(>) The MufU is the principal Bpiritual religious authority in Turkey. The 
Imauma are Mohammedan religious teachers. Tircsias was a blind seer, famous 
in ancient Greek mythology. 
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sense, and good morals, he gave battle to the other half. 
Strong as his political prejudices were, he seems on this oc- 
casion to have entirely laid them aside. He has forgotten 
that he is a Jacobite, and remembers only that he is a citizen 
and a Christian. Some of his sharpest censures are direct- 
ed against poetry which had been hailed with delight by the 
Tory party, and had inflicted a deep wonnd on the Whigs. 
It is inspiriting to see how gallantly the solitary outlaw ad- 
vances to attack enemies, formidable separately, and, it might 
have been thought, irresistible when combined, distributes his 
swashing blows right and left among Wycherley, Congreve, 
and Vanbrugh, treads the wretched D'Urfey down in the dirt 
beneath his feet, and strikes with all his strength full at the 
towering crest of Drydcn.(') 

The effect produced by the " Short View " was immense. 
Tlie nation was on the side of Collier ; but it could not be 
doubted tliat, in the great host which he had defied, some 
champion would be found to lift the gauntlet. The general 
belief was that Dryden would take the field ; and all the wits 
anticipated a sharp contest between the well-paired combat- 
ants. The great poet had been singled out in the most marked 
manner. It was well known that he was deeply hurt, that 
much smaller provocations had formerly roused him to vio- 
lent resentment, and that there was no literary weapon, of- 
fensive or defensive, of which he was not master. But his 
conscience smote him ; he stood abashed, like the fallen arch- 
angel at the rebuke of Zephon, 

** And felt how awfal goodness Is, and saw 
Virtne in her shape how lovely ; saw, and pined 
His loss/* 

At a later period he mentioned the " Short View " in the pref- 
ace to his " Fables." He complained, with some asperity, of 

(') Wycherley lived between 1G40 and 1716. Vanbmgh, who, as the designer 
of Blenheim, Is better known in his character of architect than of dramatist, died 
in 1726, at the age of sixty. CongreTe died in 1729. lie was In easy dream- 
stances, and left off writing while still quite a yonng man. Tom D*Uif ey, a wit 
and song-writer of the Restoration, lired to amuse and scandalise the tttbjects of 
fire BuccessiTe monarehs. 
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the harshness with which he had been treated, and urged some 
matters in mitigation. But, on the whole, he fmnkly ac- 
knowledged that he had been justly reproved. ^^ If," said he, 
^^ Mr. Collier be my enemy, let him triumph. If he be my 
friend, as I have given him no personal occasion to be other- 
wise, he will be glad of my repentance." 

It would have been wise in Congreve to follow his master's 
example. He was precisely in that situation in which it is 
madness to attempt a vindication ; for his guilt was so dear 
that no address or eloquence could obtain an acquittal. On 
the other hand, there were in his case many extenuating cir- 
cumstances which, if he had acknowledged his error and 
promised amendment, would have procured his pardon. The 
most rigid censor could not but make great allowances for 
the faults into which so young a man had been seduced by 
evil example, by the luxuriance of a vigorous fancy, and by 
the inebriating effect of popular applause. The esteem, as 
well as the admii*ation, of the public was still within his 
reach. lie might easily have effaced all memory of his trans- 
gressions, and have shared with Addison the glory of show- 
ing that the most brilliant wit may be the ally of virtue. 
But, in any case, prudence should have restrained him from 
encountering Collier. The Non-juror was a man thoroughly 
iitted by nature, education, and habit for polemical dispute. 
Congreve's mind, though a mind of no common fertility and 
vigor, was of a different class. No man understood so well 
the art of polishing epigrams and repartees into the clearest 
effulgence, and setting them neatly in easy and familiar dia- 
logue. In this sort of jewelry he attained to a mastery un- 
precedented and inimitable. But he was altogether rude in 
the art of controversy ; and he had a cause to defend which 
scarcely any art could have rendered victorious. 

The event was such as might have been foreseen. Con- 
greve's answer was a complete failure. He was angry, ob- 
scure, and dull. Even the Greenroom and Will's Coffee- 
house were compelled to acknowledge that in wit, as well as 
in argument, the parson had a decided advantage over the 
poet. Not only was Congreve unable to make any show of a 
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case where he was in ihe wrong ; but he succeeded in patting 
himself completely in the wrong where he was in the right. 
Collier had taxed him with profaneness for calling a clergy- 
man Mr. Frig, and for introducing a coachman named Jehu, 
in allusion to the King of Israel, who was known at a distance 
by his furious driving. Had there been nothing worse in the 
" Old Bachelor " and " Double Dealer," Congreve might pass 
for as pure a writer as Cowpcr himself, who, in poems revised 
by so austere a censor as John Newton, calls a fox - hunting 
squire Nimrod, and gives to a chaplain the disrespectful name 
of Smug. Oongreve might, with good effect, have appealed 
to the public whether it might not be fairly presumed that, 
when such frivolous charges were made, there were no very 
serious charges to make. Instead of doing this, he pretended 
that he meant no allusion to the Bible by the name of Jehu, 
and no reflection by the name of Frig. Strange, that a man 
of such parts should, in order to defend himself against impu- 
tations which nobody could regard as important, tell untruths 
which it was certain that nobody would believe I 

One of the pleas whicli Congreve set up for himself and 
his brethren was that, though they might be guilty of a little 
levity here and there, they were careful to inculcate a moral, 
packed close into two or three lines, at the end of every play. 
Had the fact been as he stated it, the defense would be worth 
very little. For no man acquainted with human nature could 
think that a sententious couplet would undo all the mischief 
that five profligate acts had done. But it would have been 
wise in Congreve to have looked again at his own comedies 
before he used this argument. Collier did so; and found 
that the moral of the ^' Old Bachelor," the grave apothegm 
which is to be a set-off against all the libertinism of tiie piece, 
is contained in the following triplet : 

** What ragged ways attend the noon of life f 
Our san declinee, and with what anxious strife, 
What pain, we tog that galling load— a wife V* 

" Love for Love," says Collier, " may have a somewhat bet- 
ter farewell, but it would do a man little service should he 
remember it to his dying day :" 
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" The miracle to-day is, that we find 
A lover true, not that a womaii*B kind." 

Collier's reply was severe, and triumphant. One of his 
repailees we will quote, not as a favorable specimen of his 
manner, but because it was called forth by Congreve's charac- 
teristic affectation. The poet spoke of the ^^ Old Bachelor " 
as a trifle to which he attached no value, and which had be- 
come public by a sort of accident. ^^ I wrote it," he said, '^ to 
amuse myself in a slow recovery from a fit of sickness." 
^^Wliat his disease was," replied Collier, ^^I am not to in- 
quire : but it must be a very ill one to be worse than the 
remedy." 

All that Congreye gained by coming forward on this occa- 
sion was that he completely deprived himself of the excuse 
which he might with justice have pleaded for his early 
offenses. ^^ Why," asked Collier, ^^ should the man laugh at 
the mischief of the boy, and make tlie disorders of his nonage 
his own by an after-approbation ?" 

Congreve was not Collier's only opponent. Vanbmgh, 
Dennis, and Settle took the field.(*) And, from a passage in a 
contemporary satire, we are inclined to think that among the 
answers to the " Short View " was one written, or supposed to 
be written, by Wycherley. The victory remained with Coll- 
ier. A great and rapid reform in almost all the departments 

(*) Settle, who lired between 1648 and 1728, was immortalized aa Doeg in ** Absa- 
lom and Achitophel.** The cloaing lines of the passage about htm and Sbadwell, 
who is satirized under the name of Og, are equal to any thing in the poem. Og is 
thus apostrophized : 

** I will not rake the dunghill of thy crimes ; 
For who would read thy life that reads thy rhymes ? 
But of King David*s foes be this the doom : 
Hay all be like the young man Absalom 1 
And, for my own, may this my blessing be : 
To talk like Doeg, and to write like thee 1*' 

Dennis lives in the hatred of Pope, who has proclaimed his indifference to the 

attacks of the critic in inrectives as Tirulent as were ever penned. It would not 

be easy to name two lines containing two more unfounded statements than the 

celebrated couplet wherein Pope announces that he can sleep without a poem in 

his head — 

" Nor know if Dennis be alive or dead.*' 
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of oar lighter literatare was the effect of his labors. A new 
race of wits and poets arose, who generally treated with rev- 
erence the great ties which bind society together, and whose 
very indecencies were decent when compared with those of 
the school which flourished during' the last forty years of the 
seventeenth century. 



THE COURT LIFE OF MISS BURNET. 

[EtMjr OB Madune D*Arblaj.] 

LiFK still smiled upon Francc8.(') Domestic happiness, 
friendship, independence, leisure, letters, all these tilings were 
hers ; and she flung them all away. 

In December, 1786, Miss Bumey was on a visit to Mrs. 
Delany at Windsor. The dinner was over. The old lady 
was taking a nap. Her grand-niece, a h'ttle girl of seven, was 
playing at some Christmas game with the visitors, when the 
door opened, and a stout gentleman entered unannounced, 
with a star on his breast, and "What! whatf what!" in his 
mouth. A cry of " The king 1" was set up. A general scam- 
pering followed. Miss Bumey owns that she could not have 
been more terrified if she had seen a ghost. But Mrs. Delany 
came forward to pay her duty to her royal friend, and the dis- 
turbance was quieted. Frances was then presented, and un- 
derwent a long examination and cross-examination about all 
that she had written and all that she meant to write. The 
qneen soon made her appearance, and His Majesty repeated, 
for the benefit of his consort, the information which he had 
extracted from Miss Barney. The good-nature of the royal 
pair could not but be delightful to a young lady who had 
l)ecn brought up a Tory. In a few days the visit was re- 
peated. Miss Burney was more at ease than before. His 



(') Mi88 Burncj, afterward Madame D^Arblaj, had already establiahed her fame 
by writing " EveUna *' and *' Cecilia." 
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Majesty, instead of seeking for information, condescended to 
impart it, and passed sentence on many great writers, English 
and foreign. Voltaire he pronounced a monster. Rousseau 
ho liked rather bettor. ^^ Ihit was there over," ho cried, ^^ suck 
stuff as great part of Shakspeare? Only one must not say 
so. But what think you? What? Is there not sad stuff t 
What? what?" 

The next day Frances enjoyed the privilege of listening to 
some equally valuable criticism uttered by the queen touch- 
ing Goethe and Klopstock, and might have learned an impor- 
tant lesson of economy from the mode in which Her Majesty's 
library had been formed. ^' I picked the book up on a stall," 
said the queen. '^ Oh, it is amazing what good books there 
are on stalls I" Mrs. Delany, who seems to have understood 
from these words that Her Majesty was in the habit of explor- 
ing the bootlis of Moorfields and Holywell Street in person, 
could not suppress an exclamation of surprise. ^^ Why," said 
the queen, '^ I don't pick them up myself. But I have a serv- 
ant very clever ; and, if they are not to be had at the book- 
seller's, they are not for me more than for another." Miss 
Bumey describes this conversation as delightful ; and, indeed, 
wo can not wonder that, with her literary tastes, she should 
be delighted at hearing in how magnificent a manner tko 
greatest lady in the land encouraged literature. 

The truth is, that Frances was faschiated by the condo- 
scending kindness of the two great personages to whom she 
had been presented. Her father was even more infatuated 
than herself.(') The result was a step of which we can not 
think with patience, but which, recorded as it is, with all its 
consequences, in these volumes, deserves at least this praise, 
that it has furnished a most impressive warning. 

A German lady of the name of Haggerdom, one of the 
keepero of the queen's robes, retired about this time; and Her 
Majesty offered the vacant post to Miss Burney. When we 
consider that Miss Bumey was decidedly the most popular 



(') Dr. Burney, author of the ** Qeneral HUtory of Music,** wta Frances Bumey'a 
father. 
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writer of fictitious narrative then living ; that competence, if 
not opulence, was within her reach ; and that she was more 
than usually happj in her domestic circle, and when we com- 
pare the sacrifice which she was invited to make with the re- 
muneration which was held out to her, we are divided between 
laugliter and indignation. 

What was demanded of her was that she should consent to 
be ahnost as completely separated from her family and friends 
as if she had gone to Calcutta, and almost as close a prisoner 
as if she had been sent to jail for a libel ; that with talents 
which had instructed and delighted the highest living minds, ^ 
she should now be employed only in mixing snuff and stick- 
ing pins ; that she should be summoned by a waiting-woman's 
bell to a waiting -woman's duties; that she should pass her 
whole life under the restraints of a paltry etiquette, should 
sometimes fast till she was ready to swoon with hunger, 
should sometimes stand till her knees gave way with fatigue ; 
that she should not dare to speak or move without considering 
how her mistress might like her words and gestures. Instead 
of those distinguished men and women, the flower of all polit- 
ical parties, with whom she had been in the habit of mixing 
on terms of equal friendship, she was to have for her perpet- 
ual companion the chief keeper of the robes, an old hag from 
Germany, of mean understanding, of insolent manners, and of 
temper which, naturally savage, had now been exasperated by 
disease. Now and then, indeed, poor Frances might console 
herself for the loss of Burke's and Windham's society, by 
joining in the " celestial colloquy sublime " of His Majesty's 
equerries. 

And what was the consideration for which she was to sell 
herself to this slavery? A peerage in her own right? A 
pension of two thousand a year for life ? A seventy-four for 
her brother in the navy ? A deanery for her brother in the 
Church? Not so. The price at which she was valued was 
her board, her lodging, the attendance of a man-servant, and 
two hundred pounds a year. 

The man who, even when hard pressed by hunger, sells his 
birthright for a mess of pottage, is unwise. But what shall 
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we Bay of him who parts with his birthright^ and does not get 
even the pottage in return i It is not necessary to inquire 
whether opulence bo an adequate compensation for the sacri- 
fice of bodily and mental freedom ; for Frances Bumey paid 
for leave to be a prisoner and a menial. It was evidently un- 
derstood as one of the terms of her engagement, that, while 
she was a member of the royal household, she was not to ap- 
pear before the public as an author; and, even had there been 
no such understanding, her avocations were such as left her 
no leisure for any considerable intellectual effort. That her 
place was incompatible with her literary pursuits was indeed 
frankly acknowledged by the king when she resigned. ^^ She 
has given up,'' he said, '^ five years of her pen." That during 
those five years she might, without painful exertion, without 
any exertion that would not have been a pleasure, have earned 
enough to buy an annuity for life much larger than the pre- 
carious salary which she received at court, is quite certain. 
The same income, too, which in St. Martin's Street would 
have afforded her every comfort, must have been found scanty 
at St. James's. We can not venture to speak confidently of 
the price of millinery and jewelry ; but we are greatly de- 
ceived if a lady, who had to attend Queen Cliarlotte on many 
public occasions, could possibly save a farthing out of a salary 
of two hundred a year. The principle of the arrangement 
was, in short, simply this, that Frances Burney should become 
a slave, and should be rewarded by being made a beggar. 

With what object Their Majesties brought her to their pal- 
ace, we must own ourselves unable to conceive. Their object 
could not be to encourage her literary exertions; for they 
took her from a situation in which it was almost certain that 
she would write, and put her into a situation in which it was 
impossible for her to write. Their object could not be to pro- 
mote her pecuniary interest ; for they took her from a situa- 
tion where she was likely to become rich, and put her into a 
situation in which she could not but continue poor. Their 
object could not be to obtain an eminently useful waiting- 
maid ; for it is clear that, though Miss Burney was the only 
woman of her time who could have described the death of 
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Uarrel, thousands might have been found more expert in ty- 
ing ribbons and filling 8nuff-boxes.(') To grant her a pension 
on the civil list would have been an act of judicious liberality 
honorable to the court. If this was impracticable, the next 
best thing was to let her alone. That the king and queen 
meant her nothing but kindness, we do not in the least doubt. 
But tlicir kindness was the kindness of persons raised higli 
above the mass of mankind, accustomed to be addressed with 
profound deference, accustomed to see all who approach them 
mortified by their coldness and elated by their smiles. They 
fancied that to be noticed by them, to be near them, to serve 
them, was in itself a kind of happiness ; and that Frances Bur- 
ney ought to be full of gratitude for being permitted to pur- 
cIiRse, by the surrender of health, wealth, freedom, domestic 
affection, and literary fame, the privilege of standing behind a 
royal chair and holding a pair of royal gloves. 

And now began a slavery of five years, of five years taken 
from the best part of life, and wasted in menial drudgery or 
in recreations duller than even menial drudgery, under galling 
restraints, and amidst unfriendly or uninteresting companions. 
The history of an ordinary day was diis. Miss Burney had 
to rise and dress herself early, that she might be ready to an- 
swer the royal bell, which rang at half after seven. Till about 
eight she attended in the queen's dressing-room, and had the 
honor of lacing her august mistress's stays, and of putting on 
the hoop, gown, and neck-handkerchief. The morning was 
chiefly spent in rummaging drawers and laying fine clothes in 
their proper places. Then the queen was to be powdered and 
dressed for the day. Twice a week Her Majesty's hair was 
curled and craped ; and this operation appears to have added 
a full hour to the business of the toilet. It was generally 
three before Miss Burney was at liberty. Then she had two 
hours at her own disposal. To these hours we owe great part 
of her " Diary." At five she had to attend her colleague, Ma- 
dame Schwellenberg, a hateful old toad-eater, as illiterate as 



O The suicide of Hr. Harrel is described in the sixth chapter of the fifth book 
of " CedliE." 
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a chamber-maid, as proud as a whole German chapter, mde^ 
peevish, unable to bear solitude, unable to conduct hei^self with 
common decency in society. With this delightful associate 
Frances Burney had to dine, and pass the evening. The pair 
generally remained together from five to eleven, and often 
had no other company the whole time, except during the hoar 
from eight to nine, when the equerries came to tea. If poor 
Frances attempted to escape to her own apartment, and to for- 
get her wi-etchedness over a book, the execrable old woman 
railed and stormed, and complained that she was neglected. 
Yet, when Frances staid, she was constantly assailed with in- 
solent reproaches. Literary fame was, in the eyes of the Ger- 
man crone, a blemish, a proof that the person who enjoyed it 
was meanly born, and out of the pale of good society. All her 
scanty stock of broken English was employed to express the 
contempt with which she regarded the author of '*' Evelina '' and 
^^ Cecilia." Frances detested cards, and indeed knew nothing 
about them ; but she soon found that the least miserable way 
of passing an evening with Madame Schwellenberg was at the 
card-table, and consented, with patient sadness, to give hoars, 
.which might have called forth the laughter and the tears 
of many generations, to the king of clubs and the knave 
of spades. Between eleven and twelve the bell rang again. 
Miss Burney had to pass twenty minutes or half an hour in 
undressing the queen, and was then at liberty to retire and to 
dream that she was chatting with her brother by the quiet 
hearth in St. Martin's Street, that she was the centre of an 
admiring assemblage at Mrs. Crewe's, that Burke was calling 
her the first woman of the age, or that Dilly was giving her a 
check for two thousand guineas.(*) 

Men, we must suppose, are less patient than women ; for 
we ai*e utterly at a loss to conceive how any human being 
could endure such a life, while there remained a vacant garret 
in Grub Street, a crossing in want of a sweeper, a parish work- 
house, or a parish vault. And it was for such a life that 



(*) H r. Dilly was a leading book-seller of the day, a friend of Dr. Johnaon and 
of BosweU. 
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Frances Bumey had given up liberty and peace, a happy fire- 
side, attached friends, a wide and splendid circle of acquaint- 
ance, intellectual pursuits in which she was qualified to excel, 
and the sure hope of what to her would have been affluence. 

Now and then, indeed, events occurred which disturbed the 
wretched monotony of Frances Burney's life. The court 
moved from Kow to Windsor, and from Windsor back to 
Kew. One dull colonel went out of waiting, and another 
dull colonel came into waiting. An impertinent servant 
made a blunder about tea, and caused a misunderstanding be- 
tween the gentlemen and the ladies. A half-witted French 
Protestant minister talked oddly about conjugal fidelity. An 
unlucky member of the household mentioned a passage in the 
Morning ITerald^ reflecting on the queen ; and forthwith Ma- 
dame Schwellenbcrg began to stonn in bad English, and told 
him that he made her " what you call perspire I" 

A more important occurrence was the king's visit to Ox- 
ford. Miss Bumey went in the royal train to Nuneham, was 
utterly neglected there in the crowd, and could with difficulty 
find a servant to show the way to her bedroom, or a hair-drcss- 
er to arrange her curls. She had the honor of entering Ox- 
ford in the last of a long string of carriages which formed the 
royal procession, of walking after the queen all day through 
refectories and chapels, and of standing, half dead with fatigue 
and hunger, while her august mistress was seated at an excel- 
lent cold collation. At Magdalene College, Frances was left 
for a moment in a parlor, where she sunk down on a chair. A 
good-natured equerry saw that she was exhausted, and shared 
with her some apricots and bread, which he had wisely put 
into his pockets. At that moment the door opened; the 
queen entered ; the wearied attendants sprung up ; the bread 
and fruit were hastily concealed. ^^ I found," says poor Miss 
Bumey, '^ that our appetites were to be supposed annihilated, 
at the same moment that our strength was to be invincible." 

Yet Oxford, seen even under such disadvantages, "revived 
in her," to use her own words, " a consciousness to pleasure 
which had long lain nearly dormant." She forgot, during one 
moment, that she was a waiting-maid, and felt as a woman of 
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true genius might be expected to feel amidst venerable remains 
of antiquity, beautiful works of art, vast repositories of knowl- 
edge, and memorials of the illustrious dead. Had slie still been 
what she was before her father induced her to take the most 
fatal step of her life, we can easily imagine what pleasure she 
would have derived from a visit to the noblest of English cit- 
ies. She might, indeed, have been forced to travel in a hack 
chaise, and might not have worn so fine a gown of Chamb^iy 
gauze as that in which she tottered after the royal party ; but 
with what delight would she have then paced the cloistera of 
Magdalene, compared the antique gloom of Merton with the 
splendor of Christchurch, and looked down from the dome of 
the Eadcliffe Library on the magnificent sea of turrets and 
battlements below 1 How gladly would learned men have 
laid aside for a few hours Pindar's ^^Odes" and Aristotle's 
^^ Ethics," to escort the author of ^^ Cecilia " from college to 
college I What neat little banquets would she have found 
set out in their monastic cells 1 With what eagerness would 
pictures, medals, and illuminated missals have been brought 
forth from the most mysterious cabinets for her amusement I 
How much she would have had to hear and to tell about 
Johnson, as she walked over Pembroke, and about Keynolds, 
in the antechapel of New College! But these indulgences 
were not for one who had sold herself into bondage. 

Frances uniformly speaks of her royal mistress and of the 
princesses with respect and affection. The princesses seem to 
have well deserved all the praise which is bestowed on them 
in the " Diary." They were, we doubt not, most amiable 
women. But ^^ the sweet queen," as she is constantly called 
in these volumes, is not by any means an object of admiration 
to us. She had, undoubtedly, sense enough to know what 
kind of deportment suited her high station, and self-command 
enough to maintain that deportment invariably. She was, in 
her intercourse with Miss Buniey, generally gracious and i^Sa- 
ble, sometimes, when displeased, cold and reserved, but never, 
under any circumstances, rude, peevibh, or violent. She knew 
how to dispense, gracefully and skillfully, those little civilities 
which, when paid by a sovereign, are prized at many times 
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their intrinBic value — how to pay a compliment, how to lend 
a book, how to ask after a relation ; but she seems to have 
been utterly regardless of the comfort, the health, the life of 
her attendants when her own convenience was concerned. 
Weak, feverish, hardly able to stand, Frances had still to rise 
before seven, in order to dress the sweet queen, and to sit up 
till midnight, in order to undress the sweet queen. The in- 
disposition of the handmaid could not, and did not, escape the 
notice of her royal mistress ; but the established doctrine of 
the court was, that all sickness was to be considered as a pre- 
tense until it proved fatal. The only way in which the inva- 
lid could clear herself from the suspicion of malingering, as it 
is called in the army, was to go on lacing and unlacing, till she 
fell down dead at the royal feet. " This," Miss Burney wrote, 
when she was stiffering cruelly from sickness, watching, and 
labor, " is by no means from hardness of heart ; far otherwise. 
There is no hardness of heart in any one of them ; but it is 
prejudice and want of personal experience." 

Many strangers sympathized with the bodily and mental 
sufferings of this distinguished woman. All who saw her saw 
that her frame was sinking, that her heart was breaking. The 
last, it should seem, to observe the change was her father. At 
length, in spite of himself, his eyes were opened. In May, 
1790, his daughter had an interview of three hours with him, 
the only long interview which they had had since he took her 
to Windsor in 1780. She told him that she was miserable, 
that she was worn with attendance and want of sleep, that 
she had no comf oii in life, nothing to love, nothing to hope ; 
that her family and friends were to her as though they were 
not, and were remembered by her as men remember the 
dead. From day- break to midnight the same killing labor, 
the same recreations, more hateful than labor itself, followed 
each other without variety, without any interval of liberty 
and repose. 

The doctor was greatly dejected by this news ; but was too 
good-natured a man not to say that, if she wished to resign, 
his house and anns were open to her. Still, however, ho 
could not bear to remove her from the court. His veneration 

28 
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for royalty amounted in truth to idolatry. It can be com- 
pared only to the groveling superstition of those Syrian devo* 
tees who made their children pass through the fire to Moloch. 
When he induced his daughter to accept the place of keeper 
of the robes, he entertained, as she tells us, a hope that some 
worldly advantage or other, not set down in the contract of 
service, would be the result of her connection with the court. 
What advantage he expected we do not know, nor did he 
probably know himself. But, whatever he expected, he cer- 
tainly got nothing. Mies Burney had been hired for board, 
lodging, and two hundred a year. Board, lodging, and two 
hundred a year she had duly received. We have looked care- 
fully through the ^^ Diary," in the hope of finding some trace 
of those extraordinary benefactions on which the doctor reck- 
oned. But we can discover only a promise, never performed, 
of a gown ; and for this promise Miss Burney was expected 
to return thanks, such as might have suited the beggar with 
whom St. Martin, in the legend, divided his cloak. The ex- 
perience of four years was, however, insufiicient to dispel the 
illusion which had taken possession of the doctor's mind ; and, 
between the dear father and the sweet queen, there seemed 
to be little doubt that some day or other Frances would drop 
down a corpse. Six months had elapsed since the interview 
between the parent and the daughter. The resignation was 
not sent in. The sufferur grew worse and woi*80. She took 
bark ; but it soon ceased to produce a beneficial effect. She 
was stimulated with wine ; she was soothed with opium ; but 
in vain. Her breath began to fail. The whisper that she was 
in a decline spread through the court. The pains in her side 
became so severe that she was forced to crawl from the card- 
table of the old Fury to whom she was tethered, three or four 
times in an evening, for the purpose of taking hartshorn. 
Had she been a negro slave, a humane planter would have ex- 
cused her from work. But Her Majesty showed no mercy. 
Thrice a day the accursed bell still rang ; the queen was still 
to be dressed for the morning at seven, and to be dressed for 
the day at noon, and to be undressed at midnight. 
But there had arisen, in literary and fashionable society^ a 
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general feeling of compassion for Miss Bnmey, and of indig- 
nation against both her father and the queen. ^' Is it possi- 
ble," said a great French lady to the doctor, " that your daugh- 
ter is in a situation where she is never allowed a holiday ?" 
Horace Walpole wrote to Frances, to express his sympathy. 
Boswell, boiling oyer with good-natured rage, almost forced an 
entrance into the palace to see her. "My dear ma'am, why 
do you stay ? It won't do, ma'am ; you must resign. We 
can put up with it no longer. Some very violent measures, I 
assure you, will be taken. We shall address Dr. Bumey in a 
body." Burke and Beynolds, though less noisy, were zealous 
in the same cause. Windham spoke to Dr. Burney ; but 
found him still irresolute. " I will set the club upon him," 
cried Windham ; " Miss Bumey has some very true admirers 
there, and I am sure they will eagerly assist." Indeed, the 
Bumey family seem to have been apprehensive that some 
public affront, such as the doctor's unpardonable folly, to use 
the mildest term, had richly deserved, would be put upon him. 
The medical men spoke out, and plainly told liim that his 
daughter must resign or die. 

At last paternal affection, medical authority, and the voice 
of all London cry ing shame, triumphed over Dr. Bumey's love 
of courts. He determined that Frances should write a let- 
ter of resignation. It was with difficulty that, though her life 
was at stake, she mustered spirit to put the paper into the 
queen's hands. " I could not," so runs the " Diary," " sum- 
mon courage to present my memorial : my heart always failed 
me from seeing the queen's entire freedom from such an ex- 
pectation. For though I was frequently so ill in her presence 
that I could hardly stand, I saw she concluded me, while life 
remained, inevitably hers." 

At last with a trembling hand the paper was delivered. 
Tlicn came the storm. Juno, as in the "^neid," delegated the 
work of vengeance to Alecto. Tlie queen was calm and gen- 
tle ; but Madame Schwellenberg raved like a maniac in the 
incurable ward of Bedlam ! Such insolence 1 Such ingrati- 
tude ! Such folly ! Would Miss Bumey bring utter destruc- 
tion on herself and her family ? Would she throw away the 
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inestimable advantage of royal protection } Would slie p&ri 
with privileges which, once relinquished, could never be re- 
gained } Tt was idle to talk of health and life. If i)eople 
could not live in the palace, the best thing that could befall 
them was to die in it. The resignation was not accepted. 
The language of the medical men became stronger and strong- 
er. Dr. Burney's parental fears were fully roused; and lie 
explicitly declared, in a letter meant to be shown to the queen, 
that his daughter must retire. The Schwellenberg raged like 
a wild cat. '^A scene almost horrible ensued," says Miss Bur- 
ney. '^ She was too much enraged for disguise, and uttered 
the most furious expressions of indignant contempt at our 
proceedings. I am sure she would gladly have confined us 
both in the Bastile, had England such a misery, as a fit place 
to bring us to ourselves, from a daring so outrageous against 
imperial wishes." This passage deserves notice, as being the 
only one in the " Diary," so far as we have observed, which 
shows Miss Burney to have been aware that she was the na- 
tive of a free country, that she could not be pressed for a wait- 
ing-maid against her will, and that she had just as good a right 
to live, if she chose, in St. Martin's Street, as Queen Charlotte 
had to live at St. James's. 

The queen promised that, after the next biithday. Miss 
Burney should be set at liberty. But the promise was ill 
kept ; and Her Majesty showed displeasure at being remind- 
ed of it. At length Frances was informed that in a fortnight 
her attendance should cease. " I heard this," she says, " with 
a fearful presentiment I should surely never go through an- 
other fortnight in so weak and languishing and painful a 

state of health As the time of separation approached, 

the queen's cordiality rather diminished, and traces of inter- 
nal displeasure appeared sometimes, arising from an opinion 
I ought i*ather to have struggled on, hve or die, than to quit 
her. Yet I am sure she saw how poor was my own chance, 
except by a change in the mode of life, and at least ceased 
to wonder, though she could not approve." Sweet queen I 
What noble candor, to admit that the undntifulness of peo- 
ple who did not think the honor of adjusting her tuckers 
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worth the sacrifice of their own lives was, though highly 
criminal, not altogether nnnatural 1 

We perfectly understand Iler Majesty's contempt for the 
lives of others where her own pleasure was concerned ; but 
what pleasure she can have found in having Miss Bumey 
about her, it is not so easy to comprehend. That Miss Bur- 
ney was an eminently skillful keeper of the robes is not very 
probable. Few women, indeed, had paid less attention to 
dress. Now and then, in the course of five years, she had 
been asked to read aloud or to write a copy of verses. But 
better readers might easily have been found ; and her verses 
were worse than even the poet laureate's " Birthday Odes.'* 
Perhaps that economy which was among Her Majesty's most 
conspicuous virtues had something to do with her conduct 
on this occasion. Miss Bumey had never hinted that she 
expected a retiring pension ; and, indeed, would gladly have 
given the little that she had for freedom. But Her Majesty 
knew what the public thought, and what became her own 
dignity. She could not for very shame suffer a woman of 
distinguished genius, who had quitted a lucrative career to 
wait on her, who had served her faithfully for a pittance dur- 
ing five years, and whoso constitution had been impaired by 
labor and watching, to leave the court without some mark 
of royal liberality. George the Third, who on all occasions, 
where Miss Burney was concerned, seems to have behaved 
like an honest, good-natured gentleman, felt this, and said 
plainly that she was entitled to a provision. At length, in 
return for all the misery which she had undergone, and for 
the health which she had sacrificed, an annuity of one hun- 
dred pounds was granted to her, dependent on the queen's 
pleasure. 

Then the prison was opened, and Frances was free once 
more. Johnson, as Burke observed, might have added a strik- 
ing page to his poem on the "Vanity of Human Wishes," if 
he had lived to see his little Bumey as she went into the pal- 
ace and as she came out of it. 
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THE DUTY OF THE STATE WITH REGARD TO 

EDUCATION. 

[In the year 18A7, the Qoverament asked from the House of Commons n grant of one hnndred 
thousand pounds for the education of the people. Ilacaulay spoke In fisvor of the grant, which 
was approved by 373 votes to 47.] 

I BELIEVE, sir, that it is the right and the duty of the State 
to provide means of education for the common people. This 
proposition seems to me to be implied in every definition 
that has ever yet been given of the functions of a govern- 
ment. About the extent of those functions there has been 
much difference of opinion among ingenious men. There 
are some who hold that it is the business of a government to 
meddle with every part of the system of human life to regu- 
late trade by bounties and prohibitions, to regulate expendi- 
ture by sumptuary laws, to regulate literature by a censor- 
ship, to regulate religion by an inquisition. Others go to the 
opposite extreme, and assign to government a very narrow 
sphere of action; but the very narrowest sphei*e that ever 
was assigned to governments by any school of political phi- 
losophy is quite wide enough for my purpose. On one point 
all the disputants are agreed. They unanimously acknowl- 
edge that it is the duty of every government to take order 
for giving security to the persons and property of the mem- 
bers of the community. 

This being admitted, can it be denied that the education 
of the common people is a most effeetuul means of secur- 
ing our persons and our property ? Let Adam Smith an- 
swer that question for me. His authority, always high, is on 
this subject entitled to peculiar respect, because he extremely 
disliked busy, prying, interfering governments. He was for 
leaving literature, arts, sciences, to take cai*e of themselves. 
He was not friendly to ecclesiastical establishments. He was 
of opinion that the State ought not to meddle with the edu- 
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cation of the rich. But he has expressly told us that a dis- 
tinction is to be made, particalarly in a commercial and high- 
ly civilized society, between the education of the rich and the 
education of the poor. The education of the poor, he says, is 
a matter which deeply concerns the commonwealth. Just as 
the magistrate ought to interfere for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the leprosy from spreading among the people, he ought 
to interfere for the purpose of stopping the progress of the 
moral distempers which are inseparable from ignorance. Nor 
can this duty be neglected without danger to the public 
peace. If you leave the multitude uninstructed, there is a 
serious risk that religious animosities may produce the most 
dreadful disorders. The most dreadful disorders 1 Those are 
Adam Smith's own words ; and prophetic words they were. 
Scarcely had he given this warning to our rulers when his 
prediction was fulfilled in a manner never to be forgotten. I 
speak of the No Popery riots of 1780. I do not know that I 
could find in all history a stronger proof of the proposition, 
that the ignorance of the common people makes the property, 
the limbs, the lives of all classes insecure. Without a shad- 
ow of a grievance, at the summons of a madman, a hundred 
thousand people rise in insurrection. During a whole week 
there is anarchy in the greatest and wealthiest of European 
cities. The Parliament is besieged. Your predecessor sits 
trembling in his chair, and expects every moment to see the 
door beaten in by the ruffians whose roar he hears all round 
the house. The peers are pulled out of their coaches. The 
bishops in their lawn are forced to fly over the tiles. The 
chapels of foreign embassadors, buildings made sacred by the 
law of nations, are destroyed. The house of the chief-justice 
is demolished. The little children of the prime minister are 
taken out of their beds, and laid, in their night-clothes, on the 
table of the Horse Guards, the only safe asylum from the fury 
of the rabble. The prisons are opened. Ilighwaymen, house- 
breakers, murderers, come forth to swell the mob by which 
they have been set free. Thirty-six fires are blazing at once 
in London. Then comes the retribution. Count up all the 
wretches who were shot, who were hanged, who were crushed, 
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who drank themselves to death at the rivers of gin which ran 
down Ilolborn Hill, and you will find that battles have been 
lost and won with a smaller sacrifice of life. And what was 
the cause of this calamity — a calamity which, in the history 
of London, ranks with the Great Plague and the Great Fire ? 
The cause was the ignorance of a population which had been 
suffered, in the neighborhood of palaces, theatres, temples, to 
grow up as rude and stupid as any tribe of tattooed cannibals 
in New Zealand, I might say as any drove of beasts in Smith- 
field Market. 

The instance is striking; but it ia not solitary. To the 
same cause are to be ascribed the riots of Nottingham, the 
sack of Bristol, all the outrages of Ludd, and Swing, and Re- 
becca, beautiful and costly machinery broken to pieces in 
Yorkshire, bams and hay-stacks blazing in Kent, fences and 
buildings pulled down in Wales.(*) Could such things have 
been done in a country in which the mind of a laborer had 
been opened by education, in which he had been taught to 
find pleasure in the exercise of his intellect, taught to revere 
his Maker, taught to respect legitimate authority, and taught 
at the same time to seek redress of real wrongs by peaceful 
and constitutional means? 

This, then, is my argument. It is the duty of Government 
to protect our persons and property from danger. The gross 
ignorance of the common people is a principal cause of danger 
to our persons and property. Therefore, it is the duty of the 
Government to take care that the common people shall not 
be grossly ignorant. 

And what is the alternative? It is universally allowed that, 
by some means. Government must protect our pei*8ons and 
property. If you take away education, what means do you 
leave? You leave means such as only necessity can justify, 

(*) The bumiDg of Nottingham Castle and the riots at Bristol occurred in the 
latter part of 1881. in consequence of the rejection of the Reform Bill bj the 
House of Lords. The Luddites destroyed machinery in the earlier years of this 
century. ** Swing ** was the cant name for the incendiaries who burned stacks 
and bams in 1880, and " Rebecca" was the cant name for the rioters who puUed 
down the Welsh turnpike-gates in 1848. 
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means which inflict a fearful amount of pain, not only on the 
guilty, but on the innocent who are connected with the guilty. 
Tou leave guns and bayonets, stocks and whipping -posts, 
tread -mills, solitary cells, penal colonies, gibbets. See, then, 
how the case stands. Here is an end which, as we all agree, 
governments are bound to attain. There are only two ways 
of attaining it. One of those ways is by making men better, 
and wiser, and happier. The other way is by making them 
infamous and miserable. Can it be doubted which we ought 
to prefer ? Is it not strange, is it not almost incredible, that 
pious and benevolent men should gravely propound the doc- 
trine that the magistrate is bound to punish and at the same 
time bound not to teach? To me it seems quite clear that 
whoever had a right to hang has a right to educate. Can 
we think without shame and remorse that more than lialf 
of those wretches who have been tied up at Newgate in our 
time might have been living happily, that more than half of 
those who are now in our jails might have been enjoying 
liberty and using that liberty well, that such a hell on earth 
as Norfolk Island need never have existed, if we had expend- 
ed in training honest men but a small part of what we have 
expended in hunting and torturing rogues ? 

I would earnestly entreat every gentleman to look at a re- 
port which is contained in the Appendix to the first volume 
of the " Minutes of the Committee of Council." I speak of 
the i*eport made by Mr. Seymour Tremenlieere on the state 
of that part of Monmouthshire which is inhabited by a pop- 
ulation chiefly employed in mining. He found that, in this 
district, toward the close of 1839, out of eleven thousand 
children who were of an age to attend school, eight thousand 
never went to any school at all ; and that most of the remain- 
ing three thousand might almost as well have gone to no 
school as to the squalid hovels in which men who ought them- 
selves to have been learners pretended to teach. In general 
these men had only one qualiflcation for their employment ; 
and that was their utter unfitness for every other employ- 
ment. They were disabled miners, or broken hucksters. In 
their schools all was stench, and noise, and confusion. Now 
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and then the clamor of the boys was silenced for two minutes 
by the furious menaces of tlie master ; but it soon broke out 
again. The instruction given was of tlie lowest kind. Not 
one school in ten was provided with a single map. Tliis is 
the way in which you suffered the minds of a great popula- 
tion to be formed. And now for the effects of your negli- 
gence. The barbarian inhabitants of this region rise in an 
insane rebellion against the Government.(') They come pour- 
ing down their valleys to Newport. They fire on the queen's 
troops. They wound a magistrate. The soldiers fire in re- 
turn ; and too many of these wretched men pay with their 
lives the penalty of their crime. But is the crime theirs 
alone 2 Is it sti*ange that they should listen to the only teach- 
ing that they had ? How can you, who took no pains to in- 
struct them, blame them for giving ear to the demagogue 
who took pains to delude them? We put them down, of 
course. We punish them. We had no choice. Order must 
be maintained ; property must be protected ; and, since we 
had omitted to take the best way of keeping these people 
quiet, we were under the necessity of keeping them quiet by 
the dread of the sword and the halter. But could any neces- 
sity be more cruel 2 And which of us would run the risk of 
being placed under such necessity a second time ? 

I say, therefore, that the^ education of the people is not only 
a means, but the best means, of attaining that which all allow 
to be a chief end of government ; and, if this be so, it passes 
my faculties to understand how any man can gravely contend 
that Government has nothing to do with the education of the 
people. 

My confidence in my opinion is strengthened when I recol- 
lect that I hold that opinion in common with all the greatest 
lawgivers, statesmen, and political philosophers of all nations 
and ages, with all the most illustrious champions of civil and 
spiritual freedom, and especially with those men whose names 
were once held in the highest veneration by the Protestant 

(*) In November, 1839, the Welsh miners, under the influence of Frost and 
Williams, the Chartist agitators, rose against the authorities in a riot thai almoat 
deserved the name of a rebellion. 
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Dissenters of England. I might cite many of the most ven- 
erable names of the Old World ; but I would rather cite the 
example of that country which the supporters of the volunta- 
ry system here are always recommending to us as a pattern. 
Go back to the days when the little society which has expand- 
ed into the opulent and enlightened commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts began to exist. Our modem Dissenters will scarcely, 
I think, venture to speak contumeliously of those Puritans 
whose spirit Laud and his High Commission Court could not 
subdue, of those Puritans who were willing to leave home 
and kindred, and all the comforts and refinements of civilized 
life, to cross the ocean, to fix their abodes in forests among 
wild beasts and wild men, rather than commit the sin of per- 
forming, in the house of God, one gesture which they be- 
lieved to be displcaaing to him. Did those brave exiles think 
it inconsistent with civil or religious freedom that the State 
should take charge of the education of the people? No, sir: 
one of the earliest laws enacted by the Puritan colonists was 
that every township, as soon as the Lord had increajsed it to 
the number of fifty houses, shoitld appoint one to teach all 
children to write and read, and that every township of a hun- 
dred houses should set up a grammar school. Nor have the 
descendants of those who made this law ever ceased to hold 
that the public authorities were bound to provide the means 
of public instruction. Nor is this doctrine confined to New 
England. ^^ Educate the people," was the first admonition 
addressed by Ponn to the colony which he founded. " Edu- 
cate the people," was the legacy of Washington to the nation 
which he had saved. ^^ Educate the people," was the unceas- 
ing exhortation of Jefferson ; and I quote Jefferson with pe- 
culiar pleasure, because, of all the eminent men that have ever 
lived, Adam Smith himself not excepted, Jefferson was the 
one who most abhorred every tiling like meddling on the part 
of Government. Yet the chief business of his later years was 
to establish a good system of State education in Virginia. 

And, against such authority as this, what have you who take 
the other side to show ? Can you mention a single great phi- 
losopher, a single man distinguished by his zeal for liberty, 
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humanity, and truth, who from the beginning of the world 
down to the time of this present Parliament, ever held your 
doctrines} You can oppose to the unanimous voice of all tho 
wise and good, of all ages, and of both hemispheres, nothing 
but a clamor which was first heard a few months ago, a clam- 
or in which you can not join without condemning, not only 
all whose memory you profess to hold in reverence, but even 
your former selves. 

This new theory of politics has at least the merit of origi- 
nality. It may be fairly stated thus. All men have hitherto 
been utterly in the wrong as to the nature and objects of civil 
government. The great truth, hidden from every preceding 
generation, and at length revealed, in the year 1846, to some 
highly respectable ministers and elders of Dissenting congi*e- 
gations, is this: Government is simply a great hangman. 
Government ought to do nothing except by harsli and degrad- 
ing means. The one business of Government is to handcuff, 
and lock up, and scourge, and shoot, and stab, and strangle. 
It is odious tyranny in a government to attempt to prevent 
crime by informing the understanding and elevating the mor- 
al feeling of a people. A statesman may see hamlets turned, 
in the course of one generation, into great sea-port towns and 
manufacturing towns. lie may know that on the character 
of the vast population M'hich is collected in those wonderful 
towns depends the prosperity, the peace, the very existence, 
of society. But he must not think of forming that character. 
He is an enemy of public liberty if he attempts to prevent 
those hundreds of thousands of his countrymen from becom- 
ing mere Yahoos. He may, indeed, build barrack after bar- 
rack to overawe them. If they break out into insurrection, 
he may send cavalry to sabre them : he nuiy mow them down 
with grape-shot: he may hang them, draw them, quarter 
them, any thing but teach them. He may see, and shudder 
as he sees, throughout large rural districts, millions of infants 
growing up from infancy to manhood as ignorant, as mere 
slaves of sensual appetite, as the beasts that perish. No mat- 
ter. He is a traitor to the cause of civil and religious free- 
dom if he does not look on with folded arms, while absurd 
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hopes and evil passions ripen in that rank soil. He must 
wait for the day of his harvest. He must wait till the Jaqae- 
rie(') comes, till farm-houses are burning, till threshing -mar 
chines are broken in pieces; and then begins his business, 
which is simply to send one poor ignorant savage to the coun- 
ty jail, and another to the antipodes, and a third to the gal- 
lows. 

Such, sir, is the new theory of government which was iSrst 
propounded, in the year 1846, by some men of high note 
among the Non-conformists of England. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how men of excellent abilities and excellent inten- 
tions — and there are, I readily admit, such men among those 
who hold this theory — can have fallen into so absurd and per- 
nicious an error. One explanation only occurs to me. This 
is, I am inclined to believe, an instance of the operation of the 
great law of reaction. Wo have just come victorious out of a 
long and fierce contest for the liberty of trade-O While tliat 
contest was undecided, much was said and written about the 
advantages of free competition, and about the danger of suffer- 
ing the State to regulate matters which should be left to in- 
dividuals. There has consequently arisen in the minds of per- 
sons who are led by words, and who are little in the habit of 
making distinctions, a disposition to apply to political ques- 
tions and moral questions principles which are sound only 
when applied to commercial questions. These people, not 
content with having forced the Government to surrender a 
province wrongfully usurped, now wish to wrest from the 
Government a domain held by a right which was never before 
questioned, and which can not be questioned with the small- 
est show of reason. " If," they say, " free competition is a 
good thing in trade, it must surely be a good thing in educa- 
tion. ' The supply of other commodities, of sugar, for example, 
is left to adjust itself to the demand ; and the consequence is, 
that wo are bettor supplied with sugar than if the Govcrn- 

(') Tlic Jaqucric wm the name bj which the grcfti uprining of tlio French pca8- 
fints in the fourteenth centnry is familiarly Icnown In history. 

(*) The exertions of the Antl-Gom-law League in faror of free trade in com 
were crowned with success In the year 1846. 
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ment undertook to supply us. Why, then, should we doubt 
that the supply of instmction will, without the intervention 
of the Government, be found equal to the demand t" 

Never was there a more false analogy. Whether a man is 
well supplied with sugar is a matter which concerns himself 
alone. But whether he is well supplied with instruction is a 
matter which concerns his neighbors and the State. If he can 
not afford to pay for sugar, he must go without sugar. But it 
is by no means fit that, because he can not afford to pay for 
education, he should go without education. Between the rich 
and their instructors there may, as Adam Smith says, be free 
trade. The supply of music- masters and Italian masters may 
be left to adjust itself to the demand. But what is to become 
of the millions who are too poor to procure without assistance 
the services of a decent school-master ? We have indeed heard 
it said that even these millions will be supplied by teachers by 
the free competition of benevolent individuals who will vie 
with each other in rendering this service to mankind. No 
doubt there are many benevolent individuals who spend their 
time and money most laudably in setting up and supporting 
schools ; and yon may say, if you please, that there is, among 
these respectable persons, a competition to do good. But do 
not bo imposed upon by words. Do not believe that this 
competition resembles the couqietitiou which is produced by 
the desire of wealth and by the fear of ruin. Thei*e is a great 
difference, be assured, between the rivalry of philanthropists 
and the rivalry of grocers. The grocer knows that, if his 
wares are worse than those of other grocers, he shall soon go 
before the Bankrupt Court, and his wife and children will 
have no refuge but the work-house : he knows that, if his shop 
obtains an honorable celebrity, he shall be able to set up a 
carriage and buy a villa ; and this knowledge impels him to 
exertions compared with which the exertions of even very 
charitable people to serve the poor are but languid. It would 
be strange infatuation indeed to legislate on the supposition 
that a man cares for his fellow-creatures as much as he cares 
for himself. 

Unless, sir, I greatly deceive myself, those arguments, which 
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• _ _ 

show that the Government onght not to leave to private peo- 
ple the task of providing for the national defense, will equal- 
ly show that the Government onght not to leave to private 
people the task of providing for national education. On this 
subject, Mr. Hume has laid down the general law with admi- 
rable good sense and perspicuity .(') I mean David Hume, not 
the member for Montrose, though that honorable gentleman 
will, I am confident, assent to the doctrine propounded by his 
illnstrions namesake. David Ilume, sir, justly says that most 
of the arts and trades which exist in the world produce so 
much advantage and pleasure to individuals, that the magis- 
trate may safely leave it to individuals to encourage those arts 
and trades. But ho adds that there are callings which, though 
they are highly useful, nay, absolutely necessaiy to society, 
yet do not administer to the peculiar pleasure or profit of any 
individual. The military calling is an instance. Here, says 
Hume, the Government must interfere. It must take on it- 
self to regulate these callings, and to stimulate the industry of 
the persons who follow these callings by pecuniary and hon- 
orary rewards. 

Now, sir, it seems to me that, on the same principle on 
which Government ought to superintend and to reward the 
soldier. Government ought to superintend and to reward the 
school -master. I mean, of course, the school -master of the 
common people. That his calling is useful, that his calling is 
necessary, will hardly be denied. Yet it is clear that his serv- 
ices will not be adequately remunerated if he is left to be re- 
munerated by those whom he teaches, or by the voluntary 
contributions of the charitable. Is this disputed ? Look at 
the facts. You tell us that schools will multiply and flourish 
exceedingly if the Government will only abstain from inter- 
fering with them. Has not the Government long abstained 
from interfering with them ? Has not every thing been left, 
through many years, to individual exertion ? If it were true 
that education, like trade, thrives most where the magistrate 

(') At thifl point, no doubt, Macaukj wm called to order by iome one who imag- 
ined that he was referring to a member of the Hoom bj his own name, Instead of 
by that of the place which he represented. 
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meddles least, the common people of England would now be 
the best educated in the world. Our schools would be model 
schools. Every one would have a well-chosen little library, 
excellent maps, a small but neat apparatus for experimeuts 
in natural philosophy. A grown person unable to read and 
write would be pointed at like Giant O'Brien or the Poliali 
Count. Our school-masters would be as eminently expert in 
all that relates to teaching as our cutlers, our cotton-spinners, 
our engineers are allowed to be in their respective callings. 
They would, as a class, be held in high consideration ; and 
their gains would be such that it would be easy to find men 
of respectable character and attainments to fill up vacancies. 

Now, is this the case} Look at the charges of the judges, 
at the resolutions of the grand juries, at the reports of public 
officers, at the reports of voluntary associations. All tell the 
same sad and ignominious story. Take the reports of the 
inspectors of prisons. In the House of Correction at Hert- 
ford, of seven hundred prisoners, one half could not read at 
all ; only eight could read and write well. Of eight thousand 
prisoners who had passed through Maidstone jail, only fifty 
could read and write well. In Coldbath Fields Prison, the 
proportion that could read and write well seems to have been 
still smaller. Turn from the registei's of prisoners to the reg- 
isters of marriages. You will find that about a hundred and 
thirty thousand couples were married in the year 1844. More 
than forty thousand of the bridegrooms and more than sixty 
thousand of the brides did not sign their names, but made 
their marks. Nearly one -third of the men and nearly one- 
half of the women, who are in the prime of life, who are to 
be the parents of the Englishmen of the next generation, who 
are to bear a chief part in forming the minds of the English- 
men of the next generation, can not write their own names. 
Kemember, too, that, though people who can not write their 
own names must be grossly ignorant, people may write their 
own names and yet have very little knowledge. Tens of 
thousands who were able to write their names had, in all 
probability, received only the wretched education of a com- 
mon day-school. We know what such a school too often ia ; 
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a room cnisted with filth, without light, without air, with a 
heap of fuel in one comer and a brood of chickens in anoth- 
er; the only machinery of inBtruction a dog-eared spelh'ng- 
book and a broken slate ; the masters the refuse of all other 
callings: discarded footmen, ruined peddlers, men who can 
not work a sum in the nile of three, men who can not write 
a common letter without blunders, men who do not know 
whether the earth is a sphere or a cube, men who do not 
know whether Jerusalem is in Asia or America. And to 
such men — men to whom none of us would intrust the key 
of his cellar — we have intrusted the mind of the rising gen- 
eration, and, with the mind of the rising generation, the free- 
dom, the happiness, the glory of our country. 

But, sir, if the state of the southern part of our island has 
furnished me with one strong argument, the state of the 
northern part furnishes me with another argument, which is, 
if possible, still more decisive. A hundred and fifty years ago 
England was one of the best-governed and most prosperous 
countries in the world : Scotland was perhaps the rudest and 
poorest country that could lay any claim to civilization. The 
name of Scotchman was then uttered in this part of the isl- 
and with contempt. The ablest Scotch statesmen contem- 
plated the degraded state of their poorer countrymen with 
a feeling approaching to despair. It is well known that 
Fletcher of Saltoun, a brave and accomplished man — a man 
who had drawn his sword for liberty, who had suffered pro- 
scription and exile for liberty — was so much disgusted and 
dismayed by the misery, the ignorance, the idleness, the law- 
lessness of the common people, that he proposed to make 
many thousands of them slaves. Nothing, he thought, but 
the discipline which kept order and enforced exertion among 
the negroes of a sugar colony, nothing but the lash and the 
stocks, could reclaim the vagabonds who infested every part 
of Scotland from their indolent and predatory habits, and 
compel them to support themselves by steady labor. He 
therefore, soon after the Revolution, published a pamphlet; 
in which he earnestly, and, as I believe, from the mere im- 
pulse of humanity and patriotism, recommended to the £s- 

29 
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tates of the Kealm this sharp remedy, which alone, as he c 
ceived, could remove the evil. Within a few months af 
the publication of that pamphlet a very different remedy \ 
applied. The Parliament which sat at Edinburgh passed 
act for the establishment of parochial schools. What i 
lowed? An improvement such as the world had never Bi 
took place in the moral and intellectual character of the p 
pie. Soon, in spite of the rigor of the climate, in spite of i 
sterility of the earth, Scotland became a country which I 
no reason to envy the fairest portions of the globe. Wli 
ever the Scotchman went — and there were few parts of 1 
world to which he did not go — he carried his superior 
with him. If he was admitted into a public office, he worl 
his way up to the highest post. If he got employment 
a brewery or a factory, he was soon the foreman. If 
took a shop, his trade was the best in the street. If ho • 
listed in the army, he became a color-sergeant. If he w< 
to a colony, he was the most thriving planter there. 1 
Scotchman of the seventeenth century had been spoken 
in London as we speak of the Esquimaux. The Scotehni 
of the eighteenth century was an object, not of scorn, 1 
of envy. The cry was that, wherever he came, he got m( 
than his share ; that, mixed with Englishmen, or mixed w 
Irishmen, he rose to the top as surely as oil rises to the t 
of water. And what had produced this great revolutic 
The Scotch air was still as cold, the Scotch rocks were still 
bare, as ever. All the natural qualities of the Scotchman W( 
still what they had been when learned and benevolent iii 
advised that he should be flogged, like a beast of burden, 
his daily task. But the State had given him an educati< 
That education was not, it is tiaie, in all respects what 
should have been. But, such as it was, it had done m< 
for the bleak and dreary shores of the Forth and the CI) 
than the richest of soils and the most genial of climates l 
done for Capua and Tarentum. Is there one member of t 
House, however strongly he may liold the doctrine that i 
Government ought not to intei*fere with the education of t 
people, who will stand up and say that, in his opinion, l 
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Scotch would now have been a happier and more enlightened 
people if they had been left, daring the last five generations, 
to find instruction for themselves ? 

I say, then, sir, that, if the science of government be an 
experimental science, this question is decided. We are in a 
condition to perform the inductive process according to the 
nilcs laid down in the " Novum Organum." We have two 
nations closely connected, inhabiting the same island, sprung 
from the same blood, speaking the same language, governed 
by the same sovereign and the same Legislature, holding es- 
sentially the same religious faith, having the same allies and 
the same enemies. Of these two nations one was, a hundred 
and fifty years ago, as rcsjHJCts opulence and civilization, in 
the highest rank among European communities, tlio other in 
the lowest rank. The opulent and highly civilized nation 
leaves the education of the people to free competition. In 
the poor and half-barbarous nation the education of the peo- 
ple is undertaken by the State. The result is that the first 
are last, and the last first. The common people of Scotland — 
it is vain to disguise the truth — have passed the common peo- 
ple of England. Free competition, tried with every advan- 
tage, has produced effects of which, as the Congregational 
Union tells us, we ought to be ashamed, and which must low- 
er us in the opinion of every intelligent foreigner. State ed- 
ucation, tried under every disadvantage, has produced an im- 
provement to which it would be difficult to find a parallel in 
any age or country. Such an experiment as this would be 
regarded as conclusive in surgery or chemistry, and ought, I 
thhik, to be regarded as equally conclusive in politics. 

These, sir, are the reasons which have satisfied me that it 
is the duty of the State to educate the people. Being firmly 
convinced of that truth, I shall not shrink from proclaiming 
it here and elsewhere, in defiance of the loudest clamor that 
agitators can raise. 



POETRY. 



THE BATTLE OF MONCONTOUB. 

[The nugvenots, under Admiral Oolign j, were defeated at Moneontonr \if the Doke of Aqjoa 
in October, 1609.] 

On, weep for Moncontonr ! Oh, weep for the hour 
Wlicn the children of darkness and evil had power, 
When the horsemen of Valois triumphantly trod 
On the bosoms that bled for then* rights and their God I 

Oh, weep for Moncontonr I Oh, weep for the slain, 
Who for faith and for freedom lay slaughtered in vain I 
Oh, weep for the living, who linger to bear 
The renegade's shame, or the exile's despair ! 

One look, one last look, to our cots and our towers. 
To the rows of our vines, and the beds of our flowers, 
To the church where the bones of our fathers decayed. 
Where we fondly had deemed that our own would be laid. 

Alas I we must leave thee, dear desolate home. 
To the spearmen of Uri, the shavelings of Rome, 
To the serpent of Florence, the vulture of Spain, 
To the pride of An jou, and the guile of Lorraine. 

Farewell to thy fountains, farewell to thy shades. 
To the song of thy youths, and the dance of thy maids, 
To the breath of thy gardens, the hum of thy bees. 
And the long waving line of the blue Pyrenees. 
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Farewell, and forever. The priest and the slave 
May rule in the halls of the free and the brave. 
Our hearths we abandon ; our lands we resign ; 
But, Father, we kneel to no altar but thine. 



THE ARMADA. (1688.) 

(▲ Fragment.] 



Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise ; 
I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day. 
There came a gallant merehantHship full sail to Plymouth Bay ; 
Her crew hath seen Castile's black fleet, beyond Aurigny's 

i8le,(') 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by Ood's especial grace; 
And the tall Finta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 
Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall ; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe's lofty hall ; 
Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the coast. 
And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a post. 
With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiera ; before him sound the 

drums; 
Ilis yeomen round the market cross make clear an ample 

space ; 
For there behooves him to set up the standard of Her Grace. 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gayly dance the bells, 
As slow upon the laboring wind the royal blazon swells. 
Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down. 

(*) The Iitlc of Aldcrney. 
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So stalked ho when he turned to flight, on that famed Picard 

field, 
Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Ceesar's eagle shield.(*) 
So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to bay. 
And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely hunters 

lay. 
IIo I strike the flag-staff deep. Sir Knight ; ho ! scatter flowers, 

fair maids ; 
IIo I gunners, fire a loud salute; hoi gallants, draw your 

blades : 
Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, waft her wide ; 
Our glorious semper eadem, the banner of our pride. 
The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner's massy 

fold; 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of 

gold; 
Night sunk upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea. 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford 

Bay, 
Tlmt time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 
For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war -flame 

spread. 
High on St. Michael's Mount it shone: it shone on Beachy 

Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of 

fire. 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering waves : 
The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip's sunless 

caves: 
O'er Longleat's towers, o'er Cranboume's oaks, the fiery her- 
ald flew : 
lie roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of Bean- 

lieu.O 

(■) The bfttile of Cricj. 

(*) Beaulieu Abbey is in Hampflhire, and Cranbonrne Chase in Dorsetshire. 
Longleat, in Wiltshire, the seat of the Marquis of Bath, at the time of the Armada 
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Bight sharp and quick the belk all night rung out from Bris- 
tol town, 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Cliftou 
down; 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 

And saw o'erhanging Bichmond nill the streak of blood-red 
light. 

Then bugle's note and cannon's roar the death-like silence 
broke. 

And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires ; 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires ; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of 
fear; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder 
cheer : 

And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying 
feet. 

And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down each 
roaring street ; 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 

As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in : 

And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the warlike er- 
rand went, 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of 
Kent. 

Southward from Surrey's pleasant hills flew those bright cou- 
riers forth ; 

High on bleak Hampstead's swarthy moor they stai*ted for 
the north ; 

And on, and on, without a pause untired they bounded still : 

All night from tower to tower they sprung ; they sprung from 
hill to hill : 

Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o'er Darwin's rocky 
dales, 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales, 

was already in the possession of the Thynne family. IfacauUy admired It more 
than any other country-house in England. 
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Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's lonely 

height, 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's crest of 

light, 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely's stately fane, 
And tower and hamlet rose in arms o'er all the boundless 

plain; 
Till Belvoir's lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on o'er the wide vale of Trent ; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt's embattled 

pile. 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Car- 

lislc-O 



IVBT. 

[The nrarder of Hraiy the Third had given Hemy of Vwmm the legal title to the throne of 
France ; bnt his rights were denied him bj the Roman Catholle partj, who resisted him in anna. 
In the coarse of the year 1600 tlie king won a splendid rkkorj orer his opponents at Iny. Irrj 
Is near the town of Dreoz, where Maine and the Isle of France ahat upon the soath-east comer 
of Normandj.] 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are I 
And glory to our sovereign liege. King Henry of Navarre 1 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, 
Through tliy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, oh pleasant 

land of France 1 
And tlion, Rochcllc, our own Rochelle, proud city of the 

waters. 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daugh- 

ters-O 

(') Belvoir Castle, on the borders of Leicestershire and Lincolnshire, was the seat 
of the Earl of Rutland in 1688. In site, and in the advantage which is taken of 
that site, it rivals Windsor. The Castle of Lancaster was enlarged and beantlfied 
by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, about the year 1862. 

(*) Rochelle, as the stronghold of the Protestant party, was frequently besieged 
during the wars of the Huguenots. 
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As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 

For cold, and stiff, and still aro they who wrought thy walls 

annoy. 
Hurra 1 hurra 1 a single field hath turned the chance of war ; 
Hurra I hurra for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre I 

Oh I how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day, 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array ; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel-peers. 
And Appenzell's stout infantry, and Eginont's Flemish spears. 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land ; 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand ; 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's empurpled 

flood. 
And good Coligny's hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ;(') 
And we cried unto the living God who rules the fate of war, 
To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

The king is come to marshal us, in all his armor drest. 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, ^^ God save our lord the 

king 1" 
^' An if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of 

war. 
And l>c your oriflamme to-day the hehnet of NavniTC." 



(') The Holy League, for maintaining the ascendency of the Roman Catholic ro- 
ligion, was formed at P6ronne in 1676. The family of Lorraine, of which the Duke 
of Guise was the head, were deeply implicated in the Massacre of St Bartholomew, 
the nobleai victim of which was the Admiral Coligny. The Canton of Appcnaell, 
which is still in great part Catholic, contributed a strong contingent of meroena. 
ries to the cause of tlie League ; which was likewise assisted by a body of cavalry 
from the Low Countries, commanded by Count Egmont, who, In an evU hour for 
himself, forgot what was due to the name he bore. 
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Hurra I the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin. 
The fiery duke is pricking fast across St. Andi-d's plain. 
With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 
Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the golden lilies — upon them with the lance. 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white 

crest; 
And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a guiding 

star. 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre. 
Now, God be praised, the day is ours I Mayehne hath turned 

his rein. 
D'Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish count is slain. 
Their ranks are breaking like tliin clouds before a Biscay gale ; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven 

mail. 
And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 
" Remember St. Bartholomew," was passed from man to man. 
But out spake gentle Henry, " No Frenchman is my foe : 
Down, down, with every foreigner, but let your brethren go !" 
Oh 1 was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 
As our sovereign lord. King Henry, the soldier of Navarre ? 

Kight well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for France 

to-day ; 
And many a lordly banner God gave them for a prey. 
But we of the religion have borne us best in fight ; 
And the good Lord of Rosny hath ta'en the comet white. 
Our own true Maximilian the comet white hath ta'en, 
The comet white with crosses black, the flag of false Lorraine. 
Up with it high 1 unfurl it wide I that all the host may know 
How God hath humbled the proud house which wrought his 

church such woe. 
Then on the ground, while tmmpete sound their loudest point 

of war, 
Fling the red shreds, a foot-cloth meet for Henry of Navarre. 
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Ho I maidens of Yienna; ho 1 matrons of Lucerne ; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall re- 
turn. 

Ho 1 Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles. 

That Antwei'p monks may sing a mass for thy poor spear- 
men's souls. 

no I gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be 
bright ; 

Hoi burghers of St. Genevieve, keep watch and ward to- 
night.(«) 

For our Ood hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised the 
slave. 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valor of the 
brave. 

Then glory to his holy name, from whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Navarre. 



EPITAPH ON A JACOBITE. 

To my true king I offered free from stain 
Courage and faith ; vain faith, and courage vain. 
For him I threw lands, honors, wealth, away. 
And one dear hope, that was more prized than they. 
For him I languished in a foreign clime. 
Gray-haired with sorrow in my manhood's prime ; 
Heard on Lavernia Scargill's whispering trees,(') 
And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees ; 
Beheld each night my home in fevered sleep. 
Each morning started from the dream to weep ; 
Till God, who saw me tried too sorely, gave 
The resting-place I asked, an early grave. 



(*) St. GeneneTo was the patron of the intensely Catholic citjr of Paris. 
(*) The convent of Lavernia is in Tuscany, beautifulljr situated at a height of 
nearly four thousand feet above the sea. 
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O thou whom chance leads to this nameless stone, 
From that proud country which was once mine own. 
By those wliite cliflfs I never more must see, 
By that dear language which I spake like thee, 
Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 
O'er English dust I A broken heart lies here. 



VIRGINIA. 

[FMgments of « Uj vacng In the Fomm on the day whereon Loeios Sextlns Sextiiras Leteraaoi 
and Calus Lictnlua CelTtts Stolo were elected Trihnnes of the Commons the flfth time, In the year 
ofthedtySSl] 

Ye good men of the Commons, with loving hearts and true. 
Who stand by the bold Tribunes that still have stood by you. 
Come, make a circle round me, and mark my tale with care, 
A tale of what Rome once hath borne, of what Rome yet may 

bear. 
This is no Grecian fable, of fountains running wine, 
Of maids witli snaky tresses, or sailors turned to swine. 
Ilere, in this very Fonim, under the noonday sun. 
In sight of all the people, the bloody deed was done. 
Old men still creep among us who saw that fearful day. 
Just seventy years and seven ago, when the wicked Ten bare 

sway. 

Of all the wicked Ten still the names are held accursed. 
And of all the wicked Ten Appius Claudius was the worst. 
He stalked along the Forum like King Tarquin in his pride ; 
Twelve axes waited on him, six marching on a side ; 
The townsmen shrunk to right and left, and eyed askance with 

fear 
Ilis lowering brow, his curUng mouth which always seemed to 

sneer ; 
Tliat brow of hate, that mouth of scorn, marks all the kindred 

still ; 
For never was there Claudius yet but wished the Commons ill : 
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Nor lacks he fit attendance ; for close beliind his heels, 
With outstretched cliin and crouching pace, the client Marcus 

steals, 
His loins girt up to run with speed, bo the errand what it 

may. 
And the smile flickering on his cheek, for aught his lord may 

say. 
Such varlets pimp and jest for hire among the lying Greeks : 
Such varlets still are paid to hoot when brave Licinius speaks. 
Where'er ye shed the honey, the buzzing flies will crowd ; 
Where'er ye fling the carrion, the raven's croak is loud ; 
Where'er down Tiber garbage floats, the greedy pike ye see ; 
And wheresoe'er such lord is found, such client still will be. 

Just then, as through one cloudless chink in a black stormy 

sky 
Shines out the dewy morning-star, a fair young girl came by ; 
With her small tablets in her hand, and her sachel on her arm, 
Home she went bounding from the school, nor dreamed of 

shame or harm ; 
And past those dreaded axes she innocently ran. 
With bright, frank brow that had not learned to blush at gaze 

of man ; 
And up the Sacred Street she turned, and, as she danced along, 
She warbled gayly to herself lines of the good old song, 
now for a sport the princes came spurring from the camp. 
And found Lucrece combing the fleece, under the midnight 

lamp. 
The maiden sung as sings the lark, when up he darts his 

flight, 
From his nest in the green April com, to meet the morning 

light ; 
And Appius heard her sweet young voice, and saw her sweet 

young face, 
And loved her with the accursed love of his accursed race. 
And all along the Forum, and up the Sacred Street, 
His vulture eye pursued the trip of those small glancing feet. 
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Over the Alban mountains the light of morning broke ; 
From all the roofs of the Seven Hills curled the thin wreaths 

of smoke : 
The city gates were opened ; the Forum, all alive 
With buyers and with sellers, was humming like a hive : 
Blithely on brass and timber the craftsman's stroke was ring- 
ing, 
And blithely o'er her panniers the market-girl was singing, 

And blithely young Virginia came smiling from her home : 
Ah I woe for young Virginia, the sweetest maid in Home I 
With her small tablets in her hand, and her sachel on her arm, 
Forth she went bounding to the school, nor dreamed of shame 

or harm. 
She crossed the Forum shining with stalls in alleys gay. 
And just had reached the very spot whereon I stand this day. 
When up the varlet Marcus came ; not such as when erewhile 
He crouched behind his patron's heels with the true client 

smile : 
He came with lowering forehead, swollen features, and clenched 

fist, 
And strode across Virginia's path, and caught her by the wrist. 
Hard strove the frighted maiden, and screamed with look 

aghast ; 
And at her scream from right and left the folk came running 

fast; 
The money-changer Crispus, with his thin silver hairs. 
And Hanno from the stately booth glittering with Punic 

wares. 
And the strong smith Mureena, grasping a half-forged brand. 
And Volero the flesher, his cleaver in his hand. 
All came in wrath and wonder ; for all knew that fair child ; 
And, as she passed them twice a day, all kissed tlieir hands 

and smiled ; 
And the strong smith Munena gave Marcus such a blow. 
The caitiff reeled three paces back, and let the maiden go. 
Yet glared he fiercely round him, and growled in harsh, fell 

tone, 
''She's mine, and I will have her: I seek but for mine own: 
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She is my slave, bom in my bouse, and stolen away and sold, 
The year of tlie soro sickness, era slie was twelve boiu*8 old. 
'Twas in the sad September, the month of wail and fright, 
Two augui*B were borne forth tluit morn ; the eonsul died ero 

night. 
I wait on Appins Claudius, I waited on his sire : 
Let him who works the elient wrong beware the patron's ire I" 

So spake the varlet Marcus ; and dread and silence came 
On all the people at the sound of the great Claudian name. 
For then there was no tribune to speak the word of might, 
Wluch makes the rich man tremble, and guards the poor man's 

right. 
There was no brave Licinius, no honest Sextius then ; 
But all the city, in great fear, obeyed the wicked Ten. 
Yet ere the varlet Marcus again might seize the maid, 
Who clung tight to Mursena's skirt, and sobbed, and shrieked 

for aid, 
Forth through the throng of gazers the young Icilius pres8ed,(') 
And stamped his foot, and rent his gown, and smote upon his 

breast, 
And sprung upon that column, by many a minstrel sinig, 
Whereon three moldering helmets, three nisting swords, are 

hung, 
And beckoned to the people, and in bold voice and clear 
Poured thick and fast the burning words which tyrants quake 

to hear. 

" Now, by your children's cradles, now by your fathers' 

graves, 
Be men to-day, Quirites, or be f oi*ever slaves I 
For this did Servius give us laws? For this did Lucrece 

bleed? 
For this was the great vengeance wrought on Tarquin's evil 

seed? 

(*) Icilius, to whom, according to the legend, Virginia was betrothed, belonged 
to a public-spirited and influential plebeian fanuly, and had himself been a tribune 
of the iicoplo. 
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For this did those false sons make red the axes of their sire ? 
For this did Scsevola's right hand hiss in the Tuscan fire ? 
Shall the vile fox-earth awe the race that stormed the lion's 

den? 
Shall we, who could not brook one lord, crouch to the wicked 

Ten? 
Oh for that ancient spirit which curbed the Senate's will I 
Oh for the tents which in old time whitened the Sacred Hill I 
In those brave days our fathers stood firmly side by side ; 
They faced the Marcian fury ; they tamed the Fabian pride : 
They drove the fiercest Quinctius an outcast forth from Home ; 
They sent the haughtiest Claudius with shivered fasces 

homo.(*) 
Wut wliat their care l)cquoathod lis our madness flung away : 
All the ripe fruit of tlirce-scoro years was bh'ghtcd in a day. 
Exult, ye proud Patricians I Tlie hard-fought fight is o'er. 
We strove for honors — 'twas in vain; for freedom — 'tis no 

more. 
No crier to the polling sunmions the eager throng ; 
No tribune breathes the word of might that guards the weak 

from wrong. 



(') In the early days of the Republic, the citizen soldiers of Rome, in a fit of 
popular discontent, retired in a body to the Mons Sacer, three miles from the city, 
and announced their intention of settling there permanently. Menenius Agrippa 
endeavored to dissuade them from their purpose by relating to them the fable 
of the belly and the members, which Shakspeare has introduced into the trage- 
dy of '* Goriolanus/' They eventually returned to thdr homes under a promise 
from the Senate that they should be allowed to be represented and protected by 
tribunes. 

The Marcian fury was faced in the person of Oaius Marcius Ooriolanus, whose 
story now belongs rather to English than to Latin literature. The deepest wound 
which the Fabian pride ever suffered was the refusal of the troops of Gbbso Fabius 
to storm the camp of a defeated enemy, and so to complete their generars victory, 
and entitle him to the honors of a triumph. Quinctius Gieso, the son of the cele- 
brated Cincinnatns, rendered himself o<liou8 to the people by his insolence and 
ferocity. At length ho was guilty of an outrage so serious that he was committed 
for trial on a capital offense, and ran for his life into Etruria. Just a century be- 
fore the date at which this lay is supposed to have been chanted, the Appios 
Claudius of the period was hustled in the Forum, in a riot which had been brought 
on by his overbearing conduct 

80 
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Our very hearts, that were ao high, sink down beneath your 

will. 
Biches, and lands, and power, and state — ye liave them : keep 

them still. 
Still keep the holy fillets ; still keep the purple gown, 
The axes, and the curule chair, the car, and laurel crown : 
Still press us for your cohorts, and, when the fight is done. 
Still fill your garners from the soil which our good swords 

have won. 
Still, like a spreading ulcer, which leech-<;raft may not euro, 
Let your foul usance eat away the substance of the poor. 
Still let your haggard debtors bear all their fathers bore ; 
Still let your dens of torment be noisome as of yore ; 
No fire when Tiber freezes ; no air in dog-star heat ; 
And store of rods for free-bom backs, and holes for free-born 

feet. 
Heap heavier still the fetters ; bar closer still the grate ; 
Patient as sheep we yield us up unto your cruel hate. 
But, by the Shades beneath us, and by the Gods above. 
Add not unto your cruel hate your yet more cruel love I 
Have ye not graceful ladies, whose spotless lineage springs 
From consuls, and high pontiffs, and ancient Alban kings } 
Ladies, who deign not on our patlis to set their tender feet, 
Who from their cars look down with scorn upon the wonder- 
ing street, 
Who in Corinthian mirrors their own proud smiles behold, 
And breathe of Capuan odors, and shine with Spanish gold ? 
Then leave the poor plebeian his single tie to life — 
The sweet, sweet love of daughter, of sister, and of wife, 
The gentle speech, the balm for all that his vexed soul en- 
dures. 
The kiss, in which he half forgets even such a yoke as yours. 
Still let the maiden's beauty swell the father's breast witli 

pride; 
Still let the bridegroom's arms infold an unpolluted bride. 
Spare us the inexpiable wrong, the unutterable shame. 
That turns the coward's heart to steel, the sluggard's blood to 
flame. 
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Lest, when our latest hope is fled, ye taste of our despair, 
And learn by proof, in some wild hour, how mnch the wretch- 
ed dare." 

Straightway Yirginius led the maid a little space aside, 
To where the reeking shambles stood, piled up with horn and 

hide. 
Close to yon low dark archway, where, in crimson flood. 
Leaps down to the great sewer the gargling stream of blood. 
Hard by, a flesher on a block had laid his whittle down : 
Yirginius caught the whittle up, and hid it in his gown. 
And then his eyes grew very dim, and his throat began to 

swell. 
And in a hoarse, changed voice ho spake, " Farewell, sweet 

child I Farewell I 
Oh, how I loved my darling I Though stem I sometimes be, 
To thee, thou know'st, I was not so. Who could be so to 

thee? 
And how my darling loved me I How glad she was to hear 
My footstep on the threshold when I came back last year! 
And how she danced with pleasure to see my civic crown,(*) 
And took my sword, and hung it up, and brought me forth 

my gown I 
Now, all those things are over — ^yes, all thy pretty ways. 
Thy needle-work, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays ; 
And none will grieve when I go forth, or smile when I return. 
Or watch beside the old man's bed, or weep upon his urn. 
The house that was the happiest within the Roman walls, 
The house that envied not the wealth of Capua's marble halls. 
Now, for the brightness of thy smile, must have eternal gloom. 
And for the music of thy voice, the silence of the tomb. 
The time is come. See how he points his eager hand this 

way! 
See how his eyes gloat on thy grief, like a kite's upon the 

prey! 



(') Tbe civic crown, the Victoria Cross of old Rome, was bestowed upon the 
soldier who had saved the life of a compatriot. 
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With all his wit, he little deems that^ spurned, betrayed, be- 
reft, 
Thy father hath in his despair one fearful refuge left, 
lie little deouis that in this hand I clutcli what still can savo 
Thy gentle youth from taunts and blows, the poi*tion of tho 

slave; 
Yea, and from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and blow — 
Foul outrage whicli thou knowest not, which thou shalt never 

know. 
Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give me one 

more kiss ; 
And now, mine own dear little girl, there is no way but this." 
With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in the side, 
And in her blood she sunk to earth, and with one sob she died. 

Then, for a little moment, all people held their breath ; 
And through the crowded Forum was stillness as of death ; 
And in another moment brake forth from one and all 
A cry as if the Yolscians were coming o'er the wall. 
Some with averted faces, shrieking, fled home amain ; 
Some ran to call a leech ; and some ran to lift the slain : 
Some felt her lips and little wrist, if life might there be 

found ; 
And some tore up their garments fast, and strove to stanch 

the wound. 
In vain they ran, and felt, and stanched ; for never truer blow 
That good right arm had dealt in fight against a Volscian foe. 

When Appius Claudius saw that deed, he shuddered and 

sunk down. 
And hid his face some little space with the corner of his 

gown, 
Till, with white lips and blood-shot eyes, Yirginius tottered 

nigh. 
And stood before the judgment-seat, and held the knife on 

high. 
*' Oh 1 dwellers in the nether gloom, avengers of the slain, 
By this dear blood I cry to you, do right between us twain ; 
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And even as Appios Claudius hath dealt by me and mine, 
Deal you by Appius Claudius and all the Claudian line !" 
So spake the slayer of his child, and turned, and went his way ; 
But first he cast one haggard glance to where the body lay, 
And writhed, and groaned a fearful groan, and then, with 

steadfast feet. 
Strode right across tlio market-place unto the Sacred Street. 

Then up sprung Appius Claudius: '^Stop him; alive or 

dead I 
Ten thousand pounds of copper to the man who brings his 

head." 
ITe looked upon his clients; but none would work his will, 
lie looked upon his lictors; but they trembled, and stood 

still. 
And, as Virginius through the press his way in silence cleft, 
Ever the mighty multitude fell back to right and left. 
And he hath passed in safety unto his woful home. 
And there ta'en horse to tell the camp what deeds are done 

in Rome. 

By this the flood of people was swollen from every side. 
And streets and porches round were filled with that o'erflow- 

ing tide ; 
And close around the body gathered a little train 
Of them that were the nearest and dearest to the slain. 
They brought a bier, and hung it with many a cypress crown, 
And gently they uplifted her, and gently laid her down. 
The face of Appius Claudius wore the Claudian scowl and 

sneer, 
And in the Claudian note he cried, " What doth this rabble 

here? 
Have they no crafts to mind at home, that hitherward they 

stray? 
IIol lictors, clear the market-place, and fetch the corpse 

away 1" 
The voice of grief and fury till then had not been loud ; 
But a deep sullen murmur wandered among the crowd. 
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Like the moaning noise that goes before the whirlwind on 

the deep, 
Or the growl of a fierce watch-dog bat half aroused from sleep. 
But when the lictors at that word, tall yeomen all, and strong, 
Each, with his axe and sheaf of twigs, went down into the 

throng. 
Those old men say, who saw that day of sorrow and of sin. 
That in the Koman Forum was never such a din. 
The wailing, hooting, cursing, the howls of grief and hate, 
Were heard beyond the Pincian Hill, beyond the Latin Gate. 
But close around the body, where stood the little train 
Of them that were the nearest and dearest to the slain. 
No cries were there, but teeth set fast, low whispers and black 

frowns. 
And breaking-up of benches, and girding-up of gowns. 
'Twas well the lictors might not pierce to where the maiden 

, lay. 

Else surely had they been all twelve torn limb from limb that 

day. 
Right glad they were to struggle back, blood streaming from 

their heads. 
With axes all in splinters, and raiment all in shreds. 
Then Appius Claudius gnawed his lip, and the blood left his 

cheek ; 
And thrice he beckoned with his hand, and thrice he strove 

to speak ; 
And thrice the tossing Foi-um set up a frightful yell : 
^' See, see, thou dog ! what thou bast done ; and hide thy 

shame in hell ! 
Thou that wouldst make our maidens slaves must first make 

slaves of men. 
Tribunes 1 Hurra for Tribunes! Down with the wicked 

Ten !" 
And straightway, thick as hail-stones, came whizdng through 

the air. 
Pebbles, and bricks, and potsherds, all round the curule chair : 
And upon Appius Claudius great fear and trembling came, 
For never was a Claudius yet brave against aught but shame. 
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Though the great houses love us not, we own, to do them 

right, 
That the great houses, all save one, have borne them well in 

fight. 
Still Caius of Corioli, his triumphs and his wrong8,(') 
His vengeance and his mercy, live in our camp-fire songs. 
Beneath tlie yoke of Furius oft have Gaul and Tuscan bowed ; 
And Eome may bear the pride of him of whom herself is 

proud. 
But evermore a Claudius shrinks from a stricken field, 
And changes color like a maid at sight of sword and diield. 
The Claudian triumphs all were won within the city towers ; 
The Claudian yoke was never pressed on any necks but ours. 
A Cossus, like a wild cat, springs ever at the face ; 
A Fabins rushes like a boar agauist the shouting chase ; 
But the vile Claudian litter, raging with currish spite, 
Still yelps and snaps at those who run, still runs from those 

who smite.C) 
So now 'twas seen of Appius. When stones began to fly, 
He shook, and crouched, and wrung his hands, and smote upon 

his thigh. 
^' Kind clients, honest lictors, stand by me in this fray I 
Must I be torn in pieces ? Home, home, the nearest way I" 
While yet he spake, and looked around with a bewildered 

stare. 
Four sturdy lictors put their necks beneath the curule chair ; 

(1) In reading thte line it must be remembered that the first i hi *' Corioli** is 

pronounced long : 

'* Ah, my dear, 

Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear.** 

And again: 

" If you haTe writ your annals true, *tis there 

That, like an eagle in a dore-cote, I 

Flutter*d your Volscians in CoriolL** 

(*) Marcus Furius Camillus captured the Tuscan stronghold of Veil, and rescued 
Rome from the Gauls. Cornelius Cossus slew the King of Veil with his own hand, 
and dedicated the spoils to Jupiter Feretrius. The annals of the Fabian family 
were one long history of Talor and self-derotion. On the other hand, the Claudi- 
an house, which for centuries played a leading part In the internal politics of the 
Republic, could show but a Tery meagre list of triumphs and orations. 
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And fourscore clients on the left, and fourscore on the right, 
Arrayed themselves with swords and staves, and loins gii-t up 

for fight. 
But, though without or staff or sword, so furious was the 

throng, 
That scarce the train with might and main could bring their 

lord along. 
Twelve times the crowd made at him ; five times they seized 

his gown ; 
Small chance was his to rise again, if once they got him down : 
And sharper came the pelting ; and evermore the yell — 
^^ Tribunes 1 we will have Tribunes 1" — rose with a louder 

swell : 
And the chair tossed as tosses a bark with tattered sail 
When raves the Adriatic beneath an eastern gale. 
When tlie Calabrian sea-marks are lost in clouds of spume, 
And the great Thunder Cape has donned his veil of inky 

gloom.(') 
One stone hit Appius in the mouth, and one beneath the ear ; 
And ere he reached Mount Palatine, he swooned with pain 

and fear. 
His cursed head, that he was wont to hold so high with pride, 
Now, like a drunken man's, hung down, and swayed from side 

to side ; 
And when his stout retainers had brought him to his door. 
His face and neck were all one cake of filth and clotted gore. 
As Appius Claudius was tliat day, so may his grandson be I 
God send Rome one such other sight, and send me there to see 1 

(') The ** Thunder Gape" is the Acroceraunian promontory, on the Greek tide 
of the Adriatic Sea. The name caught the ear of Shelley, who begins a charming 
piece of melody and fancy with the lines, 

'^Arethusa arose 
From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains.'* 
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